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PREFACE 



The genera! revival of interest in the queBtiou of Army 
Eeform ^'bich has been the result of the publication of 
the proceedings of the Eojal Commission of Inquiry into 
the South African War has enconraged me to avail 
myself of the kind permiBsion extended to me by The 
Times to republish in book form and under my own 
name the aeries of articles which appeared in their 
columns during January and February of this year 
under the title of ' The Problem of the Army.' 

The present work is, however, somewhat more than a 
mere republication. Most of the chapters have been not 
only revised, but to a very considerable extent rewritten. 
A complete additional chapter has been inserted, contain- 
ing suggestions for the reorganization of the War Offiae 
on the lines of Lord Eeher's memorandum appended to 
the report of the War Commission. The defects of 
Mr. Brodrick's Army Corps scheme of 1901 are more 
fully analyzed, and an alternative plan, which was only 
hinted at in the original articles, is now sketched out in 
some detail. 

The figures for the redistribution of the forces which 

ill 
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I hare advocated and for the Army budget which that 
redistribution would involve have baen completely tecast. 
Instead of making my basis our present standard of 
military strength and showing how that standard could 
be maintained consistently with a very great reduction 
of expenditure, I have on reconsideration preferred to 
work up to our present " normal ' expenditure as my 
outside limit, and to show how, keeping well within that 
expenditure, we might maintain a far more powerful 
and effective Army than at present. But the principle 
of the redistribution which I have advocated remaina 
the same, and is equally applicablet and, 1 believe, 
equally sound, whether our military budget is reduced, 
kept constant, or even increased. 

I have refrained from endeavouring to incorporate 
with the present work any detailed analysis of the 
evidence before the Royal Commission or criticism ol 
the CommisBioners' Keport, The fact is that 'The 
Problem of the Army ' is already in itself of the nature 
of an ad interim report on the lessons of the War, 
based on a mass of evidence fully as large^ and in some 
respects more varied than that given before the Com- 
mission — namely^ the evidence which I have been collect- 
ing during the last four years for the purposes of ' The 
Times History of the War' — evidence whose historical 
bearing and final conclusion will appear in the successive 
volumes of that work. To have tried to make it include 
a digest of the War Commission would have meant alter- 
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ing the whole Bcope and character of the work. Bat 
there is no reaeon why ' The Problem of the Army ' ehoold 
not serve equally well as a companion to the volnmes 
of evidence before the War Commission as to the detailed 
narrative of the War. And for the benefit of those who 
lack either the necessary time or the inclination to stady 
those volumes of evidence for themselves, I have included 
some of the more striking expressions of opinion given 
before the Commission by eminent soldiers, as well as a 
few important memoranda or disquisitions bearing on 
the questions discussed in my chapters, either in the 
shape of footnotes to the text or as appendices. 

L. S. AMERY. 
November 1, 1908. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE MILITARY POSITION OF TEE EMPIRE 

Nearly four years have passed eincG those dark winter 
months in which the Britieh nation suddenly realized 
the terrible danger to which our very existence as an 
Empire was exposed by the inefficiency and inadequacy 
of our military system. That danger bad, indeed, long 
been foreseen by thoughtful students of onr military 
situation, but the nation as a whole had been indifferent, 
or rather ignorant, and in view of this indifference it 
had been impossible to stir the leaders of either of the 
great poUtical parties out of their habitual inertia. After 
the ' Black Week ' that national indifference gave way to 
B powerful but vague and inarticulate desire for Army 
reform. So strong was that desire that the Government 
of the day could have carried through almost any 
measure it wished. For a statesman who had made a 
profound study of the military needs of our Empire^ who 
had clearly foreseen — as^ indeed, many students did 
foresee — the effecta of modern conditions, and had only 
been prevented from putting his ideas into execution by 
the apathy of hia coUeftgnes and of the natiouj, here was 
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one of those oceaaiong which occur only once in a genera- 
tion to stateBinen in a democratic country. It was a 
moment when the iron was hot and ready to be ham- 
mered into any shape* But England possesaed no etates- 
man with those qualiiicationa. The system of party 
governmont does not tend to their development. 

In the eircumatanceSj it was perhaps as well that our 
ruJerB did not go farther than they did in the direction 
of embodying their first partial impressions into ready- 
made schemes of wholesale reorganisation. Such 
reforms or altBrationa ag have 80 far been introduced 
into the general organisation of the British Army, 
though they have not gone to the root of the matter, 
have many of them been in the right direction^ or, at 
any rate, have done no irretrievable harm- Since then 
there has been ample opportunity for the main lessons 
of the war to disentangle themselves from the confused 
and misleading impressions of the moment. The time 
has now come when the nation can fairly take stock of 
its general requiremonis for the military defence of the 
Empire, and of the more special leasons of the war aa 
far as they bear upon those requirements. Though the 
demand for military reform iSj perhaps, not so loud as in 
the opening mouths of 1900, it is no less strong and 
much more definite. So atrong is it that no Government 
can afford to diBregard it. The question is one that can 
bear no longer delay or half measures. The cost of our 
present inadequate system m too great and the possibility 
of danger in the future too serious. 

The first question that it is necessary to answer, in 
discussing the subject of Army reform, is. What are the 
fundamental conditions of the naval and military defence 
of our Empire, and what part ol that defence is beat 
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assigned to the Army ?* First and foremoBt, then, our 
Empire is an oceanic Empire. Strategically eon- 
sidered, it ia an Empire the greater part of which 
consiets of the sea. Our most important strategic 
frontier is the aeacoast of other natlonSj and that 
frontier can be kept inviolate by naval eupromacy alone. 
Our naval supremacy ia the keystone of our whole de- 
fensive position. Not only ia it the moat important 
isBue in itself, but it also Umits the military problem by 
the consideration of expense. Our military expenditure 
must always be the balance of what we can afford to 
spend after mating sure that we have satisfied our naval 
needs. Even with our great wealth we cannot aim at 
being at the same time the leading sea Power in the 
world and a first-class military Power in the sense m 
which those words are understood on the Continent of 
Europe. 

The problem wa have to solve is, therefore, bow to 
make the best possible use of the land forces we can 
afford to maintain, utilizing our naval supremacy to the 
fullest in our military dispositionB, employing our Army^ 

* ^Let us give up this wandering on In a fag as we have done for 
yeajta and years, getting » Uttk bit bere and a Btlle bit there, but 
with no definitely laid down clear and clean plan to work up to & 
pre^ioualy determined upon and aettled organization. ' — 9,470 : 
Majok General Sir C. Ghotb. 

'I was twenty-five years in tlie "Wnr Offiee, and every year we 
BBkedthatIft9tqu6?tion(Whftti9 the Army the Commander-in-Chief 
is to maintain, and forwbat purpOsCH Is it required?), and we never 
succeeded in geltiog ib answered, ex^cept onee, and then it was 
answered wrong/ — 15,638 : General Sir B. Bdller. 

' What strikes me is that it is very deeirablef before any question 
of either increase or decraaao is raised, the nation should pretty 
well determine what the Army hae got to do.' — 13,221 ; FieiD' 

MAJISHAL LOBD ROBEiCTB. 
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not as an espetiBive alternative to the Navy, but as a 
complement to it, a eti-iking arm to reach where the 
Navy cannot reach. Bven bo, "without mBiataining a 
numerically large Army^ we can be formidable enough 
on. land. The proper combination of military and naval 
strength containe posBiMlities that even England, ^ith 
her great record in the eighteenth century and daritig 
the Napoleonic wara, has never yet developed to their full 
logical concluBion. There is a passage in Emerson's 
' English Traits ' which espresaea in striking language 
the nature of the strategical power that liea in the hands 
of those who havo the supremacy of the sea : 

* The men who have built a ship . . , have acquired 
much more than a ship. Now arm them, and every 
shore is at their mercy; for if they have not a numerical 
superiority where they anchor^ they have only to sail a 
mile or two to find it. Bonaparte's art of war— namely, 
of concentrating force on the point of attack — must 
always be theirs who have the choice of the battle- 
ground,' 

Given, then, the complete subordination of our 
military poUcy to our general policy of oceanic defence, 
the question that next arises is^ Where, if we do fight on 
land at all, are we likely to fight ? The answer to that 
question is, perhaps, best given by the method of eselu- 
sion. In the first place, it is not on the mainknd of 
Europe, We have no aggressive designs against the 
territory of any of the Continental Powers, and we 
cannot afford to keep up armies large enough ever to 
cope with theirs on ground of their own choosing. If 
through any circumstances we should come into conflict 
with any of these Powers or any combination of them, 
the struggle will be decided at sea, and in those outlying 
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parte of their poBseBsions where, owing to our command 
at the Boa aud to their distance from their baaes, we can 
hope to fight them on land with sueceBB. But if anj 
future combination of circumetances should make it 
imperative for us to decide a struggle with a European 
Power in ita own home territory, it will not be with our 
small Begular Army that we can venture to undertake 
Buch a task. We could only do it by shipping acrosa 
the sea the whole manhood of the country trained in the 
use of &Tm8.* The same applies to the continent of 
America. There we have a land frontier of some 3,000 
miles, adjoining one of the greatest Powers in the world. 
But there, again, we have no poHtical ambitions that 
will be likely to bring ne into conflict with the United 
States, no caases of friction that diplomacy and national 
good feeting could not dispose of. Nor is there any 
present indication that the United States cherish aggres- 
sive designs against Canada. 

There remain the two continents of Africa and Asia. 
There we hold enormous territories on the mainland, 
inhabited by races whose obedience to our rule is in the 
last resort only deteroiined by our military superiority, 
with extended frontiers exposed to the attacks of hardy 
Bavage tribes, and in the case of India to the advance of 

* * We Eire very unlikely tO attack any Continentflt Power — I 
mean to aay our basinees is in India and South Africa; but we 
must have an expanding nucleus, and the more intellLgcnt our men 
&t^ find the tnarti highly trained they are the bettet it would be, 
and if any big efforts are required of uswe must do the same as we 
did during the Bouth African War — we must IncreaBS oUr (orcea 
very largely ; but we cannot espect to get trained men, thqugh we 
should get vary good onea, no doubt. The country citnnot keep up 
an army for a goneral purpose of that sort — I mean to Bay for the 
purpose of ofEenoe.' — 16,830 • MajoeGkneral Sir W. CJataorb, 
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one of the greatest military empii'eBin the "world. Outside 
of oiir actual poasessiona we have in those regioaa a vast 
complex; of pohtical and commercial interesta which 
may at any moment bring us into conflict with one or 
more of the great European Powers. South Africa^ 
Eastern and North-Eastem Africa — including Egypt 
and Abyssinia — Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Afghan 
istan, Indift, Indo-China, China, Siberia — that list covers 
almost the whole of the countries in which in any con- 
ceivable circumstances we may be called upon to conduct 
large operations on land. They form the eastern or 
Eouth-eastern face of the Old World, and their general 
strategical distribution may very roughly be indicated, 
as in the map at the beginning of this book, by a line 
drawn from the Cape to Kftmsehatta. That line la the 
strategical ' front ' ot the British Empire, under the 
political conditiona that are likely to prevail for a 
generation to come.* Elsewhere the only purpose for 
which we require any considerable number of troops ra 
for the garrisoning of our existing naval bases in peace, 
and the possible seizure of new ones in war. But this 
i& a problem so entirely different from the main problem 
of Imperial military strategy — heing, in fact, a part of 
the problem ol naval atrategy— that it ia better dealt 
with on separate lines. 

The logical corollary from this definition of our mili- 
tary position iB that our striking arm, the Imperial 

* The use of the word ' front ' here wag, when the original ai*tic!ea 
appeared in the Times, objected to by certain eritica, who appar 
cntly interpreted it as cquivaJent to ' frontier.' All I wish to itidicate 
by the term ia the general direction in which our artaiGa will have 
to idXQ, Our enemies will move towards that line on the one 5id>e; 
our Teinforcements will push towards it or beyond it from the 
other. 
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Eegulau Army, should face towards that military front, 
Skud he concentrated at points aa near as poeeible to it^ 
and not kept in those parts of the Empire whoso defence 
IB abeady sufficiently provided by the Navy, or whence 
the Btriking arm cannot be quickly brought into action 
for offensive purposes. A considerable portion of our 
Army and a still larger native force are ah-eady per- 
manently stationed in India, the central point and key* 
stone of our military position. But the climatic condi- 
tions of India, and of some of the other regions where 
we may be called upon to carry on war, make it unde- 
Biiable to keep more white troops actually stationed 
there than is absolutely necessary for safety* What 
remaing, then» is to base our Army, as much of it as 
can be spared from Indiaj at points within a reasonably 
close distance of our strategic front, and at the same 
time enjoyuig a healthy climate and affording ample 
opportunities for training. 

The United Kingdom, though healthy enough, and in 
many other ways very convenient, does not meet either 
of the other two all- important requirements. It ia 
separated from our military front by the whole bulk of 
Europe* Africa, and Asia, and the only short-cut avail- 
able — (he Suez Canal — is one on whose security in time 
of war we cannot absolutely reckon, Fortunately, the 
geographical distribution of our Empire provides us with 
a chain of poaitiona which meets with almost every 
military requirement. South Africa, Australia, and 
Canada form a line every point of which is within a 
fortnight's steaming of the nearest part of our military 
front. 

More than that ; a eon^ideration of om' naval position, 
of the distribution and power of movement of our own 
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and other fleete, will show that in the event of waE with 
a European coalition the main struggle of the battle- 
fleete \vill take place in the Mediterranean, or off the 
western coastB oJ Europe. Till this struggle is abso- 
lutely decided, the convoying of large bodies of troops 
aeroBS these waters will be attended with the greatest 
difficulty and danger. In fact, the Admiralty have 
repeatedly refused to give any pledge to convoy troops 
out of England for at least nine raonthg from the out- 
break of a great naval war. On the other hand, our 
naval supremacy in the outlying seas will hardly be 
challenged. A few cruisers will suffice for all the con- 
voyuig required in the Southern Atlantic, the Indian 
Ocean, and the Pacific. The strategicgl immanity of 
these seas is of far more consequence for the speedy move- 
ment of troops than any queation of actual eea-mUeage or 
availability of transports. The difference between send- 
ing troops to India from South Africa and from this 
country in a great war is not a question of ten or twelve 
days as against thirty, but a queation of ten daySj or 
even twenty days, as against ten months. 

No distribution, then, of our military forces can be 
strategically justified that doea not look first and fore- 
most to Bouth Africa, and then to Australia and Canada, 
as the main bases of our Eegular Army, These islands 
may, no doubt, for generations to come remain the beat 
recruiting- ground for our Imperial Army — the home of 
the bulk of our reservists, and of that greater reserve 
which we must seek in the trained manhood of the 
nation, the storehouse of our wealth, and the centre of 
political power. They are the ultimate military- economic 
base of our Army. But for the maii:! strategical bases 
and traming-grounds we must look elsewhere. 
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The Army that we can afford to keep in tboes ragions 
must necessarily be small — small, that is, compared 
with the armies kept up by the great Enropean Powers, 
but it by no means follows that it need, therefore, be too 
small for its purpose. The great European armies of 
the present day are institations whose origin and 
orgamzation are intimately eonnected with the peculiar 
conditions under which they are called to operate. It is 
only in countries with a dense population, with enormous 
storea of supplies in every town and village, with 
abundant water, with an intricate network of roads 
and railways^ that armies of the magnitude of modern 
European armies are at all manageable. And even 
then the management of them presents difficulties 
which, as many of the ablest continental strategistfl 
recognise, wil! steadily tend to make all but the simpleBt 
and most elementary strategical movements impossible. 
The deadlock which the late M. de Eloch conceived 
would be the result of any future European war is Ijy 
no means an altogether extravagant supposition. In 
Asia and Africa the problem is an absolutely different 
one. In vaat regions thinly peopled, where water and 
Bupplies are alike scarce, railways few and limited in 
carrying power, and roads execrable or non-existentj the 
size of armiea that can operate with any success is 
strictly limited. On the other hand, in consequence of 
that limitation all the advantages of adequate informa- 
tion and preparation, of suitable equipmentj of mobility, 
of a high state of training, and of individual skill in the 
soldier and of generalship in the leaders, are greatly 
enhanced. 

The Foreign Service Army that we want must, there- 
fore, differ not only in numbers, but also in its whole 
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character, from the armies that are found to be most 
effective iu Europe. And for this purpose it is neceseary 
to remember that England ia a European country. The 
Army that we \yant for Imperial purposes is not likely, 
either in respect of its numbers or its eharajcter, to be as 
serviceable for the defence of England against the pos- 
&ibld landing o£ a European invading fort^a a.& a far 
cheaper force raised separately for that special purpose. 
One of the first essentials of any proper scheme of 
Imperial defence is a clear separation between the 
Imperial Army, universal aa the Navy and in closest 
co-ordination with it, and the local supplementary defence 
forces of Great Britain, or of any other self-governing 
portion of the Empire. 

Given, then, the fundamental conditionB on which any 
workable system of Imperial delenes must be based, we 
may next inquire how far the lessens that we have 
learnt in the recent South African War, and the new 
conditions of warfare that the war has revealed, bear on 
thoBG general conditions. To establish what are the 
main lessons of the South African War, it may, perhaps, 
le best to begin by asking what were the main causes of 
our failure to succeed hi carrying the war through 
within a reasonable time. To put the matter briefly, we 
failed, first, because we did not know enough either 
about the enemy we were going to fight, or about the 
country we wero going to fight ui, or about the methods 
of fighting that were most effective against that enemy 
and in that country. We failed, secondly, because of 
our original false strategical disposition* With the bulk 
of our Army more than 6,000 miles away from the scene 
of operations when the war broke out, we were bound to 
lose at the beginning, and that loss it took ug nearly 
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three years, to make good.* Thirdly, our forces, boih 
ofQcers and meii) were not adequately trained^ either for 
war in geoeral or for the extremely dif&cuU novel condi- 
tiona introdneed by the long-range rifle and amokelesa 
powder* The result was that, in apUe of our nuuierical 
superiority, we were unable to crush with any prompti- 
tude a far emaller force, mainly because that force, in 
Bpite of other very great defects, was more mobile, pos- 
sessed a higher level of individual skill and initiative than 
our own, and was first in the field at the outbreak of war. 

In other words, the three main lessons of the South 
African War are : I'irst, that it ia necessary to have an 
adequate organization, which will combine the collection 
of information with the control of military policy — that 
is to say, a proper * brain qf the Army * ; secondly, that 
our troops must be placed where they can be strategi- 
cally effective at the outbreak of any probable war ; and, 
lastly, that the important factor in modem war will be 
not so much numbers as mobility and a high state of 
individual and combined efficiency. 

Now let us take these points as they bear on the 
general situation. The first point ia obviouB, and has 
been obvious to every careful student of military affairs 
for the last generation. The creation of a great General 
Staff, Buch as exists in every army in Europe, and is far 
more essential for our Army, with its varied tasks, than 

* ' Bo you think, if we had had 30,000 or 40,000 troops in South 
Africa sis monthH before war was declared, the Boers would havo 
attaoted ub ?' — 'No; thero wou]d have been no war.'— 5,172 : 

SI^UOH-GeMEEAL SiH J. AltDAOH. 

' I suggest that if we had sent out tho S0,000 or 60,000 troops to 
South Africa thrfle or four months before the war, the war might 
never have occiirred ?' — 'Not in thia generation.' — 4,276: Field- 
Mabshai. Sib E. Wood. 
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for any other, was advocated in thei strongest terms by 
Lord Hartington'B ComiDisBion thirteen years ago. It 
haa not been brought into existence yet, and there can 
be no stroager condemnation of the military policy of 
BticcessivG SecretarieB of State^from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman down to Mr. Brodrick, than that fact alone, 

The second lesson only endorses in the strongest way 
the eonelusiona already drawn from the general survey of 
our military position. The main body of om" troops must 
have speedy and certain access to our strategic front. 
The clearest lesson to be drawn from the war^ if we have 
noti learnt it already from a general consideration of our 
position, is that the bulk of the Regular Imperial Army 
is out of place in the United Kingdom. 

The third lesson is one that can only be welcome to 
us, substantiating as it does in the strongest possible way 
what has already been said about the disadvantages of 
large armies in uncivilized eountriea and at great distances 
from their baeea. We cannot in any case afford to main- 
tain a large Army abroad. We are bound to keep a 
considerable part of that Army with the colours for a 
longer period than is usual in European armies. We 
have, therefore, every inducement to get the best 
material possible for our soldiers, and to try and train 
that material to a pitch of individual efGciency that has 
never been contemplated elsewhere.* Our command of 
the sea gives us a strategical mobility far exceeding that 
of any railway system outside of Central Europe. Steady 
foresight applied to our preparations and a proper com- 
position of our forces should secure mobility on the 
march and in the field. 

So far I have been reasoning entirely in the abstract, 
* Sbo Appendix A. 
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I have assumed the Empire as a whole, and based my 
considerations on the present and probable future trend 
of Imperial policy. I have taken no consideration oi fche 
military sjstem which is at the present time established. 
That system, which received its present form under 
the influence of that great organizer, Lord Cardwell, 
waa based on the fundamental supposition that there 
BhouM always be the same number of units of Eegular 
troops in the United Kingdom as in the rest of the 
Empire. Judged by the standard of a sound system of 
Imperial defence^ Bueh as I have outlined in the begin- 
ning of this chapter, that supposition cannot be regarded 
as other than utterly unsound. 

To understand how it was possible that such a system 
could spring up, one must go back to the conditions of 
the time in which it was created. We must remember, 
first, that in 1870 the full meaning of sea supremacy 
had almost been forgotten by Englishmen, and that its 
realiaation, due in no small measure to the works of an 
American writer, has only come about within the last 
decade. The necessity of having a considerable land 
force of Begular troops in England to resist invasion was 
then and almost up to the present day considered 
axiomatic. In fact^ the main object of the Cardwellian 
scheme as originally devised was by means of a Eeserve 
to create a larger Army for the defence of this country. 

Further, it must be remembered that thirty years ago 
we were practically the only Power in the ooeanie world ; 
the scramble for Africa had not been thought of. Russia 
had not yet reached Merv, still less Penjdeb or Port 
Arthur. There was no British occupation of Egypt, no 
Persian question, no Siamese question, and, last of all, 
no Chinese question. Our Army abroad was regarded 
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not so much as a striking force, ready to carry out our 
policy in thoee regiona where the Navy could not act, but 
as a garrison to hold India and one or two other pomts 
considered of importance. Practically Bpeaking» the 
defence of England and the maintenance of our hold 
on India were the only points to which the CardwelUan 
system looked. 

If oiiB were to ask what was uppermost in the niiuda 
of those who inspired and supported the Cardwelliau 
reforms, one might look for an answer, on the one hand, 
to the spectacle of France crushed down by the over- 
powering numbers of the Prussian armies ; and, on the 
other, to the recollection of the terrible storm of mutiny 
that had swept through India as a result of the insuffi- 
ciency of the white garrison. But whatever the eon- 
siderationB that originally led to the creation of the 
existiug system, they have long ceased to carry any 
weight, A juster estimate of the nature of eea power has 
led us to look to it for the real defence of these islands, 
Bupplemented, if necessary, by local forces economically 
organized for purely English conditions. The develop- 
ments of a generation have establiahed our internal 
poeitton in India on a securer basis, and the maintenance 
of our rule within the peninsula has gradually become 
secondary to the ever - growing quefition of frontier 
defence. Above all, the gradual change of our political 
ideal from that of an island state with outlying posses- 
sions &nd dependencies not forming an integral part of 
its existence to that of a great oceanic federation requires 
a complete reorganization of the material weapons 
whereby the newer and greater ideal is to be helped 
forward and defended. 

For many years past, long before the strain of the 
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Bonih Airican War dislocated it from top to bottom, the 
Cardwelliaa BjBtem was growing more and more un\vork- 
able. As our Imperial policy developed, we found our- 
Belrea obliged to strengthen one outljing point of the 
Empire after another. The linked battalion organization 
of the existing sjatem compelled us, for each battalion 
added abrofid, to add an extra battalion at home. The 
expenditure on our Regular Army kept on steadily grow- 
ing* By the year 1899 our military budget had risen to 
over 20 millions; 19 miUione of that money went to 
maintain a force of 184,000 Regulars with the colours — 
exoluBive of the British Army in India— and a firet-daBS 
KcBerve of 78^000 men. Of these, at the outbreak of 
the South African War, we had some 106,000 Regulars 
and the whole of the First-Clagg Eeserve in the United 
Kingdom. Presumably, then, we had a force of some 
180,000 Regulars ready to send abroad— a very formid- 
able force, even if, owing to its being concentrated at a 
false strategic base, it was likely to arrive late on the 
scene of operations. Unfortunately, this large force only 
existed on paper. The force actually available at short 
notice was less than two-thirds of the figure given. In 
the late war it took over eighteen months before 180,000 
regular troops had been sent out to South Africa. 

The reason for this was that the recruiting reqnire- 
menta for bo large a force of Regular troopa had far out- 
stripped the number of serviceable recruits who could be 
attracted by a service whose pay was inadequate, and 
which insisted on a period with the colours too short for 
& career and too long to give the soldier any chance in 
the race of life afterwards. Nearly 40 per cent, of the 
H 106,000 men at home with the colours were in conse- 
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would have be6Q shaeL- nmrdes* to send to the front,* 
Even as it was, in any other country but South Africa 
the greater part of the soldiers sent out && reinforce- 
ments after the end of 1899 would have died off hke fiiea. 
Hence the Heserve, instead of being used ae a Reserve, 
wa& required to take the place of the greater part of the 
nominal fighting line before a single battalion could 
leave England. The battaliona which were sent out 
were not the battalions that their officers had been 
training at home ; they were composite battalions made 
up in almost equal proportione of Reservists and men 
with the coloars, and at the very moment when company 
officers most wasted to see the effect of their past train- 
ing they iound their companies filled up with men whom 
they did not know, many of whom had never even seen 
or handled a Lee-Enfield rifile. Even apart from a war 
of Buch magnitude aa the war in South Africa, we could 
not in 1899, and we cannot to-day, send a force of even 
30,000 men abroad at short notice without calling upon 
the Reserve or else mixing up battalions. 

Since the war the situation has grown infinitely 
worse. We have to find a large force, not Hfeely for 
many years to be leas than 25,000» for South Africa. 
The political problems along what I have called our 
military front threaten to become acuter than ever ; any 
moment may see us engaged in a struggle of the very 
first magnitude in the Middle or Far East. Our 
Reserve, even before the war, was only about two-thirda 
of what it ought to have been, calculating from the 
number of recruits onhsting, simply because sickness^ 
desertion^ and other causes dependent on the inferior 

** * Out of the 100,000 for whom we wece diawing pay, ther$ were 
betwdgu 35,000 and 40,000 noa-effectiveB.' — 1,1S5: Sib E. Wood. 
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quality of the material caaaed a wastage of nearly 
half the recruits enlisted before they ever reached 
the BeBerve. At this moment, as a result of the war, 
the Reserve stands even lower than before the war, and 
will not reach its nominal strength for years. Our 
military budget, which before the war had exceeded 
20 milliona, haa now reached the enormous figure of 
27^ roiUions, and under the present system there is not 
the slightest possibility of Jteeping it within the limits of 
that * normal ' budget, still leaa of reducing id. And yet, 
with all this enormoua cost, with the whole of England 
covered by army corps of Regulars which are not 
wanted in the country, our military position is actually 
no sounder than it was before, and^ relatively to the 
needs of our policy, far worse than at any past time. 

Nothing can be done without a thorough-going change 
of our whole system to meet the present requirements of 
the Empire. The ill-considered patchwork and adding 
on of battalion after battalion, without any eoneidera- 
tion of where forces are most wanted and where they 
can be spared, must be abandoned. As it stands, our 
Army system provides the largest posaible force on 
paper and the least in reality. It provides the largest 
possible force in England, where it is not wanted, and 
the least possible force in those parts of the world where 
it is wanted. It renders the temporary reinforcement of 
any part of the Empire impossible, except at the cost of 
the breakdown of the whole syatem, and it cannot wage 
even a comparatively small war without the calling out 
of the Beaerve, It provides no adequate training- 
ground for the kind of fighting that our Regular Army 
will be called upon to undertake abroad, or, indeed, for 
any kind of fighting whatever under modern conditions. 

2 
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It is incompatible with any really workable scheme of 
decentralization. It has no proper staff organization, 
and with a vast expenditure of money on the mainten- 
ance of saperfinons battalions it starves the intelligence 
and educational departments, the very mainsprings of 
military efficiency, to a degree that is almost incredible. 
In other words, the existing system is nothing less than 
a gigantic sham, and a fraud on the taxpayer.* 

* ' I think that the cotmtry has an impression that this paper 
Army is on effective Army, but it is not.' — 4,876 : Likutkkant- 
General Sib T. Kellt-Esmny. 

' I am certain it would be mach more satisfactory to the nation, 
even if they paid much more, to have a really efficient Army, 
instead of the make-believe that we have now.' — 4,203: Snt E. 
Wood. 
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MR. BEODBICK'B REFORMS 

Ih the preceding chapter I discuaaecl the general 
reqairements of Imperial military defence, in view, on 
the one hand, of the strategical disposition of our 
Empire and the probable cotirse of British policy, 
ai^d, on the other hand, of the main lessons of the 
South African AVar. The conclusions dra-wn from the 
former were shown to be reinforced in the strongest way 
by our recent esperiencG^ and both together pointed to 
the utter inadequacy of the Cardwellian system, to cope 
with the needs of the present day. Before going on to 
consider the changes that will be necessary to secure, 
within the limits of expenditure available after making 
alt due provision for the Navy, an Army that will serve 
oar purposes, it is, perhaps, adviaaWe to go a little 
more closely into the present state of afTairs, and more 
especially to discuss the value and bearing of those 
modificationa which have been superimposed on the 
existing system daring the last three years by the late 
Secretary of State for War. 

The first and foremost point worth noting is that they 
are only modifications, not radical changes in organiza- 
tion. At no time did Mr. Brodrick show the slightest 
indication of a desire to interfere with the fundamental 

10 2—2 
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theory laid down by Lord Cardwell — via., that the 
defence of these islands is one of the chief tasks of the 
Eegular Army, and that at least one half of the Regular 
Army, exclusive of the Eeserves, should always be 
located in the United Kingdom. On the contrary, the 
most important measure which he introduced during hie 
period of office was concerned with the organization of 
the Eegular Army in England on an even larger scale 
than had ever been contemplated bsfore. 

The motives which inspired Mr. Brodrick in framing 
his scheme of army corps lor the United Eingdom were 
undoubtedly praiseworthy ones. His main object, clearly 
set forth in hia speeches, was to improve the training 
of general officers^ and to ease the congestion of work 
at the War Office by a system ol decentralization. The 
principle was good. The mistake lay in its application, 
Mr, Brodrick seems never to have considered whether 
army corps were the most suitable formation for our 
little Army in the fields or the heat administrative unit 
in peace for onr peculiar conditions ; nor whether, apart 
from thofie considerations, so large a force aa six army 
corps — three wholly and three partly composed of 
Begulara — were really wanted in England at all ; 
whether the nation could stand the expense of keeping 
them up, in addition to the forces which are required 
elsewhere in the Empire ; or whether the exigencies of 
Imperial affairs would ever allow them to attain to any 
stahlo organization. 

The question of the advisability of keeping the bulk of 
our Eegular Army in the United Kingdom has been 
discussed ah'eady^ and the conclusion arrived at was 
very different from that which Mr. Brodrick was 
prepared to acquiesce in. As regards the question of 
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expense, even on the supposition that the South African 
garriBcjn is to be reduced to twelve battalions of 
infantry— a auppoaition which is not likely to bo 
converted into fact for a good many years, and one 
which, even if it were realizable, as far as the internal 
BaEety o£ South Africa is concerned, would be in the 
highest degree undesirable in view of the general 
strategical situation of the Empire — the cost of the 
Regular Army which we should then be called on to 
keep up, especially under the new rates of pay, would 
continue to rise steadily till it reached a * normal ' 
figure far in excess of anything that wa can afford. 
"With the steady growth of the naval armaments of 
other Powers we cannot afford to go on indefinitely 
adding to the cost of our Army. 

But the worst of the scheme is that it is never likely 
to be carried into efTect. Like so much in our present 
Army system, it is almost hound to be a sham. It 
preeupposea a ' normal condition ' of the Empire which 
is to be arrived at in a year or two, when the South 
Afi'iean garrison can be reduced. It entirely shuts its 
eyes to the fact that, in all probability, long before the 
South African garrison has reached its ' normal ' 
strength of twelve battalions, we shall be wanting to 
strengthen some other outlying portion of our Empire 
by reinforcements which, whether large or small, will be 
large enough to upset the care fully- devised balance on 
which Ihe army corps scheme is based. It also seems 
to presuppose that the ordinary course of a war in any 
part of the world will consist of the sending out for a 
certain number of weeks or months of an army corps 
from England, which will then return home immedi- 
ately on the conclusion of hostilities. It makes no 
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allowance eiiter for the gradual cqneentration of forces 
on a point that is threatened in order to avert war, if 
possible, or to be prepared for it 'ft-hen it comee, or for 
the necessity, after a war, of maintaiiiiing a considerable 
force in the region which lias been the scene of warlike 
operatiDna, and may, probably, still be the centre of 
IJolitieal diaturbance. In other words, the Bcheme is 
both unatrategieal and impracticable^ based^ as it 
practically fa, on the presumption of eontinaous peace — a 
rather curious presumption for the organization of an 
army* The outbreak of any war in any part of the 
world, whether small or great, ^-ill at once upset the 
whole machinery of the system, and rednce the army 
corps once more to mere paper organizations Buch as 
they are at present- 

Nor is it easy to see how army corps of a composition 
BO fluctuating and so liable to waste^ and intended for ho 
many different requirementSj can ever be decentralized 
in any real sense of the word. Decentralization implies 
that within each army corps area all tho functions of an 
army for peace or war are, as far aa possible, to be united 
under one head. Not only the training, but the recruit- 
ing, housing, provisioning, and mobJliaing of the troops, 
their despatch to the front and their command in war, 
Ehonld bo entirely under the commanders of army corps. 
That state of affairs is possible in the German Army. It 
would be quite possible in the case of a Militia Army 
organized for the defence of the United Kingdom. It 
exists, to a large extent, in the Indian Army, where the 
separate commands are real strategical and geographical 
units with definite military problems before them. It 
could be made to exist in the case of the Eegular force 
kept in bouth Africa. But it ia almost imjiiosBible to de^ 
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centralize army corps of Tbegulars kept m England to 
serve two such different objects as Iiome defence and 
foreign espeditiona. 

Take, for example, the First Armj Corps. How can 
it be possible to give any reiil decentralized power to 
the commander of an army corps whose command is 
defined aa follows — 

'From the railway-station at Liss, north-eaetwarda 
along the Sonth-Western Eailway (but omitting tho 
three small portiona of Siiaeex lying to the north of the 
railway, and the portiona of the parishes of Aitmgton, 
St, Nicholas, and Stoke-next-Guildford to the wesfc ef tho 
railway), through Woking to the eastern boundary of 
Woking parish . . . hut inelusive also of the portions of 
the parishes of Alton and Chawton lying weat of that road.' 

That ia not an army corps command : it, is merely a 
Bmall training area on which i& camped an army corps 
without a command. The commander of that army 
corps is not likely ever to conduct operations ia his 
command. If his force is required for the defence of 
England it will at once be moved into the areas nominally 
assigned to the Second or Fourth Army Corps. If tho 
whole or part of his force ia wanted abroad, neither the 
port of embarkation nor the headtjuarters of the railway 
system by which he is to convey hie troops to the port 
ia within his command.* Neither strategy, mobiUzation, 
nor information cari fall within his province- 

* ' On BOTcrol oecasiona I have urged that genecal officers com- 
manding strmy corps should arrange for the moving; of units within 
the United Kingdom, and carry out lliQ movement without any 
reference to headquarters. However, it is said that there ia somo 
difficulty about the railway companiea, or aomethmg of that sort ; 
I do not know what, it 13.* — 18^221 : Likutenant-Gbnehal Sir W. 
NicHOLsioN. Se« iUso Appeudix G. 
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It is doubtful if the general public at all realises how 
entirely Mr. Brodvick'a army corps exist on paper even 
now, and how little opportunity they ean afford of real 
independent training for our Generate and staff of&eera. 
A Btudy of the September number of the ' Army List ' 
forniBhea some very curious reading. The First Army 
Corps at Aidershot, under General French, nominally 
contains three divisions, each of two brigades ; in other 
worda^ 24 battalions of infantry. At the present 
moment there are 19 battalions at Aldershot, and 
at the autamn manceuvres the Piret Army Corps waa 
able to take the field with two and a half divisions, a 
cavalry brigade and eome mounted infantry. The three 
divisional commanders are all, it is worth noting, also 
brigadiers of one of their brigades, and thia violation of 
all Bound prinoiplea of organization prevails in all the 
army corps. Still, the First Army Corps, which ia not 
really a territorial army corps, but a largo camp of 
training with an inadequate training-gi-ound, showed at 
the manceuvres what a good use it had made of its 
limited opportunities. 

It ie when we come to the other army corpa that we 
really see what Mr. Brodriek's organization means. The 
constitution of the Second Army Corps is more compli- 
cated than any other, for it incorporates with the new 
army corps scheme the older district organization, and 
its commander h responsible, not only for the organisiing 
and training of an army corpa for active service, but 
also for the defence of the whole coast from the mouth 
of the Thames alm^oat to Anglei5ey, and for the garrison- 
ing of our most important harbours. The taak of 
organizing this extraordinary complex of home defence 
and foreign service requirements could not have been 
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entrusted to a more capable organizer than Sir E. Wood ; 
but it is a task that ought not to be entrusted to a single 
bead, however able. The actual forces, however, even 
including the troops quartered in the garrison towns, and 
presumably required lor their defence, are very far from 
being up to the strength requisite to put an Army Corps 
into the field. The force at Saliebury, Sir E. Wood's 
headquarterB, consiatg apparently of some batteries of 
field artillery, and sundry detaehmenta of the Army 
Service Corps, the Army Medical Corps, and the Army 
Ordnance Corps. Sir Eveiyn Wood has, indeed, under 
him a divisional commander, Sir Charles Knox, who 
commands the Pourth Division and the Seventh Brigade, 
and, for all purpoaea that matter, might just as well 
command the Eighth Brigade also, aa neither of these 
brigadoa consista of any men.* The Fifth Division of 
the Second Army Corpa in the South-Eaatera District 
is not quite so badly off. It has five Regular battaUous, 
a provisional battalion, and some details. In other 
words^ it has at least one brigade, the Tenth, in addition 
to the garrison of Dover Castle. The Ninth Brigade 
does not exist (at least, not in this Army Corpa) ; but as 
a substitute Sir Leslie Bundle is also entrusted with 
the duty of defending Dover. The Western District, 
under Lientenant-General Sir W. Butler, includes the 
Sixth Division, which has no divisional commander and 
no brigadier for the one brigade of which it consists. 

* ' Are the regiments in yoiur division now at Salisfcury up to 
their fall strength '?' — ' There ia no division yet. Wben the barracks 
are huilt in abuut four years' time, there will be a division there ; 
but B-t present that division ia r[uartered, Bomo at Plymouth and 
some at Pembroke Dock^ and flJl over the place. I could go and 
see my regiments if I liked any day, but they ar€ &11 under other 
Geuerftk,'— 17,691 : Majos-Gehebal Sib G, E. Kkos. 
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The Southorn Dietrict, under Lieutenant-General Sir 
Baiter Bussell, has a brigadierless brigade, which prs- 
sumably belongs to the Sixth Division. Id all, by 
borrowing from the Fourth Army Corps a cavalry 
regiment, three battalions o£ Guards, and sundry details 
to fill up battalions that were too weak for manoeuvre 
purposes, the Second Army Corpa managed, for tho 
September manceuvres, to put m the field two dlviaiona 
and a weak cavalry brigade ; in other words, two-thirds 
of an army corps ! By a simple and economical device, 
the Sixth Division, which haa no commander, was com- 
manded by Sir C. Ivnox, commander of the non-existent 
Fourth Division ! And this army corps is supposed 
to bo ready to go abroad at a moment's notice, with 
every constituent unit complete and under its own com- 
mander ! 

The Third Army Corps in Ireland is, in some respects, 
rather better off. The Seventh Division can boast of 
seven battalions of Eegulare, one divisional commander, 
one brigadier for the division, and a cavalry brigade. 
The Eighth Division, too, has actually eight battalione, 
though apparently it is not yet divided into brigades ; 
the same being the case with the Ninth or Belfast 
■ Division, which consists of four battalions of Regulars . 
H The Fourth Army Corpa came into existence— on paper 
H — early this year. It contains one division, the Tenths 
^M which conaiefcg of one brigade of Regulars. It alao eon- 
^M taiiis an odd brigada, the Guards or Ninth, whose 
H number ehows that it can when convenient^as, for 
^1 instance, at manoeuvrea — be made to figure in the Second 
H Army Corps ! Any farther attempt to develop the army 
H corps organization does not appear to have been made ; 
H the staff for the Eleventh and Twelfth Divisions and the 
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Twentieth, Twenty- first, Twenty-second, and Twenty- 
third Brigades have, as yet, not feven come into exiatotice 
on paper, Ita cavalry consists of one regiment, which, 
when I laat saw it, was figuring as a prominent element 
in the Second Army CorpB. As for the Fifth and SL\th 
Army Corpa^ they have not, as yetj even begun to protend 
to exist, and, I tnist^ never will- 
Altogether, Mr^ Brodriek's army corps are very much 
like the King's robes in one of Hans Andersen's fairy 
talijs, which everyone made belief to Bee till some child 
in the street cried out, 'But the King has got nothing 
on !' This is aa far as we have got in suteen months 
since the war, and two and a half years since the army 
corps system was instituted. It caimot be said the 
progress h&a been very rapid, nor are there any signs 
that it will be much more rapid in the future. Nothing 
is further from my mind than any intention of euggeet- 
ing that either Mr. Brodriek or the TVar Office authoritiea 
or the army corps commanders, have been remise in 
carrying into execution the programme that was laid 
down ;¥ith so much circumstance two and a half yeara 
ago. On tho contrary, they have done everythuig that 
could be done to convert the army corps into some- 
thing reah Circumstances were against them, and, what 
is still more to the purpose, will always he against them. 
He would be a rash person, indeed, who would wager 
that Mr. Brodrick's army corps will reach their 'normal' 
condition hefore the nest considerable war that the 
British Empire will be called upon to wage. 

The truth of the matter is that the attempt to organise 
the British Army on the pattern of the continental army 
corps system has been made without sufficient regard to 
the essential differences between our military organiaa- 
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tion and that of the European Powers. It ie not, how- 
ever, Mr. Erodrick who is really responsible for intro- 
ducing a false standard of organization into this country. 
He found it existing on paper, and in hia strenuoufi, 
unimaginative fashion at once determined to translate it 
into a reality without pausing to inquire whether, oflf 
paper, it was really a workahle Bystem ior British 
conditions. It is only the faut that the continuance of 
the war prevented Mr. Brodrick's 1901 scheme exiatirig 
in any more tangible form than its predeceasors till a 
year ago that prevented an earlier outbreak of the 
criticism that has been so vigorougily directed against it 
since the beginning of the present year* Much of that 
eriticiBm haa been too confused for the general public to 
understand. For while some of the eritiee of the 
scheme have really only had in view the number of 
troops and the expense involved, others the mistaken 
principle of entrusting the defence of England to the 
Regular Army, and others, again, the unsuitability of 
the organization itself to oiu' conditions, all have made 
use of the worda ' army corpa ' as the exemplification 
of what they most objected to. The two former points 
have been, or will be, dealt with at length in these 
chapters ; but as regards the third, it may perhaps be as 
well at this point to endeavour to analyse the funda- 
mental principles that underlie the army corps organ- 
ization of continental armies, and to see how far they 
can be fitted into our system. 

The field organization of an army like the German is 
based on a careful study of the psychology of command 
in the field. It is held that a commanding officer can 
only maiatain an efficient direct control over a certain 
limited number of units directly subordinate to himself. 
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If tbere are too many, he cannot continually Veep them 
all in mind or make the best use of them. On the other 
hand, if there are too few, he cannot dispose of them for 
the cliflferent purpoaea of flank and advance movements^ 
reinforcements, and reservee without recourse to a suh- 
di vision of the unite, which would break up their internal 
organization. It is alao conBJdered that a commander 
with only two or three subordinates is too liable to let 
himself be influenced by their opinions, and therefore to 
lose in quickness of decision and stead fastness of purpose. 
The outside limits fixed by continental writers are that 
each military unit should be broken up into not less than 
three and not more than eight subordinate units, the 
best subdivision being into four or five. Up to a certain 
stage these subdivisions are fixed. The number of com- 
panies in a battalion, o£ divieiona in an army corps, is 
constant. Now that the traditions of the rigid linear 
formations of eighteenth-centary warfare, which required 
each unit to cover a precisely equal front, are gradually 
being abandoned, that constant composition is no longer 
absolutely necessary. But in an army which knows 
exactly what number of men it can put in the field, and 
has them all recruited and trained alike, that uniformity 
has considerable advantages. At a certain stage, how- 
ever^ this fixity of composition must stop. The first 
main subdivisions into which the armed forces of a 
nation are broken up in war can have no fixed size. 
They must vary according to the part they have to play 
in the plan of campaign, according to the capacity of 
their line of communications or the strength of the 
enemy opposed to them. They are frequently modified 
in the course of the campaign. Napoleon continually 
altered the composition of his corps d'ann^e. Wellington 
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did the eame. The organization into three ' armies/ 
with -which the Germans invaded France in 1870, was 
recast by Moltke with each successive phase of the 
campaign. Both at Bloemfontein and at Pretoria Lord 
Hoberta entirely reeanstituted hia units for the next 
stage in hia great rGarehes, Without this elasticity in 
the composition of the first units strategy \vould be 
impoBsiblo. The highest fixed unit must therefore be so 
small^ relatively, that the size oE the main units can be 
freely modifiad to suit every change in the strategical 
situation, without ever involving the breaking in two of 
any fixed unit. On the other hand, for reasons ah-eady 
given, it shoiild be so large that the variable main units 
should not, except on very rare OGcaaiona, contain more 
than eight of the fixed units. A Power like Germany, 
which, in the event of war, would take the field with 
four or five ' armies/ with a varying strength of from 
150,000 to 300,000 men apiece, finda that the highest 
fixed unit it can conveniently employ is the army corps 
of nearly 40,000 men. The essential thing, then, to 
keep in mind about the continental army corps is that 
they are small, handy units, which can be transferred 
freely from one command to another, and which need 
never be broken up. No country has any business to 
indulge in an army eorpa organization for field purposes 
which is not prepared to take the field with at the very 
least a dozen army corps.* 

* An osccption may be Tna3a in the case of those amaller 
European States which in the eveot of war would most probably 
taha the field in alliance with, sonao greater Power, to whose organ- 
ization they may therefore wish to conform. Tlmt consideration 
ean hardly have weighed with mir War Office, bhoagh ib wotdd be 
difficult to assign limiba to its aberrations. ' 
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But an army ia also subdivided for adrainistrative 
purpoaea in timefl o£ peace. If that aubdivision can bo 
made to corroapond with the subdivision of the units m 
the field, there ia a eonaiderable advantage, ^nd in all 
armies the amaller field units are also administrative 
units in peace. But in the higher units the suhdivision 
has to be decided by considerations affecting the recruit- 
ing, training, and mobilization of the troops, and the 
geogtaphical distribution of the territories to be defended 
or invaded, and, in certain caseSj the adminiBtrative 
units which these coHsiderationa render desirable will 
not coincide with any one of the units employed in tlie 
field. In a country lika Franc© or Germany the problem 
ie very simple. Its territory forma a single continuous 
block. The population is fairly evenly distributed, and, 
in consequence of universal service, the army can be 
equally evenly Jipportioned. Nothing, then, is easier 
than to parcel out auch a country into any number of 
administrative areas that convenience may dictate. And 
it 18 a decided convenience that the troops raised and 
trained in the administrative areas should coincide with 
the highest fixed units m the field. And bo the armies 
of France or Germany are administered by army corps 
in peace, juat as they are subdivided into army corps in 
the field* But it is always essential to remember the 
three faetore which render this coincidence of the tactical 
with the administrative unit possible ; a compact terri- 
tory, universal service, and an army so large that an 
anny corps is a comparatively small unit. 

Now let us take our own case. What is the largest 
force with which we are ever likely to operate along a 
single line of advance ? In the South African War the 
largest units of that kind were Lord Roberts's main army 
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in the march to Pretoria and Sir E. BulJer's army in 
Natal, the one a little larger, the other a little lees, than 
one armj corps.* On the Indian frontier we may yet 
have to put 300,000 men in the field, but these would 
of a certainty be broken up into three or four main 
columns, none of them equal to three army corps. And 
yet, to Justify our army corps organization, the smallest 
of our main BubdiviBions in the field should contain afc 
least three army corps. The absurdity of an army 
corpa system for the British Army is at once patent. It 
becomes siiW more patent if we consider what would 
happen in real war. We are supposed to have three 
army corps ready to go abroad at short notice, and we 
have been assured that their chief advantage is that the 
officers commanding them in peace will command them 
in the £eld, and that there will be no general breaking 
up and recasting of units aa there was in South Africa. 
The first thing that will happen — due to our mistake of 
not keeping our very beet Generals in reserve— will be 
that one of the army corps commanders will be ap- 
pointed to command the whole force, and that that 
particular army corps will be commanded by a new- 
comer — unless, indeed, we choose to disorganize the War 
Office instead of the army corps. Let us first assume 
that this force of three army corps (one already dis- 
organized) is going to carry on a campaign somewhere 
by itself. Is there any military situation so simple that 
it will allow this army to move in one main body or in 
three equal bodies ? No ; the very first thing the General 
in command will have to do will be to cast the pro- 

* * TJae army corps organization was not teBted in the Soubli 
Affican War ; it waa not applicable.'— 16,927 : General Kelly- 
Ebmht. 
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cruBtean division into three to the winde, and reorganize 
his army in accordance with the etrategical necessities ot 
the situation. But, as a matter of fact, the three army 
corpg are not likely to act alone. They will be sent to 
India, say, to work together with an army organized in 
divisions, and composed of troops of different races. 
The firgt thing that will happen is that they will be 
broken np ; some put on lineB of communication, others 
duly mixed up with native troops, and then sent to the 
front. Again, if, as in South Africa, the war proves 
more serious than was first imagined, reinforcements 
will follow* surplus Regulars from England, Militia, 
Yolunteers, Colonial contingents. These will be sent, not 
by the army corps^ but by the battalion or the brigade, 
and the attempt to fit them in with the army corpa will 
be yet another cause o! confusion. Lastly, our troops 
have to be transported by sea before they fight, and eon> 
venience of transport and disembarkation will prevent 
so large a body as an army corpa sailing together and 
being disembarked Bimulbaneously at a single port. 

In other words, we want for fighting purpoeea a very 
much smaller unit, about a division of all arms.^^ This 
could, as a rule, be kept together both on the voyage and 
at the front. To meet the case of incorporating local 
native forces or eolonial contingents, it might be further 
an advantage if the number of brigades in such a 
division, and even the battalions in a brigade, were 

* ' The ftrmy corps sjstem is a mietake. Tho laTgest acifca that 
we ever want are diviaiona. There never has been an anny corps 
together anywhere except on paper,'— 1,658-1,659 : Sih J. Aedaqh. 

' In future^ I think, a divUion, with increased number of inoimted 
men and guns, is a large enough command fox our Attay. An 
&uny corps is too cumberfioma for one man to deal with/ — 16,974 : 
MAJQB-Gi^NE&M. Sib K, Cdltile. 

3 
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allowed to vary in mimbei" — say. from threa to five 
battaliona in a brigade, and from two to four brigadea in 
a diviaion. For, while the addition of an extra aub* 
ordinate unit gives comparatively little trouble to a 
general and his staff, the creation of a, new composite 
force and a new staff are an inevitable source of con- 
fusion and disaster. The snbdivieionB of the divisional 
unit might also be modifiable as regarda their compo- 
sition, accordiog to the kind of warfare required. For a 
country like South Africa a suitable divisional unit 
might be composed of one brigade of infantry, two of 
mounted infantry, and one of cavalry. In encloBcd 
country the proportion rnight very well be three brigades 
of infantry to one of mounted troops or cyeliBte. To 
sum up, our highest field unit maat be small and very 
elastic, and the present army corpa are neither. 

But if the army eorpB organiaation is unsuited to 
our needs in the field, it is still less suited to our 
administrative arrangements in peace* Our forces are 
composed of ti-oopg of every kind, recruited on a variety 
of different systems, and of every degree of training. A 
certain number of thera have to be continually moved 
about even in peace. On the other hand, owing to the 
way in which our Empire ia broken up into detached 
portions, a certain number have to be left behind in war 
in each part to look after local defence. In Germany 
every single trained man ia marched to the frontier at 
the outbreak of war. The central army corps districts 
are denuded of troops ; but they are perfectly secure, for 
no invader can touch them till the arjntes at the frontier 
are beaten. There is not a single portion of our Empire 
that can be altogether denuded of troops in any war. 
Ab a matter of fact, local feeling in England, in Lidia^ 
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and in the Colonies will always insist on keeping back 
more troops for local defence than are really required. 
And, laBtly, under our voluntary system the bulk of the 
armed men in the Empire are under no obligation to 
eerve outaide their own area, unleea they personally 
volunteer to do bo. And yet lor great national 
emergencifla we shall have to rely largely upon their 
volunteering. 

All these considerations are ignored in the scheme of 
1001. It divides the United Kingdom^ into six army 
corps districts, which on paper may appear more or less 
to follow the Grerman model. But, in the first place, 
these army corps do not include all the forces in their 
area, The firet three include no auxiharieg^ and the 
others only a portion of the auxihary forces. The rest 
of the auxiliary forces have no proper organization and 
no proper Btaff, When the fir&t three army corps go 
abroad, the most vulnerablo portions of the United 
Kingdom are left without any proper organization for 
local defence. To make them secure the northern 
army corps would have to be moved into them. In 
other words, the system is not a real territorial system 
such as we want for local defence, but only pretendg 
to be one. Again, what guarantee have we that the 
demands of the next great war oversea will stop short 
at esactly three army corps? And, if not, we shall 
promptly proceed to take the Regulars out of the three 
home defence corps, and then home defence will be left 
in exactly the same chaos in which it was during the 
South African War, 

The real solution of the problem is to be found in the 
mapping out of the Empire into administrative com- 
mands, based, not on an arbitrary tactical unit, but on. 

3—2 
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its main palitical and geographical divisiona. The duty 
of the staff of such an administrative command in peace 
would he ta raise and train all forces of whatever kind 
within the area of tho command, organizing them in 
complete divisional units, each composed of homogeneous 
troops, A command in England, for instance, might 
contain, Bay, a division of EegTilars, a division or two of 
MUitia and Yeomanry, and three or four of Yolunteers. 
In war their dvity would be to despatch complete units 
to the front and to provide for local defence. In the 
case where the theatre of operations would he in the 
command or adjoining it, those duties would, of course, 
coincide, and the whole of the forces in the command, 
Bupplemented perhapa by complete units from other 
commands, would take the field as a single army. This 
is practically the organization that obtains at this 
moment in India.* Such a system would be thoroughly 

* "^ The plan pf mobilization in India is based on tnobiliKation by 
divisions. We have, as I explained, tho great conunande, and wo 
draw the diviaions for mobilization for the field arm; from those 
CDinmaiids. We gave up mobilization bj army corps becaiiae it 
was not raited to the requireiii«ntB of the Army in operations -which 
we might be called upon to engage in in India. A division comprises 
three inlontry brigades of four battaiionE each, divisional troopsi^ a 
cavalry brigade, field hOBpltals, veterinary hpspitala^ ammunition 
colvunng, ordnance field park, field telegraphs, atirvey party, and 
eiigineor field park, so that it really forms a smaJI and compact 
unit of about 15,000.' — 31,054: Majok-Genekal Sir E. Cclleh, 
Military Member of Council in India, 

' In India, where we have the commajid aystcm. Army Head- 
quartera pever interfere. The Lieutenanb-Generd^a holding these 
commEuads^ equivalent to a large army corps, carry out the move- 
ZU'^Qts, not only within their own commands, but between com- 
mands, without any reference to the Quartermaster-General or the 
Commander -in-Chief .'—18,233 ; Bis W, Nicholson. 
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elastic. The number of divisioaa in a command would 
vary in accordance with Btrategical considerations. 
Thus, at the distant approach of a criaia a division of 
Eegulara might be transferred from one of the home 
ciommands to South Africa or the Punjab, The remain- 
ing Regular and Militia divisions might be dospatehed 
on the outbreak of war. If atill more troops were 
wanted and the command of the sea were Becured, 
divisiona of Volunteers might follow. 

The command staffs would have to work out a series 
of alternative plans for their operationsj whether of 
offence or defence, according to the reinforcementg they 
might receive or have to Bend away. But that would be 
no eerioaa disadvantage, but rather an exercise of their 
wits. The great advantage, on the other hand, would 
be that the staff organizationB would be constant. 
Each staff would be devoted to the preparation for war 
within its tenitory or on its own frontiers, and we should 
avoid the ludicrous chaos which marked the period 
immediately antecedent and subsequent to the outbreak 
of the South African "War, when with each successive 
reinforcement the command of the forces in South Africa 
was taken over by an entirely new and inexperienced 
staff. Under the proposed system the reinforcements 
would como under the local command, and not supersede 
it. Agam, under the existing system not only have we 
no organiising staffs near the scene oi possible wars — 
except always in India— but when war breaks out we 
hurriedly send off to the part the very men whose task 
has hitherto been the organization at home, so that local 
defence and the raising and training of fresh troops 
have to be improvised amidst appalling confusion. 
Under the proposed system every command staff would, 
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in war^ bs kept occupied to the fullest extent with tasks 
which it has already been carrying out or preparing lot 
in peace : those at the scene oE war in conducting opera- 
tions, those away from it in sending reinforcements, 
raising fresli troops, and looking after local defence. In 
fact, the Bcheme here suggested of territorial commands, 
and of divisions freely transferable from one command 
to another, is the only one which, under the conditions 
of our Empire, will enable us to go to war without a 
general breaking- up of osisting peace staffs and improvisa- 
tion of new ones. 

But to return to Mr. Brodrick's bjs army corps in 
England. Apart from all the defects of their organii^a- 
tion, and even if they could be made to exist in reality 
as well as on paper, they are not wanted in this country. 
For foreign wars they are in a bad strategical position ; 
for home defence the work they can do would be more 
efficiently perfonned for half the money by the auxiliary 
forces. But, leaving every question of that sort out of 
consideration, and supposing that we really do want six 
army corps, mainly composed of Regulars, in England, 
and that we are blessed with perpetual peace abroad, so 
that we may be saved from the necessity of making use 
of them and thus interfering with their delicate organiza- 
tion, will it from the recruiting standpoint alone be 
passible to keep them up? One of the worst evils of 
the state of affairs before the war was that the Army 
required far more recruits than would ever be attracted 
by the rate of pay offered. Mr. Brodrick's scheme 
means a still further addition to the number of recruits 
required ; and, though he has decided on a considerable 
increase in the Boldiers' pay — a measure to be welcomed 
in every respect if its object were to improve the class of 
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men enlisted, and not simply to shore up an unworkable 
Bjatem whose defects have been growing more and more 
patent from year to year — it is doubtful whether even 
now he will get enough men, or, at anj rate, enough men 
of a q^uality fit to be used for active soldiering. 

Apparently, then, the prospect to which we are to 
resign ouraelves is to a Budget of Bometbiug like 
30 millions to keep up a large standing army in England, 
composed mainly of undersized, underfed boys drawn 
from the lowest classes, whom by diligent gymnaatie 
training and good feeding we may hope to develop bo far 
that at any moment some 60 per cent of 6hem may 
be available for soldiering. We must also presumably 
resign ourselves to the old situation of being unable to 
take any steps to ward off a threatening danger fi-om a 
powerful enemy, or even to send a email expedition 
against an insignificant one, without upsetting the whole 
country and endangering critical diplomatic relations by 
calling out our Reserves- 

While not venturing to interfere with the Cardwellian 
theory of the equality between the home and foreign 
establishment, Mr. Brodrick introduced one modification 
to which it is worth while paying some attention. The 
creation of the Eoyal Garrison Pbegimeut, a step taken 
under the atreas of the war, which req^uired every avail- 
able battalion in South Africa, ia a measure coniaining 
in it great possibilities of development. Many of our 
garrisons, especially coaling-stationa such as Malta and 
Gibraltar, are so confined that the proper training of 
troops in them ia out of the question. They are there- 
fore very undesirable places to which to send soldiers 
who are etill required for active work in the field. On 
the other hand, as their defence will be mainly pa&sivG, 
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and will require no extraordinary exertion in the way of 
long marches or attacks In force, it can be carried out 
CLuite BB well by rather older men. These are the direct 
advantages. 

The indirect ones are no less. In the first place, the 
separating off of a purely garrison force from the rest of 
the Army will help to dispel that vicious and unmilitary 
strategical doctrine that the purpose of our Army abroad 
is to * garrison ' certain possessions. That doctrine ia 
of the Bame clase aa the now well-exploded doctrine that 
in order to guard our coasts the Navy must never lose 
eight of them. Just as the aim ol the Navy must be to 
seek out and destroy any hostile fleet wherever it may 
he, so the aim of our Army abroad must be to crush in 
the field any force that it is called upon to fight, whether 
it be composed of rebellious subjects or exterual foes. 
Our foreign Anny muBt be, in the main, a field Army, 
and not a collection of gan'iaons. The aeeond indirect 
advantage of the Eoyal Garrison Begiment is that it 
offers an opening for a considerable number of old 
soldiers who are either anxious to stick to soldiering or 
unable to find a career elsewhere. Given an increase of 
the regiment to 15,000 or 20,000 men, and at the same 
time a considerable reduction in the total establishment 
of Begulara kept up, the opening will become largo enough, 
proportionately, to prove a great inducement to recruit- 
ing. The estaiblishment of the Eoyal Garrison Kegimenfc 
may be regarded^, in its coneeption at leasts as one of 
the Boimdest measures which Mr. Erodrick inaugurated. 

There has, however, been a certain mistake in the 
way in which that conception has so far been actually 
carried out— a mistake which is bound to prejudice 
considerably both the military eMciency and the ad- 
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minktrntive cost of theee battalions, and also to diminish 
seriotisly the good effect they might otherwise have upon 
recruiting. That mistake lies in insiBting that the 
soldier should have completed his term with the Reaerre 
before being allowed to join the Royal Gatrison Regiment. 
That means that the man who wishes to continue the 
career o£ a soldier must take temporary work, wbich^ if 
ho !b any use, he is not likely to give up after an intarval 
of five years, and that, in coneequenee* the men who 
will ba secured will mainly be those who have proved 
failures in civil life. Soldiers who wish to join the Royal 
Crarrlson Regiment should be allowed to do so directly 
they enter the Reserve after their period of foreign 
service, or else to serve on with their regiments till they 
are bo allowed. The diminution of the Reserve which 
thia would entail would not really be serious, and would 
be far more than compensated by the beneficiat effect upon 
recruiting. Again, it is an essential feature of the aystem 
of garrison regiments that the married establishment in 
them should be considerable. Under the present extem- 
porized arrangement, most of the men were already 
married and had targe families, often in very poor 
circumstances, when they enU^t^d^ and the separation 
from their families, rendered necessary at the moment 
owing to the lack of accommodation at the principal 
garrisons, has by no means led to good results. The 
number of wives and children would be considerably less 
if the men only married, as a rule, after joining the 
regiment — which would be the case if they joined the 
regiment immediately on eiplration of their colour 
service— and they would probably, on the whole, be of 
a better class, and their children would provide a good 
stamp of recruit for the Army. 
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A further development in the same direction ie 
indicated by the fecent deciaion to transfer some of the 
battalions of the Garrison Eegiment to South Africa, 
not in order to garrison the coast porta, but to settle 
down in the interior of the new colonies as a sort of 
Imperial EesGrve- This is an excellent principle, and 
capable of the very widest application in every part oi 
the Empire ; but it is perhaps worth considering whether 
these regiments should not he separated from the Boyal 
Garrison Kegiment and constituted into an Imperial 
Eeserve Regiment. Admission into this regiment might 
be given by preference to old cavalry or mounted infantry 
or horse artillery soldiers, while the ordinary infantry- 
man or field artilleryman would be better suited in a 
stationary garrison. 

The reeruiting problem has been directly approached 
by Mr. Brodrick on three different li^eg, all of them 
sound ones in themselves, the chief error being the 
attempt to use them to bolster up an imposssible system 
■\vhich demands far more recrnita th&n even the new 
conditions will secure. In the first place, he introduced 
a substantial increase of pay. That this increase will 
certainly be an inducement there can be no doubt, 
though whether, under the present conditions, it irill 
bring in the class of men that are wanted is still some- 
what open to question.* The almost more important 
question of raising the pay of the non-commisBioned 
officer has not yet been dealt with, but ought naturally 
to follow. 

* ^ We want & higher elaas of men, and I am perfectly aura that 
what we are holding out to them now will not produeo that clasa. 
We will get more of the same class.' — 4,546 : GfiKEaiL K^lly- 
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In offering the soldier the alternative of enliBting only 
for three years and then going into the Reserve, Mr. 
Erodrick initiated a policy which ought not only to 
increase the Reserve, but greatly to improve the eon- 
difcions of recraiting. There can be no doubt that, from 
the recruiting point of view, the worst feature of the old 
system was the period of Beiviea, which was too short to 
offer the soldier a career^ and too long to enable hini to 
start on equal terms with others in other walks of life. 
J3y the new method the recruit who only wishes to 
soldier for a time will be able to start civilian life early 
enough not to be handicapped as compared with others^ 
while the proportion of openings in the non-commia- 
sioned ranks, and of appointments afterwards for those 
who continue serving for the longer period, will be in- 
creased sufficiently to make the service more attractive. 

At the same time, as in the case of more than one of 
Mr. Brodrick'e reforms, the sound underlying idea might 
perhaps with advantage have been somewhat differently 
applied. Instead of compelling every soldier to join for 
three years only, with the option of re-enlistment at the 
end, it would have been simpler to have kept the old 
term of service, but to have announced that any efficient 
Holdier could, in hia third year of service, give sis months' 
notice of hia desire to join the Keserve. The necessity 
of taking the initiative would thus ba.ve been on the men 
who wished to leave rather than on those who wished to 
stay, and the transition to the eyatem of two periods of 
service would have been more gradual. As it is, the new 
system has been rather a leap in the dark, and till it has 
come into working operation it will be a source of consider- 
able anxiety to the authorities. The ordinary aoldier 
does not like to pledge himself beforehand to any 
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definite statement ot bia intentionsj and at the present 
moment there is very Httle evidence available as to how 
many men will continue to serve on after the first three 
years. And iu any case, unless the War Office takes 
fitepa to provide a sufScient proportion of openings for 
the longer service soldier at the end of his colour Bervice^ 
and so to give the longer service the attractiveness of a 
career, it may before long find itself in the awkward 
predicament of having no drafts available for India. 

Side by side with the low pay and disadvantageous 
conditions of the old service, the discomforts and un- 
pleasantnesses of the soldier's life have been another 
great deterrent to recruiting. No one has been more 
zealous in the past to improve the soldier's position and 
comfort than Lord Eoberts, the present Commander-in- 
Chief, and a good deal has already been done in that 
direction in the last year or two. The new barracks 
that are being built are in every respect an enormous 
improvement on the old ones. The Hystem of cubicles 
gives the soldiers greater privacy ; the arrangements for 
meals are made with a little more regard to the amenity 
of life ; the sanitary arrangements are less primitive ; 
the bathrooms, though even now hardly adequate, have 
been very largely increased ; the married quarters are 
being built somewhat more like the dwelling-places of 
respectable families and less like gaols* The permission 
to wear plain clothes when on leave and to smoke in 
the streets in uniform, and other little concessions of 
that sort, are no doubt appreciated. The number of 
sentries and guards has been somewhat reduced — a step 
in the right direction, though considered oC doubtful 
advantage by some as doing away with a useful means 
of inculcating discipline. Much more doubtful, certainly, 
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is the policy which was temporarily introdaced in some 
stations of indiserirainatelj allowing young soldiers to 
stay out all night. This can hardly be regarded as 
tending to promote discipline or as an indacement to 
respectable and sober living, and, though naturally not 
tinpopular with the soldiers themselvea, will not tend 
to make soldiering more popular in the country, or to 
inspire parents with any desire that their eons should 
enter the Army. 

There, indeed, comes in what is really the moat 
serious of all the obstacleB to recruiting — the rooted 
dislike of the more respectable poorer classes lor soldier- 
ing, a dislike based partly^ no doubt, on the nnsatiBfac- 
tory prospects of the soldier's life hitherto, but also due 
largely to mere ignorant prejudice. To remove that 
prejudice, and to inculcate a military spirit in the 
nation, which will induce boys to enlist from a natural 
preference for the soldier's life rather than from the 
mere lack of work^ from hunger, or cold, which are at 
present the chief con federates of the recruiting sergeant, 
is really the first task for anyone who would set our 
voluntary system on a firm and permanent basis. In 
other words, if we wish to avoid conscription on the 
continental plan, and to keep up an army for foreign 
service by voluntary enhstmenfc, we must inetih compul- 
eorily if necessary, something of the military spirit and 
of the rudiments of military training Into the youth of 
the country. In that direction the Government have as 
yet taken no steps. On the contrary, the War Office 
has always looked with considerable suspicion on any 
proposals made by educational institutions tor the gi'ant 
of facilities or of financial aid to cadet corps, rifle clubs, 
or any such organizations, mainly because they could 
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not see the immediate return in military strength for 
the money expended. 

As regards the training of our Army, one may readily 
acknowledge that the experiences of the war have cot 
been altogether neglected. No one foresaw more clearly 
beforehand or realized more quickly and completely 
from experience the lessons of modem warfare than 
Lord Roberts, The new drill-books^ embodying his 
ideas, worked out by Colonel Henderson, one of the 
ablest students of the art o£ war in this generation, 
whose early death has been an almost irreparable loss 
to the British Army, hear on almost every page the 
stamp of our recent experience, and may fairly claim to 
be in advance of anything taught on the Continent. 
The importance of ehooting, especially of rapid shooting 
at close ranges, at natural targets, and in natural firing 
poBitiona, is also thoroughly recognised by the authori- 
ties. The equipment and training of the cavah-y are 
being brought into harmony with the leBSone of the war. 
Beouting, skirmishing, the importance of a quick eye 
for ground^ are all being taught more seriously and 
adequately than before. The recent manceuvres showed 
a great advance in the tactical handling of the troops 
and in the skill of the men upon anything that could 
have been witnessed four years ago, though it must not 
be forgotten that the presence of a large proportion of 
officers and men with South African experience had 
probably aa much to do with it as the actual improve- 
ment in the system of training. 

Unfortunately, a recognition of the lessons of the war 
in drill-books and Army orders, and the presence of 
veterans, are not sufficient in themselves unless they are 
accompanied by the granting of the facilities necessary to 
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make a proper trammg possible. Training for modern 
conditions, with their long ranges and extended forma- 
tions, requires a far larger area of ground than was 
thonght necessary before. Our training-grounda were 
quite inadequate before the war ; they are ludicrously so 
to-day. The ground at Aldershot is big enough for 
the training of a few battalions ; it is absurd as a 
training-ground for an army corps, or even a division. 
Salisbury Plain, when first boughfcj was not a bad 
training-ground for a small force ; it has now been bo 
corapletely covered with barracks and riilB and artillery 
ranges tbat it is of very little uae for any force what- 
ever. At Bra^aller stations the training-grounds, usually 
about the size of a email golf-links, are generally ako 
used for the rifle-range, and are conee<];uently only avail- 
able occasionally. It is useless to try and train soldiers 
with these Jaeilities. One might as well try to train a 
polo team in a London back garden. Small snma were 
given last year to commanding officers to hire ground 
for field training. That is a step in the right direction, 
but the sums were quite inadequate for the purpose.* 

A good deal could be done by a thorough -going 
Manoeuvres Act The Act of 1897, which, for the sake 
of the pheasant, eseludEs all coppices, covers, and 
woods from the sphere of manoeuvres, and which forbids 
the digging up of the ground for entrenchments, ia 
destructive of all realism in the operations, and its 
amendment ia urgently required. But, even so, the fact 
remains that land in England ie so valuable and so 
completely taken up for agricultural or other purposes 
that to train Eegular troops properly in England would 
cost enormous sums of money. The Governmentj 
* See Appendis E. 
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matead of recognising this iact and removing our 
troops to regions where land for training is abundant 
and cheap, or else spending money freely on the 
acquisition or hire of adequate training -grounds at 
home, have preferred eimply to shut their eyes to the 
question, and would sooner have an untrained army at a 
vast expense than incur the extra expenditure for the 
rearrangement of their forces which would be required 
in order to train them. 

But not only have our troops no ground on which to 
be trained, but they have no time for training. Under 
the existing syetem, everything that is connected with 
the maintenance and upkeep of the barracks and of the 
regimental life generally ia supposed to be done by the 
Boldiers themselves. The result m that in an ordinary 
garrison town an enormous proportion of soldiers are 
always employed on a number of miscellaneous clerical 
and ' fatigue ' duties. All this work could be much 
better and more efficiently done either by Eeservists or 
by civilians Irom outside ; but in that caae it would 
have to be paid for, and the men who did it would not 
appear on the statement of effective soldiers which the 
Secretary of State annually makes to Parliament.* 

Here again the efficiency of the Army is sacrificed to 
the system of sham, whose main object is to produce aa 
large an army on paper aa possible, regardless of its 
military value. The absence of ground to train on and 
of men to train, is no leas harmful to officers than to 
men.f Training men for modem war on a ground tha 
siae of a large crieket-field is pure make-believe, and 
make-believe is destructive of all professional keenness. 
It is no use to scold the British Army officer, and say 

* See Appendix F. t See Appendix E, 




that he is not as keen or as practical as his colleague of 
the Kavy. "What would become of keeimesa in the 
Navy i£ the Britieh battle-fleet, in order to economize 
caal, viQie never allowed to go out of harbour, while half 
the sailors were continually kept away doing odd jobs 
on shore ? Success in modern war will depend almost 
entirely on efficient training, and^ if it is worth while 
keeping up an army at all, it is worth while training it 
properly, even if doing bo necessitates a reduction of the 
nominal strength. That ie an essential point which the 
present Governmenji are still far from realizing as 
clearly as might be wished. 

On the general training and education of officers a 
CommiBsion was appointed some time ago, and a very 
Yalaable report issued last autumn. The real gi^t of 
that report was that there must be some adequate 
inducement to encourage officers to improve them- 
Belves, and, what is equally important, to encour- 
age the most capable and most ambitious men in the 
Army to compete ior the position of inBtructors. That 
inducement may be partly financial, but by far the most 
effective instrument to produce professional keennesB is 
promotion. The organization of a separate education 
branch at the War Office and the introduction of a 
system of selective promotion may be taken as genuine 
attempts on Mr. Brodrick's part to grapple with these 
all*important questions. It is to be regretted^ however, 
that the Educational Commission did not include within 
its scope the very important subject of the education of 
non-commisBioned officers, for which at present no 
provision at all is made, or for the education of the 
soldier. "With tbe ever -iner easing dispersion of the 
firing-line, the function of the non-commiBsioned officer 
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will become more and more important. A training- 
college for non-eommiBsioned officers is one of the most 
urgent needs of the Army. Even in the private soldier 
intelligence has become a factor of the very firat 
importance. If only the same amount of energy were 
pat into the development of the etunted and neglected 
brains of our recruits && ia pat into the development 
oE their cheste and forearms, the result would be an 
incalculable increase m the fighting value of our forcee. 
One branch of the Army, indeed, has probably 
benefited more from Mr. Brodriek's exertions on its 
behalf than from those of any War Minister in the past. 
I refer to the Eoyal Army Medical Corps, the conditions 
of whose service have been enormously improved. 
There is every hope that if the policy initiated by 
Mr. Brodriek is carried on and expanded, the Army 
Medical Corps will succeed in attracting^ as it has not 
done hitherto, a sufficient supply of able and ambifcioua 
medical students, and that it will provide them with 
opportunities for keeping abreast with the advance of 
medical science instead of relapsing into the intellectual 
apathy begotten of an endless round of the routine 
treatment of the ordinary barrack complaints. And 
while on this subject it is necessary to refer to one 
measure of reform which still awaits a Secretary of 
State with the courage and sound sense to carry it into 
execution, and that is some measure to put an end to 
the terrible ravages of preventable contagious disease la 
our Army. Those indispensable precautions to secure 
the soldier*e health which were abolished in 1883 in 
England, and in 1888 in India, in deference to the 
clamour of a fanatical section with whom the G-overn- 
ment of the day was afraid to quarrel, must be restored 
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in or^er to put an end to a state of tbinga which is not 
only a source ot weakness to our Army, but a spreading 
plague spot in the body of the nation. 

At the Headquarters of the Army chaos has reigned 
aupreme for years, and the etate of affairs since the war 
seems to have grown steadily worse instead of better,* 
The evidence given on this subject before the Royal 
Commiaaion reveals a condition of things the continuance 
of which ia a grave national danger. It is not aa if the 
subject had not been Lafiuirod into before. A perfectly 
definite remedy for the evils from which the War Office 
suffers was put forward by the Hartington Commisaion 
in 1891 and disregarded. The War Office was once 
again made the subject of a searching inquiry soon after 
Mr. Brodriek entered the War OMce by a committee of 
eminent practical men under tha chairmanship of Bu' 
Clinton Dawkins. Though hampered by the narrowneaa 
of ItB reference, the committee condemned the existing 
War Office syatein in the most unqualified terms. It 
made a number of recommend a fcions, of which up to the 
present only the least valuable one — namely, the sub- 
stitution of soldiers for civilian clerks in the War Office^ 
has been really effectively carried out,, and it has been 
carried out in a manner bo hasty aa to eauae the most 
serious confusion.! Andnow another Royal Commission 

* 'When I cama back to the War Office, having' beea away ia 
SQuLh Africa siacB 1899, nothing struck me mare thaa the con. 
geation of tlie work, and she nnaiber of thing's that have to go up 
to the Secretary ol State that formerly did not.* — 4,710; GuNBa-UL. 
KsLLV. Kenny. 

+ ' We could neTer have carried out the ftrraagementa for the wbc 
if we had had the military clerka we have now-' — ' Because they 
have not suflident initelligence or trammg?"' — ' Yea, neither, as a 
rule.*— 2,892-2,893 : Lieutenant-Coi-okel J. S, Cowans, 
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has inveBtigated the matter, and once more a de^nite 
scheme^n all essentials the same aa that of the 
Hartington Commission — has heen urged by the 
BtrongeBt memberB of the CommisBion. Will the new 
Secretary of State have the courage or the power to put 
the scheme into execution ? 

One very important step towards the reform of oar 
Headquarters organization was indeed taken by Mr. 
Brodrict when the Mobilization and Intelligence De- 
partments were united and put under the control of Sir 
■William Nicholson, one of the most capable men in the 
British Army. In this new department the sanguine 
Bpectator may perhaps Bee the germ and nucleus of that 
General Staff which was declared to be an absolute 
necessity for the British Army by the Hartington Com- 
mission thirteen years ago. Even more important in 
Bome ways has been the reorganization of the Imperial 
Council of Defence, But however useful that Council 
may be in Becuring the consideration of Imperial strategy 
as a T^holej its deliberations will be of little value unless 
they are based on sufficient information. Only an 
adequately equipped General Staff can supply the infor- 
mation, and, as far as can be judged from the actions of 
the Government, they have hitherto shown not the 
slightest intention of trying to create an adequate 
General Staff and a Staff system. The fact is that a 
real General Staff, with an Intelligence and Mobilization 
Department adequate to the various needs of the British 
Empire, would cost a certain amount of money, possibly 
half a million a year. But a nation that goes on auto- 
matically piling up million after million on to its Army 
Budget to increase the gross bulk of the Army, without 
considering for what purposes that money is wanted, 
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naturally haa no money to spare for making that Army 
effective. There lies the point o! the whole question of 
Army reform to-day. 

The object of this chapter has not heen to find fault 
with Mr, Brodrick'a meaaures. Many of them have 
undoubtedly been excellent in themselves, and all have 
been inspired by an honest and sincere desire to improve 
the Army. More has been done for the Aimy in Mr. 
Erodrick's three years than during the tenure of office 
of any Secretary of State since Mr. Cardwell. But at a 
time like the present we cannot afford to be Batiefied 
with improvement on a system that is no longer suited 
to our needs. We want someone who is ready to go to 
the root of the matter^ and to ask himself freely and 
frankly what are the purposes for which we want a 
Begular Army, and how we can beet meet those require- 
ments within the limits of reasonable expenditure. Wo 
have come to a parting of the ways. Are we goings on 
the present syetem, to continue indefinitely piling up an 
Army of Inefficients^ and, like the frog in the fable^ to 
endeayourj on paper at least, to swell ourselveB to the 
bulk of the military cattle of the Continent ? Or can we 
remodel our present system and create for ourselves a 
Eegular Army — small indeed, but effectively trained, 
effectively organized, and efTectively posted for all 
probable eventualities ? 



CHAPTER III 

SOUTH AFEICA AND THE HOME ESTABLISHMENT 

The general Qutlinea of our military requirements and 
the estent to which the cbangea introduced during the 
tenure of office ol the late Secretary o( State for War 
have contributed^ or failed to contribute, towards a satis- 
factory solution of the Army prohlem have been the 
subject of the preceding chapters. In the following 
ones the attempt will be made to suggest some of the 
main features of a workable system of Imperial military 
defence. The moat immediate question from the 
strategic point of view is, as has been indicated already, 
the question of distribution* Where must our Army be 
placed BO that it can most efficiently and economically 
secure the defence of our territories and of our political 
interests? "What organization must be devised in order 
that the troopa may be maintained in good health and 
in military efficiency in those parts of the world where 
we require them ? 

Reference has already been made to Lord Cardweire 
organization of the Army into linked battalions, which 
is the baeia of the distribution of the Army under the 
existing system. Applied as that system waa— namely, 
to keeping half of the Regular Army and the whole of 
the Beserves in these ialanda — it has long become a 
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glaring anaclironism. At the present day the retention 
in England of a Eegular Army equal in size to that 
which we maintain abroad Ib Btrategicallj absurd and 
financially minouB* 

At the same timej it must not be supposed that the 
system, ae planned by its originator, was wholly bad. 
In the days before Lord Cardwell's reforms the Army 
■was composed of a number of single battalions of long- 
service soldiers. These battalions were moved about the 
Empire as the military necesaitiea of the occasion sng- 
gested, and in that respect the old system was^ strategi- 
cally, considerably superior to the one which Lord 
Cardwell introduced. But it waa only long service 
that made the old system possible. A certain number 
of rather young reeruita were no doubt at times sent out 
tt> battalions abroad, but, on the whole, those battalions 
weve composed of men of sufficient age to withstand the 
effects of a tropical climate. The introduction of short 
service would have flooded the battalions abroad with 
boys, or would have involved an enormous increase of 
the depots, where the recruits would have had to be kept 
two or three years on an average before they were sent 
out. But the training given at a depot was considered 
to be so inferior to the training the young soldier would 
get with a real fighting unit that it was thought better to 
let him, instead of staying on at the depots enter some 
battalion at home and be drafted to a battalion abroad 
two or three years later as a fully-trained as well as a 
full-grown soldier. If it had been thought possible, or 
desirable, to do this drafting of matured soldiers from 
battalions at home to battalions abroad indiscriminately 
— that is to say, from any one battalion at home to any 
other battalion abroad, as the battalions required men — 
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there Tpould have been no need for that complete re- 
organization which was introduced. 

£nt it was felt that sach a proceeding would be 
entirely deBtructive of the regimental character of the 
Britieh Armyj a character on which it has always 
prided iteelf. In order to preserve the moral value of 
regimental traditiona as far as possible^ the step was 
taken of linking up battalionB in paire, so that the draft 
from one particular battalion at home should always go 
to a certain other battalion abroad. The arrangement 
caused much soreness in the Army at the time, but any 
other would have caused almost more, and the hope 
of those who devised it that the two battalion regi- 
ments would gradually come to consider themselves as 
units, has^ on the whole, been justified by the result. 
Since the South African War, certainly, the new terri- 
torial names have almost completely asserted their 
supremacy over the historical numbers, and the value 
of the local connection in stimulating the keenness of 
Militia and Volunteers, and in awakening local interest 
and sympathy in the doings of the troops, was abundantly 
made manifest at every stage of the campaign.* In this, 
as in many other respects, the war justified Lord Card- 
well against many of the most vehement criticisms 
directed against the revolutionary character of his 

* ' Doea the tsrritxarial ayatem lead to esprit de corps P — * Enor- 
mously. I had the Manchester Eegkaent under my eommatid and 
tti€ StatTordshlrs Beglmeiit, and the people of MoncheBter and S^af- 
fordaiiire took an interest in everything connected with their bet- 
tolioBB. With th& men of the battalions their one idea waa to go 
back to the county from which they cbihb proud of themeelvea and 
their regiment. I think the territorial system has had a very good 
effect. That is my experienee of It," — 17^878 : Majdk-GeneraI' Slfi 

H, M, L, BUHDLB, 
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I reforms. A Unking up of battaliona into groups of four 
I would undoubtedly in some ways have proved more 
I serviceable and adapted itself with greater elasticity to 
the changing conditions of our policy. Eut the opposi- 
tion to it at the time woiUd have been stUl gi'eater, and 
it must be remembered that the whole trend of the 
military policy of the day, and more especially of the 
political party to which Lord Gardwell belonged, was to 
limit our military reaponaibility as far as possible to the 
defence of the United Kingdom and the maintenance of 
our rule in India, a twofold task to which a system of 
two battalion regiments seemed peculiarly well adapted. 
The effects of the linked battation Byatem upon the 
home battalioHB has for years been the subject of un- 
favourable criticism, and deservedly so. But it is only fair 
to Lord Card well and hie coadjutors at the War Office to 
remember that their original conception of their scheme 
presupposed that the recruits for the home battalions 
would be averagely healthy youths over eighteen years 
of age, BO that the home battalions, though composed of 
young soldiers, would still be efficient fighting units, and 
that their Eeservists would be, in the main, required for 
the real purposes of a Reserve — that is to say, to bring 
up the battalions to full war strength and to fill up the 
gaps in the fighting-line after war had begun, and not 
simply to displace men already serving with the colours, 
but unfit to be used for war. The * squeezed lemon,* the 
' special,' and the ' creche ' were not essential features of 
the British Army at home as they conceived it. The 
fault no doubt lies partly with them for cutting down the 
real inducements to soldiering by the introduction of the 
new term of service. But it lies still more with their 
Buccessors, who have gone on steadily increasing the 
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Army, and consequeiitly increasing the demand for 
recruits, without improTing those conditions in any ivay. 

What new method, then, or what adaptation of the 
existing method, can we devise that will both meet our 
present strategic requirements, ease the strain upon our 
finances, and at the aatne time help to solve the recruit- 
ing problem ? The first esBential, undoubtedly, is to 
reduce the total numerical strength of our Regular Army. 
A considerable reduction of the Regular forces, con- 
currently with the oiiher inducementa to recruiting 
which Mr. Brodiick has during the last two years 
introduced, ought to go a long way towards solving the 
recruiting problem. There can be little doubt that if we 
could bring down our present recruiting requirements to 
something like 35jOOO men a year, the improved condi- 
tions of service, especially if rather more is done to 
provide openings for the time-expired men — and that 
willj of course, be easier when there are leas of them to 
provide for— ought to secure an ample supply of men of 
the stamp that are wanted. 

A second essential, no less important, is to increase 
the portion of our Regular forces placed within striking 
distance of what in a previous article has been described 
as the military front ai the British Empire. Those two 
conditions, taken together, naturally upset the whole 
Cardwellian equipoise. They involve the reduction of 
the Regular force kept in the British Isles from a half to 
something like a quarter, or even leas, of the whole 
Regular Army. That reduction is justifiable, not only 
in view of the fact that the main defence of these islands 
must always be the Navy, but also because the military 
conditions in highly civilized and in comparatively 
uncivilized countries are so different that tbe sort of 
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anny wliich is most efficient for the latter la likely in 
the former to be far less efficient than a much cheaper 
force raised and trained for purely local purposeB. 

More eomplicated and technical is the qiieBtion of how 
hatfcalions under the new distribution are to be related to 
each other. Unless we are ready to go to the length of 
indiscriminate drafting from one battalion to another, the 
battalions must remain linked up in Bome definite pro- 
portion. One suggestion that has been made to meet 
this difficulty is that we should repeat the Cardwellian 
process of linking up regiments once again, and create 
four- battahon regiments, of which three battalions 
should always ba abroad and one at home ; or three- 
battalion regimenta, of which two should be abroad and 
one at home. There is a great deal to be said for a 
larger grouping than that afforded by the present single- 
link system* One of these days it may well become 
necessary to face the internal friction caused by again 
throwing names and traditions into the meUiag-pot, Or^ 
as an alternative which offers very great advantages from 
the tactical point of view, the present battalions might 
be broken up into battalions £00 strong contaming four 
companies each. But without a complete alteration in 
the terms of service and the age at which recruits are 
enlisted, such a regrouping would not meet the present 
difficaltyj which ia that the existing home eBtablish- 
ment, though strategically unnecessarily large, is from 
the drafting point of view chronieally insufficient, and 
likely to become more so. 

For if one battalion at home, with the help of a depot, 
can only just keep one foreign battalion supplied with 
drafts at the cost of reducing itself to the state of a 
* squeezed lemon/ how much lees will one battalion be 
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able to supply two or three ! It may be suggested that 
the depots could be conBiderably enlarged. But to meet 
what would be required of them they would have to be 
enlarged to the size of battalions, aud that would simply 
mean reintroducing the old parity of battalions over 
again. At the same time, the home battalion would 
have to pass almost the whole ol its strength out in 
drafts every year^ a very serious obstacle to effective 
training. This difficulty will be all the greater when, 
under the new terms of service introduced by Mr. 
Brodriek, a very considerable proportion oi the eoldiera 
in the home battalions in&ist on passing into the Eeserva 
at the end of their third year without going abroad. 
Even under the present eystem of a parity of battalions 
at home and abroad it is not improbable that the new 
conditions of service will necessitate the 'home' bat- 
taliong being kept at a higher establishment than hitherto, 
& serious thing to contemplate if we are to keep up the 
Army on its present footing. It is, after all, a simple 
question of arithmetic. With the present strength of 
home battalions it ia uecesaary^ in order to keep up the 
battalions abroad, that 75 per cent, of the men should 
re-enliet at the end of their three years. If experience 
shows that not more than 50 per cent, will do so, the 
only remedy (short of again altering the terms of pay 
and service) will be to raise the strength of the home 
battalion till 50 per cent, of its annual output of three 
years* men equals 75 per cent, of the previous output ; in 
other words, to raise it from under 800 to nearly 1,200 
men. 

A system of raultiple linked battalions with a rather 
longer term of service, in which the hrst battalion at 
home should draft to a second battalion in healthy 
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places liie South Africa, or comparatively healthy places 
like the Mediterranean and some Indian stations, and 
the Becond battalion, in turn, to the battalion in India, 
would not be open to the same objectionH, but would 
be eoatly in traneport and clumsy in working. In fact, 
whatever modificationB may ultimately be made m the 
single-link sygtem, the fact remains that those modifica- 
tions will not, by themselves, get round the problem of 
the parity of battalions reqiiiied by drafting necesBities, 
The solution of that problem must come firsts and mean- 
while the present system might well be allowed to go on» 
How, then, can we adapt the present system to our 
new strategical needs ? A reference to the cauBes of its 
adoption will, perhaps, suggest the solution of the 
difficulty. It was adopted for climatic reasona, because 
the young soldier could not be sent to India. At that 
time the only really healthy station for troopa that was 
important enough to come into serious consideration was 
the United Kingdom, and it wBiS not unnatural then, 
especially in view of the mistaken fears of invasion 
which in those days animated our military authorities, 
to decide to keep the whole of the young-soldier battahons 
in these islands. But since then other regions of the 
Empire, no less healthy than England, though con- 
sidered of little consequence in Lord Cardwell's day, 
have acquh^ed an increased strategical importance. 
They have also developed since that day as homes of a 
large self-governing British population, are in every 
respect more comparable, ae countries for Englishmen 
to live in, with the Mother- country than they were thirty 
years ago, and are bound to develop still more rapidly in 
the near future under the stimulus of preferential trade 
within the Empire* 
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Why should not the term 'lioma ' stations be extended 
to these also ? As a matter of fact, even before the war, 
in order to avoid a breakdown of the systemj part of the 
garrison of Gihraltarj and even of that of Hong-Kongj 
were temporarily placed on the home establish ment. That 
was a mere m^ke&hift. But Tphy should not that which 
was uaed successfully, as far as its immediate object 
went, as a makeshift^ be now taken up as a deliberate 
policy ? Why should not South Africa, and ultimately 
Canada and Anatralia, be included in the home section 
of our Imperial system of defence ? It may be a long 
time before they become of any importance as recriiiting 
centres, and thus become in the fullest sense of the word 
home stations ; but they atl offer every climatic advan- 
tage for the healthy physical development of young men, 
and they all provide — at any rate, to a certain ejttent — 
that horae environment which the EngliBh soldier does 
not find in India or in one of our foreign coaling-stations. 
In any of the self-governing Colonies the private soldier 
willj in his spare time^ find the amusements and social 
intercourse of hia own home ; he will make friends or 
even find relations among the inhabitants. While still 
serving he can look round foi* opportunities of earning 
a livelihood when the time comes for him to join the 
Eeserve — opportunities, in most eases, more promising 
than any open to him in England. 

At this moment we have a great opportunity for put- 
ting this auggeation into practice. As a result of the 
late war, we have a large and efficient force in South 
Africa. With a view to the political situation in South 
Africa — for moral effect, perhaps, rather than in fear of 
any aetual disturbance — it ia advisable not to diminish 
that force for some time to come. But, apart from that, 
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general considerations of Imperial strategy malie it a 
matter ol almoet vital consequence that ^e should keep 
in Soutii Africa an army large enougli to reinforce any 
other threatened portion of our military front at the 
shortest possible notice. 

Why should ve not, then, instead of basing, as 
Mr. Brodrick did, all our schemes of organization on 
some problematical future when it may be advisable to 
reduce the South African force to twelve batfcahona, 
franMy accept the situation as it is, include South Africa 
in the Home Army, aud permanently locate the first two 
divisions of that Home Army in the South African com- 
mand ? We shall at one stroke thereby diminish the 
Regular Army we have to keep up by twice the etjuiva- 
lent of the forces authorized for South Africa by Mr, 
Brodrisk's scheme, the transfer of the Soath African 
force from the foreign to the home establishment affect- 
ing the balance of the linked- bat tahon system just as 
the transfer of a Tote from one side to the other in the 
House of Commons^ counting two on a division, affects 
the balance of parties. For, taJdng Mr. Brodriek's 
scheme, we have 78 battalions at home to balance 78 
abroad, including 12 in South Africa, or a total of 156 
batfcalionB. Excluding South Africa from the foreign 
establishment, you have only 66 foreign battalions to 
provide for. These require a corresponding home estab- 
Uf^hment of 66 battalions, and however many of these 
you keep in Booth Africa, the total number required will 
still be only 132, or 24 less than Mr, Brodrick's estab- 
lishment. The relief to our finances and to the recruit- 
ing department which will ensue in consequence can 
hardly be overestimated. 

That South Africa ia a country to which the young 
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recruit can be sent with perfect safety ib a queation 
aboafc which we need have no anxiety. No one who has 
been out to the South African War can fail to have been 
struck by the way in which our young aoMieiB developed 
in the healthy and bracing atmosphere of the high veld.* 
In no other country but South Africa could a campaign 
saeh as we have carried on without a single LntermiBsion, 
with troops marching all day and sleeping every night in 
the open month after month, have been conducted with 
less than four or five times the casualties from disease. 
It may be safely asserted that if the South African War 
had been fought in England under similar conditions 
the death-rate would have been Eomething appalling. 
Enteric fever, due to bad sanitation, has, indeed, in the 
past been prevalent in South African towne such as 
Eloemfontein and Ladysmith ; but, on the whole, there 
are few countries in the world to which boys of seventeen 
or eighteen could go with less fear of dieease and more 
hope of rapid physical development than South Africa. 

Again, if the War OMco is really eager to secure de- 
centrali^ationj as it professes to be, then it can find a 
far greater opportunity for a really decentralized and 
self- contained command in South Africa than in England. 
The difference in local conditions and the length of time 
required for correspondence by letter are in themselves 
factors that make against excessive centralization . 
Moreover, the fact that the command in this case is 

* ' South Africa is the climate of all cUmatee for boya or young 
men.' — 16,565 : Major-Genkeai Sir B. Polb-Caeew. 

' South Africa has bucIi a raagnifioect climate for mea that the 
mttteriaJ that would bg ubtain^d would improve very much on the 
high v@M, and, of com-B^, there is a i^cope for mtmceuvrcB that there 
IB not LQ this country. I think :t vrouM he a very fine echooL' — 
16,572 : GEHi&KbL F<n^-C&R%W. 
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A real geographical, national, and economic unit, and 
that the purposee for which the South African forces are 
likely to be uaed fall under two or three main heads, 
make it not only poBsible, but in the highest degree 
advisable, that the South African Commander-in-Chief 
should be entrusted with the very widest measure of 
control over the executive and financial administration 
of hiB army, with the collection of information and the 
preparation of plaas for such wars as may be possible in 
South Africa, and with the preparation of schemes for rapid 
mobilizatton and the concentration of troops at Sonth 
African ports in readinesa for immediate despatch to 
Egypt, India, or the Far East. Like the German Army 
Corps commander, the Commander in South Africa could 
gradually become almost wholly autonomous^ being sub- 
ject to the direct control of the War Office only as regards 
broad questions of policy, though, of course^ like the 
German commander in the same position, subject to 
frequent and searching inspection of his financial, ad- 
ministrativej and staff methods. 

As a training- gromid South Africa offers advantages 
which hardly any country in the world could pretend to 
rival. Not only is its climate very healthy, but it is 
admirably suited for open-air work all the year round. 
All through the colder halt of the year the soldier can 
sleep in the open without the slightest danger of rain, a 
fact which enormously facilitates, not only manceuvrea 
on a large scale, but also the moving about under war 
, conditiona of the smaller units. The costly postpone- 
ment of manceuvres, of which we have had recent 
esperienca in England, would be unknown in South 
Africa. On the other hand, unlike India, there is 
hardly a single day, even in the middle of summer, 
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on which the heat is anbearafaly oppressive. An inci- 
dental advfintage of the position of South Africa in ths^ 
Southern HemiBphere would be that reinforeementB 9snt to^^ 
India in the Indian summer or autumn, when the British 
troops in India are least effective as a result of the fearful 
summer heat, would arrive in the very best condition. 
Space ia unlimited, and there ia almost every gradatioQ^| 
of ground, from the endless level plains of the Orange 
Biver Colony and Griqualand to the Alpine fastnesses 
of the Dratensberg, and from the dense, perplexing 
scrub of the bushveld to the treeless, coverless open 
of the high veld or still bleaker Karroo-* In such a 
country the training of the soldier is an absolutely 
different thing to the disheartening struggle that it is in 
England, f I would confidently assert that at the end 
of three years' training cavalry and artillery trained in 
South Africa would^ be equal to twice, and infantry one 
and a half times, the game number of men trained iu^g 
this country, V 

There are certain objections, of course, which have 
been urged against the permanent retention of a large 
force in South Africa. The first is the objection of 
expense. Undoubtedly, the general coet of labour andfl 

* ' A very beftutifiil troiimig' ground ; ttflro wfta every Hort and 
form oi grgund^ — cover, and bare land between the ■COVer, aad b11^_ 
that could be required.' — 16,S14 : General Gatacrb. ^M 

f 'I nm stire you would get a very much better fighting machine 
trniiied in South Africa then in England.' — 13,664 : Lieutemant- 
Geneeal Bib Iaj) Hamilton. 

' Tlio advantage of training and keeping them in South Africa 
wouU be enormous.' — 14,025 : Sik Iah Hamilton. 

' I think the only training -ground for cavalry is in India and in 
Sonth Afri(?a.'— 17,609 : General C. E, Enok. 

' Any man cao be trained in a year, I think, in a country like 
that.' — 17,589 : General C. E. lijiox. 
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of the necessaries of life in South Africa, added to the 
cost of transportation, will increase the expense of troops 
kept out there over troops kept in England. There are, 
however, large items on the other side of the balance 
which are usually overlooked. To keep the Army 
eificient in England— that is to say^ to provide it with 
training- ground adequate to secure the proper training 
of the men, especially of the mounted forces and artillery 
—would cost enormous suma, to the neeogsity of pro- 
viding which our rulers have, bo far, ostrich-like, firmly 
shut their ejes. In Africa training ■ ground of a 
character bearing a much closer resemblance to that 
of the countries in which our Foreign Service Army is 
likely to fight is both cheap and abundant. If the 
question is one of efficiently ti-aining troops as well aa 
of merely feeding and housing them, it is by no means 
ao certain that South Africa is really the more expensive 
of the two. And, apart from permanent training-grounds, 
the cost of manceuvreB would be far less than in this 
country. The only damage troops can do ia the breaking 
of wire fences, and when one comes to consider that the 
average Bize of a piece of enclosed ground in South 
Africa is several thousand acres as against five or ten 
acres in England, it h evident that the amount of 
damage in that respect can only come to an insignificant 
fraction of the damage that would be involved if troops 
were moved about equally freely in England. This 
very autumn, while the manoGuvrea in England cost 
some .^140,000 for a force of 85,000 men, some 1G,000 
men in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony were 
carrying on a far more extensive and useful series of 
operations at a cost of £13,000. Tbat is to Bay, rather 
more than double the number of men in England cost 

E— 2 
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uearly eight times the money ; oTj to put it more Bimply, 
manceuvrGB in South Africa cost from one-quarter to 
one-third iivhat they do in England. 

Even as regards such a matter as the building of 
barracks, it must be remembered that though the cost 
of building in South Africa ia greater, the ground on 
which the buildings are placed is cheap, and the actual 
buildings themaelves need not be of as solid a construction 
RS in the damper and colder climate of England. The 
sale of existing barraelis situated on expensive sites in 
the centre of some of the large cities of England wouM 
probably go some way towards making up for the extra 
expense in South Afrioa. Then^ again, it is compara- 
tively cheap to buy and to feed horses in South Africa — 
at any rate if they are kept on the veld, and not fed 
wholly in the stable. In fact, South Africa Ib the ideal 
country for the creation^ at a comparatively low cost, of 
a great military remount and transport centre, o£ the 
necessity of which the unfortunate and ruinously costly 
experiences of the late war ought long ago tc» have 
convinced us. 

But apart from all this there remains the cardinal 
fact that the placing of the troops in South Africa on 
the homo establishment would render possible a total 
reduction of the Begular forces by 24 battalions. Now, 
even supposing that it cost 50 per cent, more to keep 
troops in South Africa than in England, the transfer 
from England to South Africa of 12 battalions, in addition 
to the establishment already fixed by Mr. Brodrick, would 
only involve an extra cost equal to the coat of keeping 
up 6 battalions. Setting this against the saving of 
reducing 24 battalions^ we still get a net saving of the 
cost of 18 battalions, Eeekoning roughly the extra coat 
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might work out at something between one and one and 
a half millions, according to the amount of money spent 
on giving the South African troops a colonial allowance, 
complete field transport, Bulficient horses for mounted 
infantry training, reasonable mana'uvre facilitiea, etc.; 
the net saving might be something between two millions 
and a million, according as the auperfluous 24 battaliona 
were actually abolished, or, what would be preferable, 
reduced to training cadres. 

It is impossible to £igbt against this conclusion, or to 
deny ihat the transference of a large part of our Home 
Army to South Africa will not only give us strategical 
advantages which can hardly be reckoned in money, but 
also involve an actual, immediate, and easily cakiilable 
economy in hard cash. 

Nevertheless, it is on this very issue ol expense that 
the proposal set forth in the present work has so far been 
thwarted. The vigorous advocacy of it in the Times and 
other papers ; the strong support of the Army Reform 
section among the Uuioiaist members in the Commons ; 
the less public, but even more powerful, pressure applied 
by Mr. Chamberlain and by the Council of Defence, 
finally eueceeded in overcoming the stubborn opposition 
offered by Mr. Brodrick to this extent, that he consented 
to keep up the South African establishment at 25,000 
men. The South African battaUons were to be on a 
peculiar mixed footing, neither draft-giving nor draft- 
receiving, a modification upon the eeheme here put 
forward, whose object was partly to have the South 
African battalions composed of maturer soldiers, but 
chiefly to avoid giving any excuse for the reduction of 
the Regular troops in England. The consequence of 
this desire to save the Army Corps scheme in its entirety 
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was that, instead of a saving, the proposed arrangementi 
involved an extra expenditure of aome £900,000 a year. 
With £400,000 of this Mr. Brodrick proposed to charge 
the Indian Government, on the ground that the chief 
benefit of the change would be enjoyed by India, who 
could thne secure a considerable reiuforcemeut at a mere 
fraction of the coat of an actual increase to the strength 
of the British troops in that country. This scheme was 
announeed in Parliament on July IG. Barely three weeks 
latar it vrm revoked, because India declared herself 
unable to afford the contribution. And Mr. Brodrick, 
with a disregard foi" the essential unity of Imperial 
defence which is almost too astounding for comment, 
openly declared to the world at large that the proposal 
had been made, *not for the needs of the War OlEee, 
but entirely for tha convenience of India.'* 

Another objection that has been urged is that the 
strategical disadvantages of England are not really 
so gi'eat as they seem on the map, because of the 
enormous faeiUties for sea transport which are provided 
by the centre of the world's shipping. This argument — 
one of the weightiest that can be urged for the retention 
of any considerable portion of our Regular troopa in the 
United Kingdom — is, however, aa has ah'eady been sug- 
gested, entnely iaaj>pHcable to the contingency which 
we have most reason to dread — namely, that of a struggle 
■with fb naval coalition combined with vi. aimultaneouiS 
attack upon our Eastern possessions. For the real 
difficulty about sending reinforcements from England 
is not so much the actual distance to our * military 
front ' as the difficulty and danger of traversing the first 
1,500 miles of sea. The difference between the despatch 

• See Appendis J, 
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of troops across a Britieh lake like the Tatlian Oeean and 
their despatch from England might well be a matter, not 
of days, bat of raonthB, And of what the delay of even 
ft few weeks may mean in a wav with a great Power the 
South African "War has given us the merest foretaste. 
Thirty thousand men trained in South Africa are 
anyhow worth fully 60^000 trained in England. But 
30,000 trained men in the fighting line at the outbreak 
of war* may be worth more than 300,000 two montbs 
lafcerj when our inadequate hosts have been driven back 
in confusion, when prestige has been lost, and rebellion, 
perchance, raises ita head. We cannot afford to repeat 
our South African performance on an Indian scale. 

As a matter of fact, the sea transport capaeiiies of 
South Africa are in themselves very large, and destjued 
to develop enormously in the future. Apart from 
the regular South African trade with Europe, there 
is a very considerable shipping between England and 
New Zealand and Australia which passGB round the 
Cape- The trade between the eastern ports of South 
Africa — Durban, Delagoa Bay, and Beira— and the East 
ia sure to increase considerably, A subsidy, BUch as 
would form but a very small item on the military Budget, 
would be enough to insure the aueoese of a large shipping 
trade between Bombay and the South African ports. 
The drafting of troops to India in peace time will itself 
either require a certain number of Goveniment trans- 
ports or provide a conaiderable stimulus to the shipping 
trade between India and Africa. 

Again, the mining experts all declare that the Transvaal 
mmee will soon require 800,000 to 400,000 labourers. 

• ' Another 6,000 or 6,000 men aiiould have mBfle initial &Tfl€Mfl8 
osrtaip in NfttaL' — 1S,941 : But Ian Hamiltoij', 
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Africa south of the Zambesi is not likely to produce 
more than 100,000. The balance, whether from Central 
and Eastern Africa or from Asia, will have to come by 
sea, and will require a large fleet to carry them. Or, to 
take another item : South Africa iB a splendid breeding- 
ground for horses and mules. With a little encourage- 
ment it might become the chief remount depot for 
India. That, again, means a small iQeet oi steamers, and 
— what is even more important in war — steamers 
equipped with horse-fittings. Why did all the infantry 
go out to South Africa first and the far more important 
cavalry last in 1899 ? Because, with all the wealth of 
transports available in England* tbere were no ships 
ready with horae-fittinga. And from the very beginning 
of the war the all-important transport mules had to be 
shipped to the front, not from the great English centre 
of shipping, but from North Amerieaj Spain, Italy, and 
the Argentine. On another occasion we may not be 
given the leisure to scour the world for mules and 
horeee^ while bodioa of infantry dumped down helplessly 
at the front make futile efforts to cheek a foe completely 
equipped in all the arms. And when we did get out our 
horses, why did they perish with such fearful rapidity ? 
Because they had to be used immediately after a three 
or four weeka' aea voyage, because they were untrained 
for cavalry work^ and because the men had no personal 
interest in the horses, and wete unaccustomed even to 
that stamp of animal. A large force of mounted infantry 
crossing the short and calm traverse of the Indian 
Ocean with its own trained horses, and receiving fresh 
supplies of remounts from its own remount eatabliah- 
ments in South Africa, would be itn infinitely more 
effective body of troops than almost any number of raw 
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infantry from home. And in atay ease, even if we leave 
out of account the South African trade and ils develop- 
ments, there would ba no difficulty in a crisis in 
diverting to South Africa some part oS the enormous 
volume of shipping which passes south-eastwards from 
the mouth of the Red Hea. From Aden to Delagoa Bay 
ought not to be more than eeven or eight days* 
steaming. With these facilities there can be little 
doubt that a divieion could, even now — quite apart from 
the command of the sea — be sent to India in half tlie 
time, and an army corps in considerably less time, 
from South Africa than from England. 

An objection which at first sight really appears to 
be very serions is the one that these young-aoldier 
hattalioDB in South Africa will he quite unable to take 
the field in India till they are completed by their 
BeeervistSj and that the&e can only come from England, 
so that nothing will be gamed except the better training. 
The answer to this is, firstly, that a certain number of 
the Heserviete will undoubtedly settle down locally, and 
a very little Government encouragement would greatly 
increase the number ; further, there ia no reason why 
the South African young-soldier battalions should be 
liepfc on the lower establishment which haa hitherto 
been fixed for the bulk of the home battalions. They 
might very well be kept on the higher estabhshment on 
which home battahona are kept when on ' short tour ' in 
the Mediterranean, or on an even higher establiahment 
still, ao that after dropping out immature and untrained 
soldiers they might still contain some 700 to 800 men. 
Together with the Beaervists on the spot, and perhaps a 
company of afSliated Volunteers, a battalion could then 
go oft' quite strong enough for active service, and receive 
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the bulk of its Kesei'viata later to fill up the gaps cause*! 
by the campaign. In fact, froia the tactical point of 
viewj it is ju&t as well that the company officers should 
not be overwhelmed with the task of iueorporating in 
their companies and getting in hand an enormous 
undigested mass of EeBer\'ists just when they want all 
theii' faeultiea free for handling them BkilfuUy in action 
and learning the new lessons that each war brings 
with it. 

Besides, one may reasonably hope that the reduction 
in the recruiting demand eonsefjuent on the policy here 
advocated, coupled with the increased pay, will raise the 
standard of quality quite suf&ciently to make a marked 
difference in the proportion of men in any * home ' 
battalion ready for immediate service. Nor is there any 
objection to the standard of age and physique for 
admission to regiments localized in South Africa being 
made somewhat higher. The inducements of a colonial 
allowance, facilities for riding and shooting, and oppor- 
tunities for looking out for civil employment, ought 
without difficulty to secure the men required. The fact 
is that the rather prevalent notion that the linked- 
battalion system renders it impoasible for a home 
battalion to take the field without complete mobihzation 
is based, not on any inherent necessity, but on a hasty 
deduction from the present condition of the hon>G 
hattaliong. There is no reason why the home battalions 
in South Africa, as well as at least a division in 
Englandj should not be kept at such a strength as to be 
able to take the field at once, while the remaining home 
battalions should be kept at an even lower establish- 
ment than at present. To make such an arrangement 
work really satisfactorily, it might eventually prove 
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desirable to have a Unking into groups of four, of which 
two would be abroad on foreign establiBhment, one in 
England, South Africa, or Canada, on the high home 
establiBhrnent, and the fourth in England on the lower 
home establishment. 

A further series of objectionB is to the effect that the 
change will be highly unpopular in the Army. It is said 
that the reciruit will be unwilling to servo in a battalion 
that he has noi; seen marching through the stroeta of 
hie own native to'^'U ; that he ^vill be unwilling at short 
notice to go to a strange country many thousand miles 
from his home. Tiia6 South Africa is not a strange 
country in the sense in which India or Malta or any 
part of the Continent of Europe are strange countries 
has already been pointed out. Very poseibly certain 
recruits may be lost by not seeing the battahon march 
through the streets. But there is a very large clasa of 
men, probably above the average level of the class that 
euliata, who are rather anxious to emigrate, but hesitate 
at the thought of the expense and the uncertainty of 
what they may have to face at the other end, many of 
whom would be eager to enlist in order to be able to 
Bee South Africa at Government expense^ and form an 
opinion on its desirability as a home,* Moat of these at 
the end of their three years would enter the Keaerve 
in South Africa, and thus help still further towarda 
localizing the forces therG^ and enabling them to be 
made up to wa. strength and to replenish their loBses 
more rapidly than if their Beeervista were all in 
England. Those, on the other hand, who have found 
the soldier*B life agreeable^ or have not discovered any 

* *I do not SBe why locating an Army Corps in South Africa 
ehould ioterfere with the rogruitiug.'— 19,733 : Colonel Macebah. 
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advantagGous prospects lor themselves in South Africa, 
would continue to serve for the longer period^ and go 
on to ludla. It is posaible, too, that, in Bpite of the 
high wages prevalent in South Africa, a certain Bmall 
niiniber of recruits, both among the town population 
and among the ' bywoner * claaa o£ Boera, might be 
enlisted locally. 

From the private soldier's point of view* the most 
Berious objection to South Africa is the expensivenese of 
beer and other luxuries. A good canteen system, with 
duty-free importation of goods for the soldiers' use^ ought 
largely to get over that difficulty. Tobacco, ftt any rate, 
ia cheap. Opportunities for ridings and for shooting and 
fishing, in localities where such sport is procurable, 
ought to help to make the life more attractive. And in 
any case the soldier should receive some Bmall addition 
to his pay as a colonial allowance. The extra cost of 
this would be but a small item, a little over J; 120,000 
for an extra rate of threepence a day for a whole army 
corps. Of course, South Africa has not been very 
popular with the troops that have had to stay on since 
the peace, with all the discomforts of war and none of 
its glories, with no proper accommodation, no colonial 
allowance, no proper organization of the soldier's amuse- 
ments, amid a population that is itself mainly occupied 
with rebuilding burnt farms or restarting ruined indus- 
tries. But what else could be expected, and what reason 
is there to suppose that the dissatisfaction expressed by 
some of the soldiers at present will represent the normal 
attitude of the troops towards the country? 

It may be said that, apart from any objections of 
expense of living, which can be met by colonial allow- 
ances, South Africa and the other Colonies whose 
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inoloBion in the ' home * eatablishment is here advocated 
will be unpopular with officerSj and that it will be difficult 
to get officers for regiments whose service is entirely out 
of England. This objection may be partly met by a 
four- battalion grouping, which would prevent any one 
regiment being altogether abroad. But the real answer 
to this objection is to be found in the presupposition 
which niuat' underlie any real reform of our Army 
system based on the complete releasing of the present 
Begular Army from the task of the home defence of the 
United Kingdom. That presupposition is that the 
Militia^I use the term here to include not only the 
existing Militia, bub the whole of our national Home 
Defeneg Army, for which we cannot well find a better or 
more honourable name — ahaLl be really mad© an effective 
and properly organized force, on© providing ample oppor- 
tunity for professional ability, and the due reward of 
that ability in adequate pay and promotion to high 
command. 

When the Militia receives its due recognition as the 
force responsible for the land defence of the United 
Kingdom, and is developed into as efficient a body for 
that special purpose as the Foreign Service Army is for 
its purposes, then those who wish to take up a military 
career, but for family or other reasona prefer to Bpend 
their lives in England, will devote themselves to the 
Militia. Those who wish to serve most of their lives 
abroad — and the keenness of the competition for places 
in the Indian Army shows there are many of them^ — will 
go into regimentB that serve entirely out of England, 
while many will find themselves beat suited by occasional 
exchange from the foreign service into the Home Array. 
This last Btep will also be a means by which the foreign 
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servics battalions will atill keep touch with the Militia 
battalions with which they have hitherto been asso- 
ciated. 

There is a further advantage in localizing battalions 
in South Africa, or, indeed, in any of the self-governing 
ColonieSi. The benefits that would accrue to the Army 
from a etrengthening of the corps of officers from the 
vigorous Bona of our colonial fellow -citizen a are freely J 
admitted, and were specially emphasized in the recent! 
report of the War Office Commission on Military Educa- 
tion. But it is also worth recognising how small are the 
attractions which the Eegular Army at present offers to 
coloiiiets. Any young colonist who nowadays becomes a 
British officer is not only cut off from his native country 
for the reafc of his life, except for occasional visits during 
leave-time, but also enters a society composed entirely of 
Btrangers, who, moreover, are not always too tolerant of 
anything unfamiliar, whether in accent, mannerism, or 
general view of life. But when a colonist can join a 
battalion which is permanently stationed in his colony, 
entering into the society of men whom^ he has often met 
before in his parents' house or joined in outdoor sports, 
with the knowledge that a considerable part of hia 
service, at any rate, will be spent within easy reach of 
his own home, there can be little doubt that there will 
be plenty who will avail themselves of any opportunities 
that may be offered. 

It is not difficult to see how great a factor towards 
welding the Empire together the Imperial Army might 
thus ultimately become. When one thinks of an Empire 
like the Austrian, composed of a doaen discordant 
nationalities, which has been held together for two 
generations mainly by the community of sentiment 
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and the loyalty of its corps of offlcers, one cannot bnfc 
regret that so little haa been done hitherto to use the 
Brifiish Army aa a means towards atreagtheniiig the 
Bentiment of unity in an Empire where it already exists 
so strongly- There is too much oE a tendency in Eng- 
landj even among professed Imperialists, to take up the 
line of chiding the Colonies for not eontributing towards 
the cost of the Navy and the Armyj whioh we keep up 
for their benefit as well as ours. That ia a mistaken 
line. How much we could save if the Colonies were 
separated from us, and how much the Colonies would 
have to spend on defence if they stood alone, ia a ques- 
tion which it is impossible to determine by any other 
test than that of separation. Let our colonial fellow- 
citizena take part in our Navy and our Array, let them 
feel that they are their Navy and their Anny as well aa 
ours — not in virtue of their paying a Bmall hire for their 
U8B, but because the uniform that diatinguiahea those 
services is the uniform worn by their sons and their 
brothers— and they will contribute towards them with 
the generosity that is as characteristic of them when 
they give as close bargaining ia characteristic of them 
when they are asked to pay. 

It may be suggested that, so far from wishing to take 
a part in the Imperial A^rmy, the self-governing Colonies 
will object to large forces of Imperial troops being 
quartered in their midst. But how ia it that the with- 
drawal of the Regular forces from the Colonies in 
pursuance of the Little England policy of the sktiea 
and seventies provoked such great resentment at the 
time?* It ia true that at the last Conference the 



'*' ^I entirely concur in New ZealEind contributing bo tha utmost 
of its Eibillt; in aiding tha Motbe^r- country in the present critical 
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Colonial Prims Ministers rejected, and rightly rejected, 
a crude and imniature Bcheme BUggested by the War 
Office to the effect that they should organize^ train, and 
pay for bodies of troops to be held at the disposal of the 
latter. But the case of an Imperial force stationed in 
B, gelf- governing colony is quite different. Inatead of 
costing money, it would bring in a large amount of 
custom. For that reason, even if for no other, the 
experience of the past haa shown that the self-governing 
Colonies are always ready to wekome the presence of 
Regular troops or tha establishment of a naval base. 
Nor need we suppose that the Colonies will resent either 
the opportunities offered to their sons to join the Imperial 
Army or the addition to their own population of the 
Keservists and retired olBcers who will tend more and 
more to settle down in their midst. 

The Imperial troops in a colony would, for all civil 
purposes, deal with the local political authorities and be 
subordinate to the law of the land, exactly as they are 
Bubordiaate to the civil authorities in England. It 
would be very desirable indeed, in order to secure the 
full development of the command system sketched out in 

affairs in the "rranaTaaL. At ths same timo, I c&unot refraiit iram 
deploriog the fatal policy England embarked on when, about 1368, 
it withdrew Dvery British aoldiec feom Now Zealandj Australia, 
Canada^ and the Cape, and ignomJnioyBly diBoaissod Sir George 
Grey from the GovernorBhip of New Zijalaad and frpm the serviee 
of the Empire for ever, because he protested against that pohcy ag 
applied to New Zealand, I hope, when the war is over, England 
will am to it that none of her Colonies shall ev^r bo left without 
posseBsing the emblems of her uiilitajy power as well as of her 
naval power.' — Message gent to Mr. Seddon on DeBember 20, 1899, 
by Sir G. Maurice O'Borkcii Speaker of the New Zealand House of 
BeprsBentBtives. 
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the last chapter, that the Local and Imperial troops in a 
colony should all be under one eommander. At present 
in a colony like Canada, for instance, there is one 
General in command of the whole of the Canadian 
Miiitia, "while another, entirely independent of him, 
commands one battalion of the Garrison Kegiment and 
a handful of EugineerH. This proposal, of coursB, im- 
plies that the eommander in question must be appointed 
by the Colonial Government and be responsible to it. 
The proposal does not mean that the War Office abdieatea 
any of its real power over the troops. The "War Office 
pays far them, and therefore ean order them wherever 
it likes at a moment's notice. If the Colonial Grovern- 
ment attempted to interfere lyith their training, the War 
Office could always threaten to recall them. An analogy 
may be found in the case of the British troops in India, 
which are under the Indian Commander-in-Chief and 
the Indian Government. The difference between the 
two caBOB^nameiy, that India pays for the cost of these 
British troops, and therefore has a larger voice in deciding 
whether any of them can be withdrawn or not — does not 
affect the advantages from the point of view of organiza- 
tion and training that would spring from such a scheme. 
The unifying of all the troops in a political area under 
^ single commander reapongible to the local political 
authority would give an opportunity for real decentral- 
izatiouj while at the same time it would interest the 
Colonial Government and the coloDial troops in military 
efficiency, and^ through the contact of officers at the 
headquarter gtafifs of the commands and the emulation 
of manoouvres, tend to provoke a useful interaction oi 
ideas on military matters and to stimulate the develop- 
ment of the colonial forces. 
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EEDISTEIBUTION : WAYS AND MEANS 

So far, the subject of the redistribution of the Army has 
been diBCUSBed only in its general principles* To lay 
down a definite scheme in a work like the present ^ould 
be presumptuous, and of little value towards the solution 
of the problem. Biit there can be no harm in outlining 
tentatively the general composition and distribution of a 
really Imperial Army anch as might meet our require- 
ments, while keeping well within the limits of our 
©lasting 'normal' expenditure, without insisting that a 
better scheme in detail could not be devised by the 
reaponaible authorities. It will be convenient to conJBjie 
the discussion, in the present chapter at least, to the 
Kegular Army. What part the existing Militia should 
play in a reform of our Imperial military organization is 
a question of some difficulty. It might either be merged 
in some uniform system of home defence, or^ better, 
perhaps, improved in quality and training, though some- 
what diminished in numbers, and kept for the double 
purpose of home defence and foreign service in great 
national wars. I will also confine myself to more urgent 
and more immediately practicable modifications without 
embarking upon possible futui-e developments, a few 
Buggestions for which will, howeverj be found in the 

concluding chapter. 

83 
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To begin with, then, I would suggest an extension of 
the total period of service from twelve to fifteen years. 
Of these, nine should be with the colours and six with 
the Keservfi, the soldier, however, having the option of 
joining the Reserve at the end of three years, and being 
allowed at the end of bis nine years' service to enter the 
Eojal Garrison Regiment or the Imperial Reserve Eegi- 
ment, either instead of entering the Reserve or at any 
Bobsequent time if thorougbly healthy and of an age fit 
for service. 

The old rotation of battalions, which the Cardwellian 
reforms did not venture to interfere with;, should be 
abqliahed, and one battalion of a regiment be perma- 
nently localized abroad and the other at home — using 
' home ' in the wider sense lor which I have been contend- 
ing — though both battalions, for the present, at any rate, 
would be territorialized at home^ and if a four -battalion 
linking were introduced, at least one of the regular bat- 
talions as well as the more strictly territorial units would 
remain in the United Kingdom. The change is one that 
has gradually been becoming more and more necessary. 
At present a battalion goes home after it has served a 
certain number of years abroad. But, as a matter of 
fact, none of the men, and very few of the officers, will 
have been out half that time. "What goes home is really 
only the name, the colours, and the mesa-plate, and now 
that the linked-battalion regiments have in most cases 
practically become units, this moving about of mere 
symbols has become unnecessary and wasteful.* 

* ' The bftttaliona, batteries, etc., on forei^ service should 
remain there parmQiiiontlj, the officers and men changing after bo 
many Years, At Hong-Kong, for example, tbe battalions and 
batteries should never change, but thek o^ers &iid men sbould 

6—2 
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Of the * home ' battalions, some i^ill be quartered in 
the United Kingdom, the rest in the self-governing 
Colonies. They will, however, all retain their existing 
depots, or cadre battalions, in the United Kingdom, and 
through them and the frequent interchange of officers 
retain touch with their Militia battalions and old regi- 
mental districts. Possihlj in time some of the colonial 
battalions may start small depots locally if local recruits 
are availahle, and may also, if the Colonial Govern- 
menta desire it, af&hate to tbemselves some of the local 
defence forces. The recruit will go from the depot to his 
home battalion, wherever it is, and at the end of three 
yeara' service enter the Reserve or go on to bis foreign 
battalion. 

We now come to consider the strength and distribution 
of the force that would probably suffice for our present 
requirements, though it must be remembered that any 
really serioua change in the complexion of the political 
horizon might require considerable raodifieatiouB, on 
which a competent general staff could alone advise. 
My object is simply to give a sketch oE an army raised 
and distributed on sound principles, which would be 
more effective, and, I believe, less costly, than our 
present Army, and not to lay down for all time the limits 
of oar military GHtablishment* l^^or the immediate 
purpose of discussing the distribution it will be con- 
venient to speak in terms of infantry battalions alone, 
though, of courao, it must be undorBtood that analogous, 
though not always identical, modifications would have to 

te drafted on to other staiions as required. This would reduCa 
Afnjy wotk to about one-quarter of what it is at present, as tradition ' 
would not be lost, as it is now every day.' — 15652 : Lieutekamt- 

GeNE£4L isiR C. WaKKSN. 
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bo introdaeed into the other hranchen oi the service. At 
the preeent moinent our infanti-y force consiBts of 156 
battalions of Eegtilars, exclusive of ten battaliona of 
Guards and five of the Garriaon Eeginient. Of these, 
fifty-two battalions are in India and Aden and eighteen 
in other foreign Btations, not counting South Africa* 
Twelve of theae last eighteen battalionB — viz., the garri- 
sons of Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, Hong-Kong, Ber- 
muda, Barbados, and Mauritius— could be replaced by 
ba,ttalions of the Eoyal Garrison Eegimenfc, Sixty 
battalionaj then, would suffice amply for the immediate 
needs of India, Egypt, and Ceyloa. These would require 
an eijuivalent sixty battalions on the home establishment. 
At the present moment there are only seventeen 
battalions in South Africa. In my opinion, twenty-four 
is the absolute minimum we should keep in that country. 
That would leave thirty-six for the United Kingdom. 
But of these one may hope in the near future twelve 
might be localized in Canada, Australia, or Kew Zealand. 
At least half, and preferably the whole, of the Bouth 
African battalions should be tept on the higher peace 
eatablishment suggGsted in the preceding chapter, and 
the aame should apply to twelve of the battalions in the 
United Kingdom, which might ho kept permanently at 
Aldershofc eji etat de partir. There would still remain 
tbirty-sk of the present line battalions over and abov^ 
the diraffcing requirements. Some of these might perhaps 
be disbanded or converted into battalions of the Garrison 
Regiment or Imperial Beeerve Regiment. But by far 
the best thing to do with the bulk of them, say twenty- 
four battalions, would be to reduce them to i^adre or 
depot battalions on a skeleton establishment, availablo 
to fill up with Keservista in time of war. Soma scheme 
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of that sort might incidentally help to solve the very 
pressing problem oi the insufficiency of our establiehmeiit 
of officers to deal with the expansion of forces recjuired 
in El great war.* The Guards would stand outside this 
organization, and form a complete division available 
either for despatch abroad in great Imperial emergencieB 
or as the cordis (V^lite of the Horoe Army, the finely- 
tempered lance-head, as it were, of the national defence. 

The coaling-stations already ruentioned, together with 
the Cape Peninsula, Durban, and the Channel IslandSj as 
well as the principal fortified naval bases in the United 
Kingdom, would be assigned to the Garrison Eegiment, 
whose total etrength might be brought up to twenty-four 
battalions. Another sis battaliona~or perhsipB better, if 
thej are to be mounted unita, twelve battalions of 500 — 
might provisionally be fixed as the strength of the 
Imperial Reserva Regiment. 

This would leave the rest of the Regular Army free to 
be organized in compact units large enough to afford 
opportunities for the adequate training of staff and 
regimental officers, and for the carrying out of a 
thorough-going decentralization. The most convenient 
field formation for our Foreign Service Army will, as I 
have already suggested, in all probability be found to be, 
not the Army Corps, but the division of three infantry 
brigades with a due complement of mounted troops, 
artillery, and engineers, some 15,000 men in all. The 
Begular Army, then^ exclusive of India, might be dis- 
tributed as follows :t Two divisions in the South African 
command ; three divisions in the United lungdora, which 
might subsequently be reduced to two by the transference 
of a division to Canada, Australia, or New Zealand; 
* B&e Appendix T. f Se* Appendix H. 
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a brigade, with a rather large allowance of cavalry and 
artillery, in Egypt;* and^ lastly, in reserve in the United 
• Kingdom^ two Bkeleton divisions, the Guards and House- 
bold Cavalry and the Militia and Yeomanry. 

So much for the distribution of the battalions in 
relation to the consideration a of strategy and the drafts 
problem. Wg now eome to the numbera of the establish- 
ment that would have to be kept up under the scheme 
here outlined. On a rough calculation I make out that 
the total peace strength of the Regular Field Army, 
including the Guards, would ba nearly 100,CK)0 men, or 
175,000 if we include India, Adding to these some 
22,500 for Garrison Artillery-f and Garrison Engineers, 
24,000 for the Garrison Eegiment, 6,000 for the Imperial 
Reserve Begiment (a purely provisional figure), and 
1*2^500 for cadre battalions and depots,! we get a total of 

* The importance of Eg^ypt from the etr^tegical point of visw 
hiiia not boen overlooketl in the preoedulg chapters, bnt aa ita climatG 
is not one suited for young soldiers, an increase in the British 
Army of Occtipatioti, even if politically advisable, would be impos- 
aible without that yeiy increase of the total Eegulax forces which we 
must try to avoid. Of courge, political circumatances might render 
it necesBory in the future to locnte a larger force in Egypt, but oven 
then it would probably be more advisable to recrnit that force iu 
India — let ua say, to malio up ths Army of Occupation to a divi&ion 
by adding two tndian brigades — than to increase oar already heavy 
burden. In the meantime we nan do mnch by maiutainlog the 
Btrengbh and efficiency of the Egyptian Army, 

t TliB bulk of whom might very weli, like the Royal GarriHOQ 
Re^ment, be old ioldlcrs. 

I The present etaff of cavalry and infantry depots is about 7,000, 
hut in view of the longer 5o^^'ice &ni the better class of recruits it 
ia hoped to obtain, this might be reduced to under 5^,000 for the 
reduced total of battaHona, leaving aome 7,500 for twenty-four 
skeleton battEtlions, each about BOO strong. 
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165,000, or, including India, of 240,000^ men with the 
colours. According to the Armj EBtimatesof 1903-1904, 
the normal peace estabUshment of British troops is 
275^000, escluaive of the colonial battalions not re- 
cruited in the United Kingdom and of the staff of the 
Auxiliary Forces. 

The first thing is to eee how the proposed change 
affects the recruiting problem and the strength of the 
Eeaerve. Before the war we wanted over 40,000 recruits 
a year. Now, under Mr. Brodrick'a scheme, we shall 
want very many mare, especially as bo large a proportion 
are likely not to extend beyond three years. Under the 
proposed arrangement the * home ' establiBhrnent would 
be rather over 90,000. To keep up an army at that 
strength on a three years' service some 35,000 recruita 
a year ought to be quite HufGeient. From this home 
establishment the foreign establishment would require 
to be fed. An army of 90,000, on a six years' service in 
hot countries^ would demand some 18,000 drafts yearly. 
That means that, even allowing for a wastage in three 
years of 5,000 out of the 35,000 originally enlisted, there 
would etiil remain over some 12,000 men who had done 
their three years' service, who could be set free to go 
directly into the Reserve. 

The secretion of 12,000 men yearly, with a liability 
to serve twelve years in the Reserve, would give a 
Reserve force of, theoretically, 144,000 ; or, allowing for 
losses, say 110,000- A further 15,000 men a year 
(allowing for 3,000 wastage out of the 18,000 serving on) 
would pass into the Reserve after completing their nine 
years' service. Thie would give a second Reserve force 
of, say, 80,000, of whom, however, about 30,000 would 
be absorbed by the Royal Garrison Regiment and other 
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garriaon corps, and by ihe Reserve Regiment, whila a 
good many others \7ould be required as sergeant^ 
instructors, etc., in the Home Army. Still, there -would 
remain a total Reserve of some 160,000 men, a very 
much larger force than any we have at preBont. If con- 
sidered too large^ there would be no difficulty m reducing 
it by only paying full Reserve pay to Reservists who 
come up for a short period of training with their bat- 
talions or in the Militia, say once in three or four years. 

The number of men who leave the Army unprovided 
for at the end of seven or eight years* service is at 
present somewhere about 25,000 a year. Under the 
proposed scheme it would be a mere fraction of that 
number. Of these, many would find openings in connec- 
tion with the Militia or with the local forces of the 
Colonies ; others eould be given work as soldier-servants 
or in other capacities in which the soldier is at present 
employed to the detriment of his training. The residue 
unprovided for would be so small that to all intents and 
purpoaes any young man entering the Army would feel 
that be had a life's career in front of him. To sum up, 
the proposed syetem would require very much fewer 
recruits, and for these it would offer far better prospects. 

We may now consider the important question of cost. 
As a basis of comparison we may take the Army Esti- 
mates for 1903-1904. The 'normal' military expendi- 
ture that figured in these estimates was over 27^ millions, 
of which .i;2,667,000 covered the Militia and Volunteers 
and 25 millions the maintenance of an estabUshment of 
214,000 men."^ Under the proposed scheme the total 

* Including 14|000 men belonging to colonial troops paid for hy 
the Imperial tjovemmsrit, but esclnding the ataSa ol the AuKiliAry 
Forces. a 
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Imperial eBtablietaieat, eseliisive oi India and other 
troopa not charged to the British taxpayer, would be 
about 180,000. A rough rule-of-three &um would 
therefore give the cost of the new scheme as nearly 
21 milliona. To this some two milliona must be added to 
cover the greater cost of the troopa kept in the Coloniea 
and of the garrison troopa, the larger Reserve, and the 
probable increase in the pensions vote, making a total of 
about 23 millions. This leaves us with some four millions 
to the good. The beat use to which we can turn that 
Bftving will be to devote one million of it to the adequate 
development of the general staff and to other desirable 
meaeurea of Army reformj and the rest to a thoroughly 
effective reorganization of our home defenea forces. 

In the foregoing eafcimates I have throughout taken 
mj figures as high as possible, and have made no allow- 
ance for any economies that may be secured as the reeult 
of increased administrative efficiency. But taking the 
present ' normal ' expenditure as my limit, I have 
attempted to show how, within that limit, a far more 
efficient Army can be kept up. For let ua make a com- 
parison of the two schemes — the existing scheme of 
lUOl and the scheme here outlined — as they would work 
in war. Under the 1901 scheme we can send abroad 
120,000 men on mobilization. But we cannot send even 
a brigade without mobilizing. If the war is at the same 
time a naval war^ it may be months before the troops 
can be despatched. When they depart they will leave 
the defence of the United Kingdom in a state of chaos, 
and when they arrive their whole orgamzation will have 
to be recast to suit the pracdeal conditions of war. 
Under the scheme here given we shall have practically 
the same number of men available for foreign service at 
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the outbreak of war.* But of these the two divisions in 
South Africa and one of the home divisions — i.e., 45,000 
men — would be ready to start at a moment's notice, and 
this, combined with the better strategic distribution, 
will give an enormous advantage that can hardly be 
reckoned in numbers. The Army Reserve will be larger, 
and, more important still, a thoroughly well-organized 
and effectively -trained Home Army will provide that real 
latent Reserve to which alone we must look to carry us 
through a great national struggle. 

♦ Viz., eight divisions of 15,000 — two in South Africa, five in the 
United Kingdom, including the Guards and Household Cavalry and 
the cadre divisions, and one in the other * home ' Colonies. South 
Africa would for the moment be left only with the battalions of 
the Garrison Begiment and Imperial Beserve Begiment and the 
comparatively unfit soldiers left behind fay the field divisions on 
mobilization. But if that is a risk, it is a far less risk than any 
delay in sending troops to the front, where they are most required. 
See Appendix I. 
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HOME DEFENCE 

The reduction and redistribution of the Foreign Service, 
or Imperial, Army which has been advocated in the 
foregoing cixaptei'S has been throughout discussed on 
the assumplion that the land defence of England, in bo 
far as it is not already provided for by the Navy, can be 
quite sufficiently and more economically provided for by 
an army specially raised and specially organized for that 
purpose. Some estreme naval thsorista -would, indeed, 
maintain that England requires no second line of defence 
at all, and that the money spent on a home defence 
force would be far better Bpent on increasing the fleet. 
But it is doubtful whether that argument can be justified, 
even in the interests of the Navy itself. The CoDtinent 
of Europe ia so near and the shipping across of a small 
force is, after all, so comparatively easy a matter that 
an absolutely defenceless England would be a very 
serious hindrance to the unfettered freedom our lighting 
fleet ought to enjoy, "We must rely on the Navy to 
prevent any invasion on a really large scale. But we 
muat not put it into the power of any foreign adversary 
to immobilize an important part of our fieet by keeping 
20,000 men and a fleet of transports in one of his 
harbourB. It is a fundam:ental proposition of warfare 

9^ 
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th&t offenae is befcter than defence, that the sword la 
better than the shield. But a naked man cannot weld 
his Hword BO boldly and freely as one whose body is pro- 
tected by armour. The only essential is that the armour 
should not be so burdensome as to eshaust hie energies 
Jbefore and during the fight, 

^ Again, though in our military preparations for warfare 
oversea we ought not to go beyond consideration of wars 
that are reasonably likely-, still, it will not do to leave 
absolutely out of account the bare possibility of some 
struggle far greater than any we could afford to be 
continually prepared for. In such a case the existence 
in England of large numbers of men and officers poB- 
aessed of Bome military training, and, what is almost 
more important, the existence ol a vigorous mihtary 
spirit in the nation, will prove invaluable. After all, one 
may well ask : What would have been our means of 
crushing the opposition of the Boers if the military spirit 
of our nation had not been kept alive in the preceding 
generation by the Volunteer movement in Great Britain 
and in the Colonies ? Granting, then, the necesBity of 
maintaining some military force in these islands for 
home defence, the next question ia : What is to be the 
character and composition of that Army, how ia it to 
be raised, and in what relation are the existing auxiliary 
forces to stand to it ? 

Before going into questions of detail, which may be 
dealt with in more than one way without great harm 
resulting, it is as well to lay down certain essential 
principles. Of these* the first and most important is 
that the Home Defence Army must be a Begular Army. 
By this it ia not meant to imply that every member of it 
should be a regular or professional soldier, or that any 
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attempt should he m^dg to giv^ it the eame character 
as the existing Regular Armies of thia country or of 
any of the European Powers. "What la meant is that 
it nrnat be regularly organized. Proper organization ia 
the most important part of an army, and the less train- 
ing it is possible to give to the material of which the 
army ia composed the more important does the function 
of organization become. That was the great lesson thut 
Prussia taught an astonished Europe a generation and 
more ago ; and in endeavouring to create an ecouomleal 
and efficient Army for the defence of these islands we 
can do no better than study carefully and intelligently 
the causes of Prussian success. 

At the present moment there is practically no organiza- 
tion of the Auxiliary Forces. The whole Headquarters 
Staff of an Army of 300,000 men consists of General 
Turner, the In fipector -General of Auxiliary Eorces, and 
Lord Chesham, In spector^ General of Yeomanry, each 
with one assiatant ! Nor has this m^icroscopie staff any 
Buch independent position as is allotted, say, to the 
Army Medical Corps ; it ia one, and one of the least 
important, among the many subordinate branches of the 
Adjutant- General's department.* The Army List gives 
& nominal organization of the Yolunteer brigades, but 
one can. say without fear of inaccuracy that in reality 

♦ 'It ia a gr&at pity, if I may gay so, bs you le&d me up to the 
point, that we have a force of nearly 800,000 men whicli baa. abso- 
lutely no repreaentfttivB at all on the Headiiuarters Staff of the 
Atmy ; there ia absolutely nobody who haa any knowledge of the 
Volunteer force. There is the greatest sympathy and the greatest 
goodwill on the part of the Inspector- Geueral, but that the Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces meets with a great deal of difficulty 
from his hierarchal superiors is a thing which is absolutely commoii 
lujowle<ige.'— 5,637 : CoiONEL Sib HowAbjj Vimobnt. 
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the Anxili&ry Forces posBees no proper field organisation, 
The one exception will be the case of those battalionB of 
Militia and Volunteers that form part of the Fourtb, 
Fifth, and SLsth Anny Corps, when and if these ever 
come into esi&tence. And this exception will only hold 
good as long as the Regiilars in those army corps are 
not moved, a suppo&Ltiou which, as I have shown already, 
is extremely unlikely to hold good in war. The situation 
is too monstrously absurd to be possible in any country 
but our own, or in connection with any department of 
our national life but the War Office. 

The main reason for it is that the "VVar Office, though 
it has reluctantly, and amid many protests, consented to 
spend money on the grants to the Auxiliary Forces, has 
steadily refused to recognise them as mihtary forces in 
any real sense of the word, as being worth organizing or 
improving. Now and again it is seized with a sudden 
desire to exact a higher standard of training from the 
individual volunteer, without much regard to the peculiar 
cirenmstaneeB under which the force is raided. But it has 
never conceded to the Auxiliary Porees that recognition 
of their statue as the defenders of this country, that 
sense of national responsibihty, which alone can stimulate 
them to improve themselves. No one can pretend that 
the present Volunteer force constitutes an eflS^oient army. 
But, given proper organization, and given the excellent 
average quality of the men, it could be converted into an 
efficient army with a very small amount of training. 
The fact that, of the three chief factors that go to make 
an army, organization, quality, and training, we cannot 
in time of peace secure as much as we want of the last, is 
no reason for making no attempt to supply the first and 
most important factor ol all. We can safely begin by 
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laying down that whatever the exact fonn the Home 
Army may assume, it must be seriously find adequately 
organized for war, and its memberB must feel that, affcer 
the Navy, the safety of the citadel of the Empire depends 
directly upon themselves.* 

To secure fchafc efficient organization it is essential in 
the first place that, the Home Army should be represented 
by adequately staffed and clearly responsible departmenta 
at Headquarters. Given a reasonable system of de- 
cent raliaation, the Auxiliary branches in the executive 
departments need not be very large. The Honae Defence 
section of the General Staft' will, however, have to be a 
considerable body ; for it will have to consider not only 
all the plans for the defence of this country against 
invasion, but also to work out schemes for the utilisation 
of the Volunteer forces of the country for some great 
Imperial war.f In all, Bome fifty or sixty genera! staff 
officers, half at Headquarters and half with the home 
defence commands and divisions, would be sufficient. 

Following on a proper organization of the Head- 

* ' If you nialte up your mind that you are to reduce the Eegulars 
Or to send them abroad, and jon meflm to trust tp your Voluiiteere, 
your Yeomanry, and Mihtia, then you mnat use every effort that 
yoTi can toDsaie them thoroughly efficient and good men,' — 14,372: 
Lieutenant-Genkrai. Loed Methuek. 

t On the neglect to work out any aehemea in view of an 
emergency the report of the War GommiBBion commenta in terms 
of nnqualificd condemnation : * Volunteers and Yeomanry proved 
themselves of value in the Iftte war under an organJaation which 
was improviBed for them in the face of the enemy. Where ia that 
organization now ? So far as we can IgbltDi nothing hae heen done 
to collect ayBtematiaally the valuable esperience of the ofSoeirH who 
worked that organization, certainly nothing to fonntJate that expe- 
rience, to embody it in handbooks, or to create a framework which 
would be ready for prompt and effective action,' — Bep^ikt p. 88. 
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quarters Staff of the Horns Army, there must be a 
business-like organization of the Army itself* The 
general outline of that organization has already been 
sketched out in the second chapter. The United 
Kingdom should be divided into a certain number of 
administrative commands. The exact number of these 
will depend to some estent on the magnitude of the 
force that it m\\ be found advisable to maintain^ but the 
basis for them could very well be found in the present 
six army corps, which only require a certain amount of 
redistribution, mainly as regards the first and aecond, in 
order to make them suitable administrative units for 
home defence. These commands would each contain a 
certain number of divisions. Among these, in the case 
of most of the commands, would be a division or skeleton 
division of Eegulars. But the bulk of the forces in them 
woiild be organized in divisionB of Militia and Yeomanry 
and divisioHB of Volunteers and Cyclists. These would 
be completely territorialized, and we should then in the 
command system have a thoroughly developed and con- 
sistent system of territorial defence. If the Regular 
divisions happen to be at home when an invasion ta-kes 
placCj BO much the better. But if not, and even if the 
Militia is away, the organization remains unaffected, and 
what it has lost in men it will rapidly make up in train- 
ing. Under the present system, the mobilization of the 
Begulare involves so much strain and confuBion that the 
Auxiliaries are almost forgotten altogether. Under a 
system like the one here suggested, mobilization on the 
part of the Militia and extra training for the Volunteers 
could be put in force automatically in any command the 
moment its Regular unit waa withdrawn. 

To achieve these results it is essential that the 

7 
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commanda should be thoroughly decentralized. Each 
of the sis Generals should, within his command, be 
entirely and solely responsible for the raising of recruits, 
whether Regular or Auxiliary, for the training and 
education of his men and officers, and for the filling up, 
by selection, of all except the highest regimental ap- 
pointments. The whole financial administration of hia 
command — all questions of pay, food, housing, engineer- 
ing worksj Gxpenees of manceuvreg^&hould be directly 
vested in him and bis staff. The control of the "War 
Office or Headquarters Staff over hia administration 
should only extend to frequent and searching ingpeotion 
of hie methods. 

It will be noted that the essence of the scheme is that 
troops of the same kind are to be kept together in their 
units. There are to be no mixed formations, no Auxiliary 
divisions ' stiffened ' with Begukrs. One reason baa 
already been given in the criticism of the existing army 
corps scheme. It is no use ' stiffening ' a body of 
inferior troops with a backbone of Eegulara in peace if 
you are almost certain to take out that backbone when 
war begins. Under the proposed scheme nobody need 
ever be withdrawn from his division. The Regular 
diviaions go abroad &s Buch. If Militia are wanted they 
will also go as divisions. However many units go abroad, 
the remaining ones are unaffected. Further, different 
kinds of troops require to be handled in different ways. 
A staff only accustomed to Regulars will often fail to get 
the beat work out of men of good quality but inferior 
discipline, as was on many occasions shown in South 
Africa. Lastly, the whole theory of * stiffening ' is & 
delusion. With modern tactics, what encouragement ia 
it to three battalions o{ Yolunteers spread over several 
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afleB of front to know that there is a Regular battalion 
n action somewhere near ? One might as well try 
to * stiffen ' b weak chain by inserting a etrongor link 
tere and there ! 

To be effective, the ' stiffening ' must be bound up 
with the whole internal etructure of the home defence 
units. In other words, the Home Army must have a 
regular, permanent, and adequately paid corps of pro- 
fessional offifiere— at any rate, for all the higher ranks — 
and a considerable proportion of professional non-com- 
missioned offieera. I do not mean by that that all the 
higher ranks in the Volunteer Army should be filled from 
the Regular Army, and that Volunteer officers should be 
debarred from aspiring to promotion. On the contrai-y, 
wherever a Volunteer officer showed ability and zeal, he 
should be the first to be offered a vacancy occurring in 
the rank above him, provided he is ready to give the 
time required. In the case of a battalion or brigade 
command, that might mean hia whole time. But it 
Bhould also mean an adequate recompense for that time. 
The result would be that many keen Volunteer offieera 
whose ordinary professional income was not very large 
would, when the alternative was offered them, gladly 
throw over their profession in order to accept military 
promotion. The opportunity of attaining to high rank 
and adequate pay would give a stimulus to efficiency 
throughout the whole of the Home Defence Army. At 
present the position of a Volunteer officer confers no 
prospects and involves heavy expenses. Only rich men 
can afford to command Volunteer battalions, and the 
limitation of the area ol selection seriously diminishes 
the quality. At present the "Militia are 670 officers short 
on an establishment of 3,600, and the Volunteers 2,000 
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short on an establiahment of 9,000. So serioua is the 
state of affairs that a committee has been appointed, and 
has been sitting for some monthe. It is to be hoped 
that their recomroendatione will be thorough -going, and 
will help to awaken the nation to the neceeaity of proper 
organization for our Home Defence Armj. 

However appointed, the officers and non-commiasioned 
officers of the Home Army must be as efficient for their 
own purposes as those of the Imperial Army for theirs, 
and, what is Gseential to that efficiency, must take them- 
selves equally seriously.* A free interchange of otBeerB 
between the two armies should be encouraged in order to 
facilitate promotion by merit and to prevent any estrange- 
ment of feeling and sentiment springing up between the 
two corps. The higher commands in the Home Army 
should be among the recognised prizes of the military 
profesaion, second only to the highest appointments in 
the Imperial Army ; in fact, as a rule, no officer would 
be appointed to command a division of Imperial troops 
without having first gained experience in the command 
of one of the Home Army divisions. Similarly, the 
command of a brigade or a battalion in the Home Army 
would be the test of young Imperial officers noted for 
rapid promotion, or the reward of deserving and capable 
officers in either force for whom foreign commands were 
not available. 

At the present moment there is every opportunity for 

* ' The country must recollect that it they want an efficient army 
of VoluntBera they muat pay for it, and the first thing they have to 
do ia to CDtue down with a good strong hand on those gentlemen 
with money and no bra-ina, tate them out, and get men into their 
places in whom every man uader tbem will h^ve confidence.'' — 
14,408 : LoaD Mbthiten. 
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laying the foundationB of a really good corps of officers 
for the Home Army. Given the reduction advocated in 
the preceding arfcicles, there will be a certain number 
available from the Eegular battalions which would have 
to be reduced. In many other battalions, again, in 
GOnsequence of war promotions, there ia a large super- 
flaity of energetic and capable captains and majors who 
have commanded mounted infantry or irregular eorps, 
or otherwise done good service, for whose energies it 
would be very desirable to find a larger outlet. Last, 
though by no means least, there is a very large number 
of useful officers of the existing Militia, or of the other 
Auxiliary and Irregular Forces, who have seen service in 
the late war. Now^ if ever, is most certainly the time to 
undertake a thorough reorganization of our Hystem, 
while we have superfluous military ability in abundance, 
and while the test of war la still near enough to enable 
us to choose the right men. 

Another essential principle ia that the composition of 
the Home Army must be thoroughly and unreservedly 
^adapted to English conditions. England is, like the 
^ other countries of Western Europe, densely populated, 
and provided with a very close network of railways and 
roads, which renders easy the movement and rapid con- 
oentration of large numbers of men, and therefore gives 
an advantage for offence, and still more for defence, to 
the factor of numbers which does not exist in thinly- 
peopled countries such as South Africa. But, besides 
these featurea which it shares in common with the rest 
of Western Europe, England has certain other features 
peculiar to itself, which are of the very greatest military 
importance. The chief of these is the highly enclosed 
character of the country. In this respect no other 
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country in the world really resembles it. The small 
fields, with thick hedges and substantial fences dividing 
them, which are so characteriefcie of this country, and 
more eBpeciallj of those parts which are likely to be the 
scene of any invaeion, form a very serious barrier to the 
advance of any targe force, especially o! cavalry, artillery^ 
or traosport. An invading army would, in the greater 
part of England, be almost completely tied down to the 
roads. 

Another coneeciuenee of the enclosed character of the 
country is that it is extremely difficult to detect the 
whereabouts of an enemy, even if in considerable forca. 
Even the widest views only show a general vlata of 
scattered trees and hedges. The roads are rarely visible 
for any length of their course. An army corps might 
be camping or marching within long-range fire, thou- 
sands of riflemen and batteries of field-guns and pom- 
poms might be lurking within deadly range all round, 
and yet give no sign of their existence. For the same 
reason, good long-range artillery positions are rare, for 
even when they do command a considerable extent o£ 
country they can find no definite target. On the other 
hand, short-range artillery, pom-pom, and Maxim posi- 
tions are more frequent, and opportunities can easily be 
found for the skilful use of guns bringing a concentrated 
fire to bear from hidden positions on an enemy who 
exposed his batteries incautiously. 

Above all, England is an ideal country for the mobile 
and highly-skilled rifleman- A ditch behind a thick-set 
hedge with 200 to 1,000 yards of open in front, inter- 
eected, perhaps, by iron railings or poets and rails — 
what better position could a rifleman desire ? Yet the 
greater part of England is, from the tactical point of 
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view, nothing but an indefioite multiplieation of suuh 
positioiia joiDmg on to each other, just as kopje posifciona 
join on to each other in Soath Africa, and even more 
effective, whether for aiirpriseB, envelopments, vigorous 
attacks, or stubborn withdrawals. The necessity for 
individual initiative and local knowledge of the ground 
will be quite as important in encloBed country as in 
South Africa. The main defence of this countryj there- 
fore, must lis in ita rifiemen, ekilled shota, capable ol 
independent initiative, yet sufficiently disciplined to face 
heavy loss or undergo eevere esertiona. 

To insure mobility a very large proportion of them 
ought to be cychetSj the cycle being much superior to 
the horse in a country abounding in good roads, and 
with numerous footpaths interrupted by gates or stiles. 
However useful cavalry may be in great open countries 
like South Africa or India, they are much hampered in 
enclosed country, and it ia doubtful whether our Home 
Defence Army would require a very large mounted force. 

In this connection it is iropoasible to overlook the 
complete transformation that the motor-car and the 
motor- bicycle have wrought in the whole problem of 
locomotion in England, Though confined only to the 
umpire eta^B and not given to the combatants, the 
Motor Volunteer Corps were in some ways the most 
striking feature of the recent manceuvres. The fact that 
a corps of motor-cyclists scattered over half a dozen 
counties can be collected at a single spot by telegram in 
three or four hours has a military significance which it 
ia impossible to overrate.* Highly mobile guns, both 

* "^ If I had motor-carB and a surplus of oiHcera I shoiUd be 
employing them in 6v«ry Volunteer regiment, every Militia regi- 
ment, and every Yeomoafy regiment in going about the country, in 
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light and heavy, mounted on motor-cars or railway- 
trucks, might also be made to play a most important 
part in any operationa in this country. Our Army 
abroad may have to manage with mulee, trek oxen, 
camels, or Dative porters, but our Home Army ought to 
make the fullest poBsible use of all the advantages that 
a highly developed civilization can put into its hands. 

Another point with regard to the defence of England 
that ought not to he overlooked is that it is sm ieland. I 
only mention this becauie, aa a matter of fact, it hae 
hitherto been steadily overlooked in all the defensive 
plane concocted in the War Office. Those plans, after 
assigning the bulk of the YolunteerB to the passive 
defence of the landward side of our coast ports, invari- 
ably look to the rapid mobilization at some central point 
of a * field force,' which is to march forward and give 
battle to the invader on hla road to London. If the 
enemy were invading across a land frontier such a 
policy would be perfectly sounds but in our case it 
meaaa throwing away the whole enormoua advantage 
that the man on shore posseBsee over the man trying to 
land. An actual landing we may not be able to prevent^ 
but the landing force ought never to be allowed to get 
their scouts out, to deploy their units, or to start moving. 
Before they have finished landing, they should be sur- 
rounded by a ring of riflemen busily entrenching — a 
ring thin at first* but growing stronger with each hour 
that paesea. Our gchemeg for home defence should 
therefore look, not to the mobilization of a field army at 
London or Aldershot, but to a general mobilization of all 



Intimately leEwniag, so aa to do it in the dark almost, the various 
psuiB of the country that would be most liable to be aUacked.'^ — 
14,fi77 : Lieutenakt-Genbral Sm A. Huntee. 
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forces within range towards the point where the landinf^ 
is being made. For every mile of coaBt-line, practically, 
there ahould be a separate mobilization Bcheme. Against 
aa enemy deployed and on the move such a mobilization 
towards the pomt of military contact would be too 
dangerous, but against one who has to struggle with 
the difficulties of landing it is infinitely the beat way, 
and IB therefore the right one to adopt for people who 
live in an island — a fact which, as I said just above, the 
War OflQce might do well to conaidar. 

We now come to the point that was deferred at the 
beginning of tliia chapter as being a matter of detail, 
capable of being settled in more than one way^via., the 
question of raising the men required for the Home 
Defence Army. It is really a question of how far, on 
the one hand^ the exifiting organizations could be 
adapted, or whether, on the other, it might not be 
desirable to reconstitute our Defence Army from the 
very foundations, if necessary, even at the cost of con- 
siderable changes in our national habits. To begin 
with, it is no doubt possible that a fairly efficient Army 
for our purpose might be conetructed on existing lines. 

In the first place, we have the existing Militia and 
Yeomanry. From the old national defence force the 
Militia haa gradually become a paid short-service force 
recruited very largely from the same class as the ordinary 
soldier* The question is whether we should not frankly 
recognise the fact, improve the Militia on the existing 
linea, if neoesaary even reducing the present total, and 
insist that it shoald be liable to serve abroad in case of 
wara of the firat magnitude, after the whole of the 
Eegular divisions have been mobilized and despatched* 
By uaing the Koaerve of the Regular Army as well as 
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the Militia Reserve for ccHfipleting the Militia cadres on 
mobilization, we should have a very formidable force 
either for Beeond-liue troops jibroad or for home defence 
?ih comparatively small cost, Taking the presont strength 
of about 86,000 Militia infantry, that would allow of 
144 battalions, or twelve divisions, on a peace eefcabliah- 
inent of 600 men. As the Militia Reserve might very 
well number 50,000, and the Army Reserve, which would 
remain over after mobilization of the Regulars, would 
still be about 100,000, there ought to be no difficulty in 
bringing the Militia infantry on mobilization up to 
150,000. Whether the Yeomanry could he induced to 
enliet on the same terms as the Militia — i.e., for foreign 
service in great national emergeneiea^is rather diflBcult 
to say, but such an arrangement would he worth trying 
to seeura even at some increase of cost. Considerable 
increase of cost will also be required to make efficient 
the artillery of the Militia and the Auxiliary Porees 
generally, Assaming that the Yeomanry and Field 
Artillery for the Militia can be provided, the whole 
second-line force available on mobiliaation would be 
180,000 men organized in twelve complete divieiona. 
Added to the eight divisions of Begularg on the home 
establishment, that would give a total force for foreign 
service in great emergencies of twenty divisions, or 
300,000 men, and etill leave behind some 80,000 
BesGi'vists and Militia BeserviBts for the purpose ol 
furnishing drafts.* 

The Volunteers on their side might be very considerably 

improved} but it must be understood that, if more is to 

be demanded of the Yoluntaera in the way of training^ 

it wiU also be necessary to give them some returB more 

* See Appendix I. 
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adequate than the preseat capitatLon grant. In the 
Australian Colonies Volunteers arg paid an ordinary 
day's wages for every day that they spend in training, 
and a proportionate allowance is made for smaller 
periods of time spent by the Volunteer in his military 
duties. An allowance of 29. Gd. or 3b. & day would 
make a considerable difference to the popularity of the 
Volunteers, TIiobb who coiUiJ not afford the tinne to 
meet the conditions demanded of Volunteer corps should 
be encouraged to organize themselves in rifie cluba^ to 
which the Government should give every facility. 

The question that naturally arises is, What will Buch 
a defensive Army cost ? Will not there be a risk of our 
spending, under the proposed scheme, even more money 
than we are spending now, without at the same time 
having the power of sending abroad In emergency more 
than a portion of the force we maintain for home 
defence? That is, perhaps,, going too far. Looking at 
the small amount that iB epent on the existing Militia 
and Volunteer forces, one cannot hut feel that an 
espenditure of 4 or 5 millions a year would create 
a fairly effective Home Defence Army on existing lines ; 
and if the scheme suggested above with regard to the 
Militia and Yeomanry is adopted, a large part of that 
force would be definitely marked for foreign service in 
a great national emergency. 

Still, the fact remains that it is very difficult to judge 
of this queation of expense with any certainty. As has 
already been said in a previous article, there are two 
main factors which affect the question of raising men to 
serve as soldiers. The Tirst and, on the surface, most 
obvious is composed of the pay and the conditions of 
service offered ; the second is the existence of a military 
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epirit and an inclination for military service in tbe 
public to which those conditions wonld naturally appeal. 
The two are closely bound together, and it ib the 
absence of the latter, quite as much aa the insufiiciency 
of the former, that has hitherto been our chief difficulty 
in raising an adequate force ot men fifc to serve as 
Boldiers. That difficulty may confront ub again in 
coDBtitutiDg our Home Army. There are two ways of 
meeting it. One is to increase the inducement— in 
other words, to add largely to the expenditure or to relas 
the conditioDB of effective training. The other is to 
endeavour, if possible, to create in the nation the spirit 
which will provide recruitB both for the Homo and for 
the Imperial Army. 

If the State were simply an ordinary buBinesa firm, it 
would of necessity be confined to the first method. But 
the State is not an ordinary business firm. It has not 
only the power to offer monetary and other inducements 
to men to take up its service, but it has also a second 
and almost greater power — that of moulding the minds 
and aptitudes of its future citizens so that they should 
come to look upon that service as more desirable than 
other employments offering equal indueements. That 
power it derives from its control over the national 
education. Nor can it reasonably he denied that the 
State haa every right to exercise that influence in any 
direction that may be considered useful for the Common- 
wealth. If it spends large sums of money yearly in 
providing its future citiaena with that knowledge which 
is to enable them individually to hold their own in the 
competition of life, it can also fairly insist on its right 
to equip them with attainments that will make them 
useful for the defence of the State aa a whole, and with 
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a Bprrit tbat will make them eager to take part in that 
defence. 

What we come to, then, is that the only true solution 
of our military difficulties, both as regards the Home 
Army and the Imperial Army, is to he found in the 
achools. Our military ayBtem can never be efficient and 
ecoDomical or poasesB any real vitality until the 
children of this country are taught the use of arms, 
and acquire a natural bent for military service in 
the Bchoola.* If we are to hold our own among the 
progreasive nations of the world we must during the 
next few years organize a comprehensive system of 
national secondary education, and of that education the 
use of the rifle and elementary Held training should be 
eesential feature^' 



* ' I do not ask you aa a Minister oi the Crown to aay whether 
the nation would ever submit to military cduciition b^jing made 
eompuJaOry, but I do ast yOU aa a. former Sectetarj of State for 
War whether it would not have been an enormous advantage to 
you as Secretary of State for War if, on appealing to the manhood 
of the country, you had been appealing to a manhood who in their 
boyhood had been trained to arms ?' — ' That aeflma to me an ofcvioue 
proposition,'— 21,339 ; Lobe Laksdownb. 
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NATIONAL MILITARY TRAINING 

The concluding suggeBtion of the last chapter was that 
our Byatem of voluntary military aervice, whether in the 
Imperial Army or in the Home Defence Army, will never 
work satisfactorily unless it is baaed upon an underlying 
military spirit in the nation. That spirit can hest he 
fostered through our national system of education ; as 
was suggested in the last article, the true solution of 
our military problem must he sought in the schools. 
Given a military and patriotic element in our national 
education, there can be little doubt that moderate 
monetary inducements for the paid fosrees, and reason- 
able facilities for unpaid or partially paid Volunteera^ will 
attract a sufficient supply of men both for home defence 
and for service abroad. 

But should we even then be provided with a really 
economical and efficient organization? Would not the 
whole problem, at any rate as regards home defence, 
be enormously simplified in every way if that military 
elBm.@nt in the national education were enlarged in ita 
scope and duration till it became a regular military 
training? la there any really serious reason why we 
should not prolong the period of our national secondary 
education, giving the military element in it eo large a 
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share, especially in the last year, that when the boy of 
eeventeeu left school for the buaineBB of life he should 
carry with him a knowledge of the art of war which 
would auffice, when perfected by one ov two short periods 
of training in the national Militia (which would then take 
the place of the present Volunteers), to make a sufficiently 
well-trained soldier for the purposee of home defence ?* 
The suggestion, in other words, ia that the whole boy- 
hood of the nation between the ages of sixteen and 
seventeen should receive a military education concur- 
rently with the final stages of its mental education, and 
that every British eubjeet, after having gone through this 
education, should be called upon to perfect himself by 
one or two further periods of training in the national 
Militia^ so that he may be able to exercise hia constitu- 
tional duty and privilege of defending his country against 
invasion, t 

This would undoubtedly be universal serviee, but it 
would be something very different from the universal 
service enforced on continental nations by their necea- 
Bities. In the first place, the period of training would 
be much shorter, and there would be no compulsory 
residence in barracks. Except for the short periods of 
£ald training, neither the cadet nor the Militiaman 



* * That bringa in my point, which is thisj that eupposing the 
DQtioD wG^ro to Bubmit to universal military education at the age of 
eighteen for a year — three months, six montha, nine months, or a 
year — as they ■^id Bubmit to miiveraal Board Schools, I tldnk with 
much qF tho Volunteer cl&ss th&y could be taught in six months.' — 
17,724: General C. E. Kkox. 

+ * I thinJi the fact of coPopeUing every hale nMua to go through a 
military training is of the moat enormouH benefit to any nation from 
BU Imperial point oE view — from b national point of view.' — 9i2ll : 
E PiELD-MABMAt. LoH» WoLSELBT. See Appendix K. 
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would have to leave his home. In the Becond pla< 
mililrary education dI our citLzeaBr as far &s the cadet 
training is concerned, would be under the direct control, 
not of the military, but of the educational authoritiea,* 
subject only to inspection and to that spur to efficiency 
which might be provided by a system of grants-in-aid 
from the War Office. Lastly, that military education 
would be made to keep touch with general education all 
through. At; the same time that the growing boy would 
be learning to become a complete citizen^ acquiring not 
only the aptitudes of the soldier, but the habits of dis- 
cipline and self-restraint, he would also be improving hia 
mind for the exercise of hia future career, and developing 
hts body to withstand the demands -made on it by a life 
of industry. 

It may be objected that so revolutionary a proposal aa 
keeping th@ youth o£ the nation from entering on (he 
business of life till they reach the age of seventeen ia 
likely to cause severe industrial loss. The objection ib 
ill-grounded. In actual life all those who can afford to 
give a longer education to their sons do so, not as a 
luxury, but because they know the great advantages that 
result from it in the long-run — advantages of mind and 
body which enable the well-educated man rapidly to over- 
take the less educated one who has specialized too early. 
If the argument is applicable to the well-to-do claases, 
why should it not also hold good for the nation as a 
whole ? Continental nations who withdraw their young 
men from productive industry for a much longer period, 
and later in life, do not aeem to have suffered industrially. 

* This, of course, need not exclude the employEU&nt of s con- 
aldo7{ible cumber of ojBcera of the Imperial or Home Anny as 
inatructors. 
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On the contrary, their statesmen, who, after all, are men 
of intelligence, believe that they benefit very greatly. 

Time is, no doubt, an important asset for the industrial 
activity ol the nation, but physical health is even more 
important. Al! the evidence that is available would 
seem to Bhow that with the increase of the town 
population, moat of it now in the second and third 
generation, the physique of the poorer three-quarters of 
the nation is steadily deteriorating. How aerioua the 
deterioration muBt be can be inferred from the fact that, 
even with the appallingly low standard we set for recruits 
for the Army, nearly three-ifths of the applicants have 
to be rejected ! And physical deterioration cannot, even 
for industrial purposes, be compensated for by improved 
machinery. The finest minda may not always be found 
in the strongeat bodies, but as a general rule mental and 
physical vigour go closely together, and physical de- 
generation is accompanied sooner or later by mental 
decay. There can be no doubt that stupidity, lietless- 
neas, incapacity for hard or prolonged work, early 
exhauation, are all very largely dependent on lack of 
physical stamina. 

It is very easy to decry the laziness and unadaptability 
ol the British workman, and compare him with the 
workman of a generation or two ago or with the work- 
map of America, bat it would be wiser to try to discover 
and remove the causes of these defects rather than to 
attribute them to gome natural vice of character. How 
far are they due to physical degeneracy, to weak con- 
atitutionSj still further impaired by poor nourishment 
and early work ? Nothing ia more striking in modern 
industrial life than the speed with which working men 
are uaed ap. In the upper claesoB a man at forty or 
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fifty is looked upon as stiU in the prime of life, and 
capable of mauy years more of his beat work. But 
nothing ie more difficult than for a working man who is 
over forty and has lost his employment to find it again. 
Places are naturally filled up by younger and more com- 
petent men, and the older man has perforce to accept an 
inferior position. But for the trade unioKB, the rapid 
elimination of the older men would be even more marked 
than It is. 

In these circumstances, would it really be such a loss 
of national energy if the average working man of the 
country were to begin his work a year or two later, but 
endowed with a developed and matured physique that 
would enable him to work on at his highest efficiency for 
five or ten years longer ? Nothing can be more striking 
than the way in which the miserable ' weeds ' that form 
the bulk of the recruita for our Regular Army are 
developed into well-builtj healthy men by a carefully- 
applied course of gjTnnastics and exercise. Should we 
not as a nation gain enormously if the whole mass of 
our population went through some such course? And 
if the phyeical aspect of our present civilization is none 
of the brightest, what are we to say of the moral side ? 
In the general confluence of population towards the 
great centres, the old social order has largely melted 
away. Tree education has diminished the respect for 
the authority of religion, and with it the respect for those 
rules of moral conduct which hitherto have found their 
main support in religious sanctions. Some steadying 
influence, some discipline, which will implant in our 
citizens' nature the habits of self -restraint, order* 
obedience to law, and co-operation, is an indispensable 
complement to our system of universal education. 
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That influence a military trainicg might well be made 
to provide. Even in our present Army, which has never 
taken ita educational functionB eeriou^ly, the moral 
improvement oi the young loafers and ' Hooligans ' who 
form Bo large a proportion of our recruits is no leas 
marked than the phyeical. "Whatever the defeets in the 
purely technical training of our eommon Boldiers that 
the late war brought out, It aleg displayed in the m^ost 
striking fashion their unselfishness, devotion to duty, 
fortitude, and humanity. Can anyone assert that those 
virtues are characteristic of the class who enUst ? If our 
soldiers showed themselves ' gentlemen ' in the war, it 
was not because they were gentletnen to begin with, but 
becausQ they were made bo in the school of the Army. 
There are few things that we English value more highly 
than the education of character, which ia the best feature 
of our otherwise somewhat defective public school system, 
Th^t education of character i& at present conhned to the 
middle and upper claseee. Could we not, by some system 
on the lines of that here advocated, extend it to the whole 
nation ? 

Some will object to any such proposal on the ground 
that, however desirable the end sought, the means by 
which it is to be attained — namely, compulsion— is an 
evil that far outweighs the good. Comptdsion is * un- 
English/ ' against all liberal principles,' and ao forth. 
But is compulsory football at our public schools un- 
Engliah, and, if so, from what alien source have we 
borrowed the detestable practice ? Is compulsory 
education or compulsory taxation a violation of liberal 
principles? There is no English proverb which, by 
foreigners at leasti is considered more characteristically 
English than the one which says that ' time is money.' 

8—2 
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And if we are juKtified iii taxing the one, wliy not the 
other? It haa often been pointed out that there ie a 
considerable danger in letting the mass of the people 
leal that they bear no share in the burden of keeping up 
tbe State. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
ordinary taxation pressea far more hardly on the poor 
than on the rich^ and that it is therefore, from that 
point of view, desirable to remove the harden from the 
large mass of the poor on to the shoulders of the wealthier 
minority. The adage about time and money may help 
to solve the dilemma- The poor cannot spare their 
money, but they can more easily spare their time, and 
&s a. mera matter of taxation it is a sound principle to 
raise taxes in the manner in ^vhich they are most con- 
venient to the taxpayer. Again, compulsion is unjust 
only when it is partial or arbitrary, as in the case of 
compulsory service by ballot. Where ' compulsory ' is 
synonymouB with * universal' there h no injustice; on 
the contrary, in such matters * freedom ' may spell un- 
fairness. It ia obvious that if taxation were a voluntary 
matter the public- spirited and patriotic would be over- 
taxed and impoverished for the benefit of the mean and 
the self-indulgent. But what applies to the contribution 
of money also applies to the contribution of time. At 
the present moment the Volunteer sacrifices a good deal 
of his leisure time, and often even of his business in- 
terests, to his patriotism^ and it is that fact which makes 
it so difficult fco demand from Volunteers the sacrifice 
necessary for an adequate trainiug. But make Volunteer 
or Mihtia service universal and men will accept it cheer- 
t\j]ljf for they ^vill no longer fear that they will be 
handicapping themselves against others in the race of 
hie. 
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Another objection often heard Is that univerBal train- 
ing Tvould provide ub with more men than ive want. 
That argument displays a radically false conception of 
the whole subject. Do we object to universal education 
on the ground that *200»000 or 300,000 men who can 
read or write are as many as w-e want ? On the contrary, 
we believe that the more educated men we have the 
better, and that the higher our minimum level of educa- 
tion, the higher will be alao the iim-chmim level attained 
by a certain proportion. And, juBt so, the more trained 
men we have the better, and the more universal and the 
more thorough the training of our nation for home 
defence, the higher will be the military qualities of 
those who devote themselves specially to the art of war 
in our Foreign Service Army. 

It was the universal and compulsory practice of 
archery in England, introduced by Edward I, after the 
Welsh wars, that made pOEBible those small but in- 
vincible expeditionary armies that, under Edward III, 
and Henry V., overthrew the overwhelming hosta of 
France at Cresay, Poitiers, and Aginoourt. For nearly 
a century the English archer enjoyed a military 
Bupremaey over hia opponents to which no other European 
soldiery— neither Swiaa, Spaniard, French, nor PrusBian 
—has ever attained. And the secret of that supremacy 
lay in the perfection of individual skill in our little 
armies, baaed on a high standard of universal proficiency 
throughout the nation. What we did with cloth-yard 
shaft and gray goose-feather sis ceoturiee ago, we can do 
with the rifle to-morrow, if wa set ourselves to do it in 
the Bpirifc and with the insight of our first and greatest 
Army reformer. 

BeaideB, though the whole nation ougbt^^to;'pasB 
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through the cadet training in the schools, considerable 
exemptions might be given as regards the subsequent 
Militia training. For instance, railway employes might 
be exempted as a condition of the railway companies 
putting themselves completely at the disposal of the 
State in case of invasion, and working out and practising 
schemes of railway mobilization. Similarly, all who are 
concerned with oar shipping and shipbuilding industry 
might be exempted under conditions that secured a 
corresponding advantage to the State. And while we 
are on this point it may be as well to add that, though 
the scheme outlined above has been discussed here only 
from the point of view of the Army, it would naturally 
extend no less to the Navy. "Wherever possible, the 
cadet training ought to look to naval requirements ; and 
a naval reserve training, as an alternative to the period 
of Militia training, should be an essential feature of any 
system of national training whose object is to qualify our 
citizens to fulfil, in their own persons and not through 
substitutes, their duty of protecting those institutions on 
which their well-being and prosperity are based. 
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CHAPTER Yn 
THE NEED OF AN IMPEEIAL STAFF 

TnnouaHour the preceding chapters repeated reference 
has been made to the need in our military sjBtem of 
some organization correspondiag to the General Staff ol 
foreign armies, which should prepare in peace for all 
posaible warlike eventualities. This is the most important 
point of all those which have been touched upon hitherto, 
for upon it all the rest depend. Once given a ' brain of 
the Army, ^ an organization whiah can both acquire know™ 
ledge and use that knowledge to guide military policy^ 
and the education and traming, the distribution and 
the organization, ot our forcea will automatically and 
contimiously b© adjustecf to the conditions of our Im- 
perial policy, and to the constant changes in the art of 
war. Why this should be so, and why our present 
system has failed 80 utterly in the past to make pro- 
vision for war — and will fail again if brought to the test 
—it will be the object of this chapter to explain. 

The fundamental difference between the organization 
of an army — or, for the matter of that, a navy — and 
that of any other public department or private business 
LB that the end for which an army exists — namely, war — 
is a state of affairs which exists only at uncertain, and, 
the case of civilized States, comparatively rare, 
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intervals. BvTanocuvrea and small war^ against nativea 
are useful aa a training, and afford some test of the 
pereonal ability of officers and of the efficiency of arraa 
and equipment under varying conditions, but tbey can 
provide but little experience available for the conduct of 
serious vi'arfare. Small wars against ill-armed and ill- 
organized enemies are often positively harmful, for they 
tend to inculcate a contempt for strategy and scientific 
tactics and a belief that energy and a careful attention 
to the question of supplies are all that is wanted in war. 
An army considered aa an organization can have no real 
practice for war in peace ; the most it can do is to study 
& series of intricate and uncertain problems by the light 
of past history and present research, and make such pre- 
parations as seem moat likely to meet the case* To take 
an analogy from chemical science, the conduct of a war 
iH not like that of some chemical manufacturing process, 
whichj once well established, can be run on huBineaa 
lines by ordinary 'practical' men, but resembles more 
that of Bome important new experiment which requires 
the training and the imagination of the scientist. It is» 
esBential, therefore, that the theoretical study of, and, aa ifc 
were, 'laboratory preparation* for, war should play a large 
part in the organization of any army that is to succeed. 
The end for which armies exist is war. Their actual 
existence is mostly one of peace. If peace involved 
nothing more than a period of rest after the exertions 
of war and a time of leisure for the study of the military 
art, no great harm would result. Unfortunately, the 
mere esistenee of an army in peace-time — the raising, 
housing, feeding, and paying of men, the rotation of 
garrisons, the maintenance of diacipline^^ — involves a 
multiplicity of problems which have to be dealt with 
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continuously and promptly^ and which require a large 
organization and much ability to deal with them satis- 
factorily. So numerous are these problema, so impor- 
tant and pressing do they seem compared with the 
remote and dim possibilitiea of war, that they speedily 
absorb the whole energies of the Army from the highoflt 
down to the lowest. 

However much individuals fight against it, the inevit- 
able tendency of any army m peace is to become wholly 
taken up with the problem of its own existence. Most 
of the time of the men is spent in looking after their 
uniform and equipments, in tidying and cleaning their 
barracks, in carrying coala, or doing the hnndred and 
one odd jobs that the peace life of a regiment reqnirea, 
Officera are concerned with the licking into shape of 
rEcruita, with the maintenance of discipline, with the 
inspection of cook-houses, the Bupei'vision of canteens, or 
the distribution of pay. Army Headquarters are beset 
daily with a vast heap of demands for new barracks, 
rifle ranges, or what not ; with appeals on a score of 
difficult and delicate cases — in short, with every sort of 
intricate financial and personal problem. All these 
things are necessary and must be settled. Even decen- 
tralization, though it may help to distribute the burden 
better and to save correspondence , cannot spirit them 
away. Yet they have nothing to do with war, and only 
lead to forgetfulnesa of war* And one day war comes, 
and with it a terrible awakening for a nation that has 
staked its all on the strength and courage of its army. 
Such was the fate of Prussia in 1806 and of France in 
1870. Such, too, was our own experience in the Crimea* 
and again in the late war in South Africa, 

IVhat remedy can be found for this state of afifairs? 
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How can an army in peace keep it& gaze steadfastly 
directed on the end oJ war ? There ia only one BolutioUj 
and that ia the one discovered by the nation that under- 
went the most terrible experience as the penalty of 
military unpreparednesB. For six yeara after the Battle 
of Jena the kingdom of Prussia existed only by sufferance 
as the vaeeal of an arrogant coK<iueror, Aiter Napoleon's 
overthroiw the Pruaaian reformers laid down the lines of 
the syatem which was destined to raise Prussia to the 
position of the moat powerful State in Europe. Knowing 
the impoaeibility of keeping peace routine from absorbing 
all the energies of the administrative and executive 
departments, they set to work and created a new depart- 
ment, a new factor in organization, which should be 
concerned only with war and warlike policy, and should 
have no executive or administrative dutiea whatsoever. 

This was the * General Staff,' a department which has 
Einee then become an integral part of every European 
army except our own. The last army to adopt it has 
been the United States Army. But the lessons of the 
Cuban and Philippine wars convinced President Boose- 
velt and hia Secretary of War, Mr. Eoot. A General 
Staff was created early this year, and is now being 
organiaed with characteristic vigour and thoroughness. 
In peace the General Staff prepares for war — first, by 
acquiring knowledge about war in general, and about 
specific wars in prospect, by studying the experiences of 
previous and contemporary campaigns, by collecting 
information of every kind about the forces and territories 
of potential opponents, and by the observation of scientific 
progress in all its branches ; secondly, by ntiUzing the 
knowledge so gained to devise general schemeB of opera- 
tions for any conceivable war, to lay down the outlines 
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of the organization and distribution of the army, and to 
keep the education and the tactical training of officers 
and men on a level with the cequirementa of the future. 

These duties of the General Staff are very unlike the 
ordinary peace duties of an army. But they correspond 
very closely to the dutiee of the staff of an army m time 
of war^ when the collection of information about the 
enemy's dispositiona and the framing of plana of opera- 
tiona against him become the most imporfcanb things to 
be considered. It is only in accordance with the fitness 
of things, then, that, when war breaks out, the General 
Staff, which during peace has been comparatively in the 
background, should practically take over the great army 
which the administrative and executive departments have 
in the meanwhile been feeding, paying, and drilling, and 
with it strike the mighty blows for which it has so long 
been preparing itself, in constant toueh with the great 
realities of war. 

An absolute separation, indeed, between the army as a 
whole and the General Staff does not exist in PrussJa. 
On the contrary, it is of the very essence of the Prussian 
theory that the General Staff, aa a body, and each 
individual member of it, should be kept In closest 
contact with the practical everyday working of the army. 
There ia no separate staff corps, but the officers of the 
General Staff are specially selected from the body of tha 
army, to which many of them return for good after a 
short period of General Staff work. But even those 
whose inclinations or quaUties lead to their being 
selected for a career on the staff are from time to time 
ordered to take a short spell of regimental duty in order 
that in their theoretical studies and paper schemes they 
may never learn to forget the personal character and the 
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moral and intellectual attitude of the private Boldier and 
the regimental officer, the loundation on which all their 
plana have to be Iniilt. 

But not only muat each individual atom of the brain 
of the army in Prussia have practical experience aa a 
soldier, but the brain itself aa a ivhole is liept in contact 
with the body of the army by the connecting-link of a 
nervous system centring in tbe former, but yet everywhere 
intertwined with the latter. Members of the General 
Staff are attached to every army corps and division of the 
army, and subject to the general commanding the UEit, 
These General Staff officers are preserved from non- 
military work by the existence of an administrative staff, 
or adjutantur, to use the German expression^ and are 
fchuB free to do for their unit exactly what the General 
Staff as a whole does for the army — i*e,, supervise the 
education and training of the unit to which they are 
attached, and work out achemea of mobilization. The 
generals thus get to look upon their staff oflicere aa 
their expert military adviserB, and learn to work together 
with them in peace exactly aa they will have to do in war. 

In war these officers of the General Staff help to keep 
the troops in touch with the General Staff at Head- 
quartersj or ' Great General Staff.' They receive the 
orderB of the latter — technically speaking, the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief — help to explain them to their 
generals by the light of their knowledge of the plans of 
the staff, and in their turn work out the details of the 
orders which the generals give to their subordinates. 
Summed up briefly, the Prussian system is that in times 
of peace the General Staff prepares itself for war, while 
tbe executive keeps the army going in acaordauce with 
the general principles laid down by the staff ; in war the 
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operations are conducted by the generab, but tbronghout 
iuBpired and guided by the stafif. 

The advantages of the system are obvious. War is 
never lost eight of, and purely peace considerations are 
never allowed to modify the general organization of the 
army. The fiction of ' normality/ the idea that war is 
a troublesome, though BOmetimea glorious, interlude in 
the normal existence of an army, can never gain ground. 
The peace organization of the army transforms itself 
naturally and without friction into the war organization. 
Those who m peace have been studying the enemy's 
general strength and character, and framing the general 
plan of operations, continue in the field to study his 
detailed dispositions and to worlt out the detailed plans 
required by the circumstances of the moment. Those 
who have been engaged in disciplining, training, and 
generally providing for the soldier, continue to exercise 
the authority and personal influence that belongs to 
them, and can see in his conduct in the field the direct 
result of their past efforts. There is no discontinuity, none 
of that general re-ahufding of duties and uncertainty as 
to their sphere which are so terribly apparent when an 
Army like our own takes the field. 

The Prussian system is no leas sound psychologically. 
It divides its men in accordance with natural differences 
of temperament and ability* The quahtiea essential for 
the theoretical study and preparation of war are keen 
reasoning power, memory, insight, imagination, intel- 
lectual boldnesa^in fact, all the highest qualities of 
the intellect. These qualities are all equally necessary 
for staff work in war. The qualities essential for suc- 
ceesful administration in peace are common-sense, 
attention to detail, promptitude in decision, energy in 
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execution^ and the power of inspiring confidence, zeal, 
and affection. All theaa, again, are essential to the 
executive leader in war. Rarely are these two sete o£ 
qualitieH found equally fully deveIop6d in the same 
individual. On the contrary, the moat excellent Adj utant* 
General may prove a hopeless failure in the conduct of 
a difficult Btrategical operation, the ablest and most 
promising young staff officer may be quite unable to 
keep order in hia company. 

Hardly less important than the function of the 
German General Staff in keeping the army prepared for 
war is ite educative and unifying influence over the 
whole body of officers. The higher education of officers 
is directly under the General Staff, and there is no duty 
which the great von Moltke took more seriously than 
the giving of lectures, and the setting and criticising of 
problems for the benefit of junior of&cere. The ataff 
college is in closest connection with the General Staff, 
and the teaching appointments at it are among the 
moat keenly -coveted prizes of the military profession, 
for their holders are known as men marked for rapid 
promotion. Large numbers of officers who are destined 
to make their career in the ordinary work of the army 
nevertheless pass through a abort period of study and 
staff work in the historical, intelligence, or mobilization 
aectionS} and form a useful reserve of officers qualified 
for staff duties in war. Very few of the higher appoint- 
ments on the executive side are, in fact, held by officers 
who have had no staff training whatever. 

In this way a common spirit and a common theory of 
war permeates the whole German Army, and, as regards 
the higher staff officers, it may even ba said that in any 
particular war they all have a com.mon theory as to how 
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that war should be fought. The whole of von Moltke'a 
conduct of the campaign of 1870 waa based on the 
assumption that it was enough to let Generals know 
what he wanted, and that they and their staflfa would do 
it in exactly the way he would have done had he been 
present. Nothing is more atriliing in von Moltke'e own 
account of the war than to notice how often he remarks 
that his orders had been anticipated by ofScers acting 
on their own initiative. How different from our Army^ 
where there are almost as many theories of war as there 
are generals, as South Africa repeatedly testified 1 And 
if the cause of that lies partly in the difference of the 
practical teaching they have had, Bome in Afghanistian, 
Bome in Egypt, some in Aehfinti, then surely the need of 
the unifying influence of a General Staff with us is all 
the greater, ao that all may work effectively together in 
any great war which we may yet have to face, and in 
which the troops from every part of the Empire will 
have to fight side by side. And nob only is it unity 
of thought, but unity of feeling, that ia helped by a 
General Staff. All staff ofiBcera throughout the Army 
are personally known to each other, and are animated by 
a common loyalty to the corps, whoso success also 
means the Buccesa of the campaign. In an army like 
oura loyalty practically ceases with the regiment. 
Beyond that there may be patriotism, or personal 
loyalty to a particular commander, but there ia very 
little loyalty of the Army, and still less loyalty of the 
different forces, Regular, Auxiliary, or Colonial, towards 
each other. Compared to an army like the German, 
our Army is still in the tribal stage of development. 

Now let us turn to th© preparation for war as it exists 
in our own Army. At the opening of the last century 
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our Army was organized on verj much the same lineH 
as the Prussian. The functions of inlormation and 
preparation were part of the Quartermaster- General's 
Department — out of which, it is worth noting, the 
PrtiEBian General Staff originally developed— and though 
in peace the adminiBtrative functions of the department 
obscured the really more important duties of prepara- 
tion, tihey remained latent, and could be resuscitated 
and expanded on the approach of war. This was the 
system on which we worked succeasfully in the days of 
Wellington, and it i& the system that still exists in India. "^^ 
But in England the long peace that followed the 
Crimea, combined with the enormous complexity and 
difficulty of the task of recruiting, maintaining, and 
distributing the Army, and of carrying out small wars 
against unskilled adversaries (which, from the general 
point of view of organisation and preparation, form part 
of the 'peace routine' of our Empire), led to a serious 
deterioration below the level of the preceding century. 
The Adjutant- General' 9 Department, pre-eminently the 
disciplinary and administrative office, grew steadily in 
importance, and swallowed up the functions of other 
departments. The abler the men appointed to it, the 
worse the ultimate confusion* The Quartermaster- 
Generars functions were, after 1888, reduced to a mere 
bueiness control from Headquarters over supply, trans- 
port, and the moving of troops, and the analogous 
functiona on the District Bta^s vanished altogether. | 

* For an account of that &ysteia and Df its decline, see the 
memorandum by Sir W. Nicholaon in Appendix L. 

t ' Officers, therefore, witli Indian esperienoe were the only 
officers who sine* 1888 had received practical peace trairting in tha 
most imporlEuat duties devolving on the Oeneral Siatf in war.'— 
18,lBg : Sje W. Nicholson. 
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The collection oS information waB left to a miserably 
starved little office, without status or authority, called 
the IntBlligence Pivision, which squatted in a private 
house in Queen Anne's Gate^ and collected such Bcrapa 
of information as its scanty means allowed. These it 
published in the form of mapSj reports, notes, etc., in 
case one of the busy administrative officialg who might 
nominally he responsible for military policy might find 
time to glance at them and acquaint himeelf with some 
absurdly elementary fact, such as the number of Eoers 
likely to take the field or the strength of their armaments. 
Strategical Department there was none at all; the 
preparing for war was left entirely to chance.* 

The ovils of this state of affairs were clearly set forth 
by the Hartington Commission. The creation of a 

* * We were not at that time charged with the preparation of 
oQ'ensive echsmes at all. There' waa no one at the War 0£Qc& who 
waa specifically charged with that except Lord Wolaeley himeelf .* — 
474 ; Colonel E, A. Althau. 

' Did you ever iuggest that secret iaatructiona ahoiild be pre- 
pared and sent to the General Officer Commending in South Africa 
for his guidance in the BTent of war breaking out ?'-=' Tea.^ 

' Do you know if those suggestions were acted upon?' — 'I 
belieTS no6/ — 5,169-5,170 : Sir J. Aedagh. 

' Those echeme&, we have been told, were all baaed upon the 
acfruftl garrisons then in South Africa ?' — ' All based upon the actual 
garrisons then in South Africa,' 

' Waa there any scheme of defence based on the addition of 20,000 
men or 10,000 men ?'— ' No.'— 5,057-5^058 : Sm J. Aedagh. 

' We never thought for a moment of Ladjemith being a dafenuvQ 
place.' — 6,077 : Snt J. Aedagh. 

'As you know, in Indift the IpteUigenee Branch do draw up 
specific schemes ; but there was nothing of that Bort given to Sir 
George White that I ever saw. Tihere was a good de^ oE useful 
information pven us In hooks, but tberis was uothinig to guide us 
OB to what our action should be.'— 1S,S91 : Si£ Lust Hamilton, 

9 
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General Staff was empha,ticallj urged by the whole 
Conuniflsion, with the exception of Sir H, Campbell- 
Bannerman^ who^ in an extraordinarily fatuous minute 
of diBBent, deelfired that all such warlike operationa as 
we were ever likely to wage could be quite well im- 
proviBed by the General on landing, and that the 
continual study by a General Staff of the ways and 
means of carrying on wars wcnld only prove an irre- 
sistible temptation to provoke them.* The man who 
gave vent to these silly opinions shortly afterwards 
became Secretary of State for War. "When the Unioniet 
Government came into power in 1895, ifc adopted some 
of the re commend at ions of the Hartington CommiaBion. 
But it missed the whole point of them by lamping the 
Chief of the Staff's functions^ whose very essence lay in 
their being separate from executive work, in with those 
of the buBiest of executive officials, the Commander-in' 
Chief, without even making provision for a staff to carry 
them out. 

The state of affairs at Headquarters was exactly 
matched in the districts. The various Generals had 
' staff officers,' but no distinction wag made between 
administrative and consultative duties, "What was 
wanted as a * staff officer * was an energetic junior who 
could take current work off his General's shoulders, 
who had got tho regulations by heart, and knew how to 
circumvent the "War Office— in laetj anything but the 
man who wished to spend his time on thinking out war 
problems or introducing new ideas as to training. 

The South African War brought to light the defects 
of our system in the most glaring fashion. There was 
nothing that can be called a real preparation for the 
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■war. The Intelligence Division had got together eome 
fairlj aceurate, but wholly inadecinatej information^ 
which was no doubt looked at ; but it ie evident that 
its real meaning was never grasped by those responsible 
for the composition and strength of the force Bent out. 
That was the inevitable coneequenee oS the divorce 
between the collection of information and the iraming 
of policy. We sent out an Armj that was too small, 
composed mainly o£ infantry instead of mounted troops, 
and trained ahnost entirely with a view to European 
fighting.* Of the Generals who commanded it, some 
were War Office ofBcials ; others essentially fightersj but 
without a notion of strategy or tactics ; others excellent 
staff officers, but lacking executive ability or resolution ; 
and others, lastly, merely older and less vigorous regi- 
mental officers. For these Generals scratch staffs were 
hurriedly scraped together, with very little regard to 
their war qualifications. The Generals, even the very 
best of them, unused to a proper division of staff work, 
never made proper use of the staffs ; the various staff 
oflBcers never knew the limits of their own duties. The 
result was hopeless confusion at the headquarters of 
every larger force. Whether in disasters like ' Mournful 
Monday ' and Colenao, or in smaller affairs like the loss of 
Lord Roberta's convoy at Waterval Drift, bad staff work 
lay at the root of most of ^ our failures. + And as things 
are at present the experiencea of the South African War 
will only be repeated over again in the nest war we wage. 

* ' If you think out the situation beforehand, yon will have an 
implement suited for whatever work k likely to liave to be done. 
I tiimk that thig aort of work ia the duty of the Qeoeral Staff.' — 
19,330 : CoLo^fEL Haiq. 

t See Appendix M, evidence of Lord Roberts. 

9—2 
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There ia only one remedy^ and that is to keep up the 
theoretical study of, and practical preparation for, war 
by the creation of an independent non- executive depart- 
ment \rifch a general control over policy. This depart- 
ment muBt be Bufficiently large to cope with the difficult 
problems of Imperial defence, and must be under the 
ableat men in the whole Army. Ita functionB muat ba 
paralleled throughout the separate units of the Army by 
the appointment of war staff officers equally free from 
executive duties. It must have under its control the 
higher education of the Army and the decision of the 
principles on which its tactical training is to be 
carried out. Then when war comes upon ua it will 
not upset our whole organization, but only put to the 
teat the thoroughness of our preparation. Never again 
must the outbreak of war find us ignorant, undis- 
cerning, and unready ; never again must we acquiesce 
in the thought of muddling through, at vast cost of 
money, time, and human suffering, wars that foresight 
and knowledge applied to preparation could decide 
surely, rapidly, and, in the long run, humanely. 

The exact position which the thinking department 
shotdd occupy in our Army will be discussed in a later 
chapter. There is no reason for us, with our peculiarly 
organized Empire and our peculiar Army system, to 
copy alaviehly the Prussian precedent^ so long as we 
make aure of embodying the principle. Going back to 
our own past history, and following the same historical 
development that the Prussians followed, we might 
restore and amplify the former importance of the 
Quartermaster- General's Department, taking away from 
it those purely busineBs functions which have been its 
principal work since 1888, amalgamating with it tho 
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existing Mobiliaation and IntelligGace Department and 
the Education Department.* And on whatever lines 
the War OA&gq is reeonatituted, and whatever title is 
given to the head of the thinking department, it is 
fisaentiftl that he should not be a subordinate of any 
other military officer, that he should be the principal 
adviser of the Secretary of State and of the Cabinet on 
all matters of policj,t and that he should be in direct 

'*' ^ The IntQlligsnce Depfirtment should be brought as t&r as 
poBBibk to resemble and perform the functions of, and to have 
that influence on the military policy of the country which is attri- 
buted, very properly and correctly, to. the body known In Germany 
aa the Great General Staff. I think the Intelhgence Department, 
although it has grown up gradually and increased in influence since 
its Grat creation^ has not now, and has not for many yeKTs had, the 
influence on the military polioynf the coun&rythat it ought to have. 
I should very much like to see the Intelligence Department im- 
proved or modified or expanded bo as to resemble m some degree 
that inatitutioa known as the Great Oengral Staff, In ita present 
size it IB quite impossible that the work appertaining to the Creneral 
Staff could posdbly be done by the number of oiKeera and men 
employed in it. A very large increaee would be necessary, and 
above that a very pronounced recognition that the recommendations 
of the Intelligence Department were to carry a definite weight in 
the coundk of the military authorities of th@ country. I do not 
think they have done so hitherto.'— 4,966 : Sir J. Aedagh. 

t * The great benefit the intellectual equipment would be is that 
you would get what ia very much wanted— a military policy for 
the Army, 

*By " mDitary policy " I mean first a certain amonnt of looking 
ahead beyond the Idea of the moment. 

' Ah regards organisation ?' — ' Aa regards organization, aa regardfl 
numbera, aa regards defence, && regards offence, as regards build- 
ings, as regards comfort of Boldiera, aa regards rccruitijig, and the 
Donditions under which eoldier? Uve^ — all those things require a 
policy, and they are conatantly changing, 

* The intellectual equipment would deal with military policy only, 
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and continuoua contfiet with the corresponding depart- 
ment b— equally non-existent at present, but eq^ually in- 
dispensable — in the Navy and Foreign Office. Naval, 
miUtary, and foreign policy must go hand in hand. 
There must be no waste of effort, no expensive duplica- 
tion, no fatal miaunderstandings. 

The mechaniBm which could enable these different 
thinking branches to come together and harmonize 
their policy exists already, in a rudimentary form at 
least, in the shape of the recently reconstituted Imperial 
Council of Defence* and we may hope that in time the 
Council of Defence may yet become the natural centre 
and head oi the thinking departments that ought to 
guide our naval, military, and foreign policy. Nay, 
more: containing aa it does the political heads of the 
great Imperial departments of State, with their expert 
advisers, it might, with the inclusion of representatives 
of India and the Belf-governing Coloniea, become an 
Imperial Advisory Council — as it were, a political 
General Staff of the Empire. And juat aa the German 
General Staff directs the policy of the army without 
interfering in the absolute decentralized autonomy of the 
army corps, so this political General Staff might guide 
the policy of the Empire as a whole, without interfflring 
in the practical independence of every part. Such a 
Bolution might succeed m avoiding those difficulties and 
dangers in the way of any ordinary scheme of federation 



and have no'tbing to da with the Army, jiothing to do with the 
Commander-in-Chief; it is a {juestiou of the Secretaty oE State for 
War, When we go to war, the Secretary of State for War becpmoa 
the most important official in the country, and he ouglit to have an 
office which knowa all about that, but he has nothing now*' — 
10fo22-li>,jj2e : SiE E. BuLLER. 
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which to mftny thinkers seem to present an inauperable 
harrier to a really united Empire. After all, direct 
government by representative assembliea is not the last 
word in politics, and it may well be that the eecret 
whereby PruBsia reconciled adminiatration with fore- 
thought and deeentt'alization with unity hx military 
matters can be turned to account by ua for all the great 
buBineaa of an Empire— a matter worth thinking about. 

Bat to teturn to the immediate question : There can be 
no doubt that the Council of Defence can be made of the 
greatest service for the development of our military 
Byatem; and the more closely the General Staff of the 
Armykeepa in touch with it, and the more it is detached 
from the current routine of the British War Office, the 
nearer will it be to becoming an Imperial General Staff, 
and the better will it be able to deal with the problems 
of Imperial defence. The late war ought to have shown 
UB that what we m^ugt rely upon for any great emergency 
is not merely the British Eegular forces, but the forces 
of the Empire. These forces are not under the existing 
War Office, and never will be. Neither India nor the 
great eelf-governing Colonies are in the least likely to 
Bubmit to the direct Interference of the "War Office in 
their affairs. And yet it ia supremely desirable that all 
the forces of the Empire should be organized on the 
lines of a general Imperial poHeyj and that in their 
education, training, and equipment they should, within 
limits, preserve a certain uniformity. 

At present there is no uniformity, either in policy or 
in any other respect. The forces under the War OfBce, 
the foi'ces of the Government of India, the forces of 
the eelf-governing Colonies, the forces under the Colonial 
Office, are all absolutely detached. There ia no eon- 
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certed policy j none has any real notion of the value of 
the other. Typical of our milifcary anarchy is the fact 
that between two guns of fche same type in the British 
and the Indian Army there ia a slight difference of bore 
which matea it impossible to interchange ammunition — 
a difference which both sides deplore, but neither has 
yet aeen its way to remedy.* In all these questions an 
Imperial General Staff, exercising no executive or ad- 
ministrative interference, but containiDg in itseli repre- 
sentatives of all the different foroea of the Empire, and 
from its ranks providing those forces with staff officers, 
could eserciee an enormous influence. The War Office 
aa it stands will never do much either to unify the 
Empire or to prepare it for war. A really Imperial 
General Staff might work marvels in both directions. 

* ' I think that one of the great dlffiiiiultiBB, and aliuoBt; d&ngcre, 
in our Armj Bystem ia that the Indian and Home Army Depart- 
menli;) ikte not organized on similar line^. *I\iq great n^vojit^gfi 
wcuM he that, if yon had them organizod an the eam.e lines, ^ou 
would have power of reinforcement of the Army departments in 
th€ event of &ny lArg« campaign oceurring either in India or in any 
other part of the WQrld.'^20,120 : Sin E. Collev. 
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BBAIN STARVATION 

So far 1 have only dealt with the general principles 
which make It neceBsary that there should be a separate 
branch of our Army organisation which should be 
specially concerned with preparation for war. But the 
mere separation of what may be conveniently called 
' General Staff ' functions from the administrative work 
of the Army will not be enough in itself, unlesa it is also 
accompanied by the creation of a department large 
enough to carry out these duties adequately. It has 
been said that genius lies in ' an infinite capacity for 
taMng pains/ However that may be, it certainly is the 
case that all really great work is baaed upon an infinite 
amount of pains taken by somebody or other, whether it 
be by a single man or by a large body of men working 
together upon their subject for years, or even for 
generations. 

In no art is this more so than in the art of war. The 
science of making war is summed up, in the main, in 
the application of a few broad, common-Bense principles 
to Bituatione of extraordinary complexity of detail. The 
neglect of a single detail may bring the most elaborate 
and ingenious plan to hopelesa grief, and there is not a 
single factor that may not in given circumstaneea be a 

187 
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matter of vital importance- Serious preparation for war 
admits of no stotchinesa of treatment. A handful of 
officers, however capable and diligent, can never collect 
or apply the knowledge which a great nation must 
posBeas if it ■wishes to bring its own eherished type of 
civilization safely through the great world struggle for 
existence. 

All this is obvious enough if we consider for a moment 
the character of the information required to wage any 
war BUGCB8B fully. In the first place^ it is esaential tui 
have the fullest knowledge of all the physical feat urea of 
the possible area of operations, down to the smallest 
detail that can have any bearing on the plana for 
march or the dispositiona for a battle. The shape of 
every hill and valley, the depth of every river, tho 
whereabouts of every poo! of drinkable water, the eour 
and character of every railway, highroad, and footpath, 
are all matters of the first conaequenca. If sufficiently 
good maps exists they must be aecured, reproduced in 
large numbers, and carefully studied. If not, the maps 
must be made, whatever the coat and however difficult 
and dangerous the task !* 

No less vital is it to have information m to the re», 
sources of the country — the truck accommodation of 
every branch-line of railway, the transport animals pro- 
curable in any given district) the amount of provisiona 
normally stored in any given village, the current prices 
of the necessaries of life ; none of these points can safely 
bo neglected- Again, it is neceeaary to know everything 
about the character of the civil population, especially of 
the leading men in the country as a whole and in 
township, and about the internal political situation 
* See Appendis N, evidence of Major E. H. Hills. 
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general, so as to judge correctly what effect a crashing 
defeat in the field or a threatened move on the enemy's 
cupUal IB likely to have upon his conduct of the war. 

Lastly, it ie absolutely essential to have the fulleet 
and moBt detailed knowledge about one's proBpcctive 
enemy's army. That knowledge implies far more than 
a roughly aceurate estimate o! the number of men and 
guns he mn bring into the field. It presupposes a 
thorough knowledge of his military character, as revealed 
by & careful study of bis past fighting history, of his 
present training, and of his military theories in eo far as 
they can be ascertained by intimate acquaintance with 
prominent officers and with the military works moat in 
vogue among them. It means a detailed knowledge of 
the particular qualities of every regiment iii his arm^', 
and of the character, and even the physical health, of 
every senior officer who ia likely to hold an important 
appointment in tiroe of war. It must include, too, all 
Ihat can possibly be discovered about his preparations 
for war and his intended plan of operations. 

To collect all this information requires a very con- 
aiderahle number of agents working together for a great 
number of years. These agents must be men of expert 
knowledge and of the very keenest ability and insight. 
They must be picked out among the very ablest and 
most ambitious ofEcers in the Army, reinforced, if neces- 
sary, for some tasks by civilians. The idea that most of 
the work of an Intelligence Department in a foreign 
counLry consists in buying Boerets and corrupting under- 
lings is an entirely miistaken one. These things do play 
some part, but a part enLirely subordinate to the scientific 
and methodical study of all the factors that may come 
into action in the contingency of a particular war. 
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Again, it may take years for an agent to get to know a 
certain dietrict, or to get into touch with really valuable 
sources of information. The foundations of a good 
intelligence must be Md down when the proapect of war 
ia remote. To send out intelligence officers after a 
critical situation has arisen only shows that the staff at 
Headquarters has failed in its duty, and only serves to 
increase suspicion and precipitate the danger of war. 

All the information collected on the spot must in its 
turn be eifted, compared, and edited by a large InteU 
Hgence Staff at Headquarters. When that is done it 
forms the basis on which, again, a large strategical staff 
will he continuously employed, building up and re- 
modelting plans of campaigns for all conceivable con- 
tingencies.* The selecting and working up of all this 
vast mass of detail requires, not only industry, but the 
very highest qualities of insight and imagination. Only 
the theoretical and historical study of war in its broadest 
sense can keep those qualities alivGj and an efficient 
staff college, a large historical department^ and a Bcienti£c 
and experimental department, are all indispensable 
adjuncts to a well -organised General Staff. A separa- 
tion of the educational department from the branch that 
deals with preparation for war, such as at present exists 
in our Army, is contrary to all sound principles. 

The total number of officers employed on the General 
Staff of the German Army, exclusive of General Staff 

* ' The concepiionj in my mind, of what the Intelligenfie Depfltt- 
ment ought to develop into is somethuig very much larger than 
would be lepreBented by any moderate increase. 

' I should think the dcTelopment of the Intelligence Department 
ought to be a. gradual one ; thag it might reafiouablj be doubled 
noTT, but that the doubling would not be the eventual limit — that It 
ought stiU to go on iDcrBaaing/ — 4,980-4,982 ; SiB J, Aedagh. 
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officers attached to Army Corps and divisions, le nearly 
300. Yet, when one thinka of it, the military prohlema 
Germany has to face are comparatively simple. Fore- 
most in point of importance and probability is the 
problem of a war with Francej or with Bussia, or with 
both combined. More remote^ yet not irapossible, are 
armed intervention in case of an internal conflict in 
Austria, or an attempt to force Holland into the G-erman 
Empire. These are the most important questions the 
German staff has to study. The armies of other 
countries — England, Italy, Turkey, Eomania, Bulgaria, 
Japan — have an interest, and require studying only in so 
far as they may enter into the field as enemies or allies 
of the Powera -with which Germany is most likely to 
come into direct contact on land. The problem is, 
moreover, simplified by the fact that the eountries chiefly 
concerned are all admirably mapped, easy to visit and 
reside in, and can readily be studied by the help of 
enormouB maBses of literature and statistics freely avail- 
able to anyone. 

Our problems are infinitely more difficult and complex. 
For every conceivable war that Germany may have to 
he prepared for^ we must be prepared for half a dozen — 
BO scattered is our Empire, so multifarious are our 
interests. The armies we may put in the fleld or en- 
counter may not be so large, but the regions we may 
have to operate in are far larger, and the problems they 
present far more difficult. Most of them, including great 
portions of our own Empire, are, for tactical purposes, 
almost unmapped. In many cases their populations, 
natural resources, and fighting powers are almost un- 
known. All the mass of information that civilized 
countries collect and publish of themselves has to be got 
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together froio the very beginning. Everj one of them 
requires a diflferentkindof warfare and a special training. 
Oar ovrn forces, to take another point, are not homo- 
geneouBj, but composed ol every Borfc and kind of troops, 
subject to a dozen different independent authoritiee. 
A proper study of the strength and quality of the various 
military forces under the British Crown wouldj of itself, 
require quite a considerable staff of ofBcers, both at 
Headquarters and conducting investigations all over the 
Empire. For all these reasons it ia obvious that our 
Empire requires, relatively to the size of its armies, a 
far larger Genera! Staff, and more especially a larger 
Intelligence Department, than any other.* 

* ' Bat you are strongly df opinion that your staff rei^mrea 
strfln^hening?' — 'Yes, the staff requires etrengthening. It com- 
parea moat unfavourably with the General Staff which doea the 
Barae work, for example, in the German Army. I cannot give you 
the exact fignrBH, because I could not get the paper which I drew 
up on the Bubjeet ; but, aO far ae I reiUembor, to do the aaniB work 
which we do with 20 officere, they use, I think, in Berlin eome- 
bhing like 150 j and, eimUarlj, in France the French War Office 
SbafT, wiclt thfi same duties, is vciy much larger than oura. And 
it is not BLB if the problems before them were in any degree more 
Complicated than the problems before %la, but the exact reverse, 
because wo hav* &d Empire so large and bo exceedingly varied in 
its conditions tliafc our defence schemes, mobilization scbeniea, and 
ED on^ are much moro intricate th&n thoy are with a countrj' like 
France or Germany.' — 364 : Sie W. Nicholson. 

' We have not merely to deal with the possibility of mobilizing 
our Army for a European war, which ia the eaaential and simple 
fact which ia always before the minds of the great GeiDeral Staff in 
all European States, but wq have to think of the defence and the 
interests and possibilities of th* whole of the British Empire all 
over the world. A great country like Germany, although it has 
coloniea, has nothing like the enormous reaponaibiUty that Ih 
entailed upon us by our naval position — in the juairi tenancy, for 
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But what are the actual facts? "What were the 
circumstanees in which we utidertook the South African 
W'ar ? It had been evident ever gince Lord Loch's visit 
to Pretoria in 1894 that serious trouble with the Trang- 
vaal was not impossible, and an ultimatum was actually 
delivered by Mr. Chamberlain to Preeident Kruger over 
the Drifts question in the following year. Yet it was not 
till after the Kaid that two or three officers at one time 
or another paid vifiits to the EepublicB, and that brief 
reports were made on the Boer forces, on the most 
important routes^ and on the defensive requirements of 
one or two important points near the border^ such as 
Stormberg and De Aar. When the crisis was already 
at its height, in the middle of 1899, eight or ten special 
service officers went out to the Cape. Equipped with 
suma of money with which no aeU-reapecting commercial 
traveller would have dreamt of leaving Cape Town, and 
carefully shadowed in most cases by Boer agentSj they 
travelled about collecting information and making hurried 
flurveya. The work they did was excellent, judged 
by the standard of the opportunities at their disposal ; 
it was ludicrously inadequate as a preparation for war,* 

TVhen war broke out it was soon discovered that, 



instance, of cofilmg-statioQS and defended ports abroad/ — 4,984 : 
&IE J. Abdagh. 

* * I quite understand that you have to cover the whole world ; 
but the proportion allocAtad to South African work during the three 
years preceding the wax would be, &b od outside estimate, about 
^2,000 a year ?*— ' Yea.' 

' That is one- forty- Be ventb of the amount expended by the South 
African Republic annually diiring that period ; and no doubt you 
are aware that the revenue of Great Britain is twenty-three times 
more than the Transvaa! revenue was at that time?' — 'Yea.' — 
6,1315,132; SirJ. Aedaoh. 
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except for the portion of Northern Natal out of which 
we were driven in the first fortnight, the whole of 
South Africa was for tactical purposes unmapped. There 
was a great outcry in England when the puhlic leamb 
that General Hart had gone astray at Colenso hecause 
the map marked drifts that did not exists that Lord 
Methuea stumbled into Madder Kiver Battle through 
ignorance of the course of the Biet Biver, that the 
ofScers who seized the Bummit of Spion Kop bad no 
notion of the peculiar shape of that hilL Yet Spion Kop 
was but ono among a thousand hills lu Natal, and the 
drifts and windings of South African rivers are without 
number. How could the Intelligence Dapartment h&ve 
provided for these events except by a complete survey of 
South Africa ? And how could a dozen officers map a 
country half as big as Europe in a few weeks ? To be 
prepared for the South African War we should have had 
thirty or forty agents at least settled down to work in 
the country long before the cloud of war appeared on the 
horizon. 

It was not the Intelligence Department that was to 
blame, but the Government, and, above all, the nation, 
that, in ite ignorance and conceit, thought it could wage 
wars without troubling to prepare for them.* Our 

* ' Did you ever put forward an estimate for a grant^au In- 
crea&ed grant— from the Treasury here lor the purposes o( your 
department in the matter of mapping in South Africa ?'—'' I put 
forward an offleial application to th* War Office, but iti f ecsived ao 
much, cold water from the fmancial point of view that it cam^ to 
nothing* The end of my proposal of ^IBjOOO a year for ten yeara 
wft» an ofifer of ^100.'— 6,011 : Hia J, Arda&h. 

' Do you see any reaaon why, two years before the declaration o 
war, instructions ahould not have been given to prepare sketch maps 
of the main parts of what eventually became the theatre of war ?" 
--'No' 
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Btmtegical preparation for the war waa of a piece with 
our information. One may well ask what principles 
decided the strength and compOBition of the force that 
was to be sent out. One (act, at leasts is clear, that the 
strength of the force which was to hold the Boers in 
check in Natal for three months, pending the arrival of 
the Army CorpB, was baaed^ not on any careful study of 
the Boer power, but sinaply on a rough estimate framed 
by General Symona. What was to be done if the 
force proved insufficient seems never to have been 
contemplated. The whole plan of campaign wae of 
the sort that suggestB itself over the wine and the wal- 
nuts. An airy, self-confident sketchinesB is written all 
over it. 

"Well, we received our lesson. That was four years 
ago ; time enough for our rulers to have made good use 
of it. For, apart from a general reorganization, the en- 
largement of the esisting Intelligence Department would 
in no way have interfered with the task of carrying on the 
war. But nothing has been done — nothing, at leasts that 
is worth mentioning. A perusal of the list of officers 
attached to the present Mobilization and Intelligence 
Department will show how Bhamefully this all-important 
branch of the service has been starved and neglected,* 



' I can only say tliat when I went to the Intelli^nce DLviaiou 
iliere BQemed to be a. rDoted idea tliat tbore was no use asking for 
money to Biin*eyour Coloniea.'— 817, 861: Lib crTBNAKT- Colonel S. 
Gbakt, 

♦ ' Last yeaj I put forward a, proposal lor an inereaae to the 9ta£f 
of m^ department, which is at present iuadec[uate. That proposal 
waa Bupported by tbo Commandex-in-ChieE and concurred in by the 
Secretary of State for War^ hut on financial grounds it was nega- 
tived, r put that as a very moderate proposal.* — 276 : Sue W. G-. 
Nicholson. 

10 
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It may, perhapB^ not be unprofitable to compare in 
detail our present establistiment, aa shown in tb&t list, 
with our probable requirements. For the sake of 
example, let as take a single * section ' of the Intelli- 
gence Division, Section I. 2 (D) includes in its ecope 
BusBla, India, Afghanistan, Burma, Siam, Aden, Japan, 
China, Central Asia, Persia, Maskat^ Sokotra — in other 
words, the whole of Asia, except Turkey in Aeia and 
French Indo-Cbina, but including BuBsia in Europe. 
Eoughly speaking, these countries cover about half the 
land aurf£i,ce of the earth, and comprehend two-thirds of 
its Inhabitants. They include the greater, and by far 
the most important^ half of what in a previous chapter 
has been called the strategic front of our military 
position. 

What would be a fair allowance of officers of the 
Intelligenee Division to grapple with so terrific a task, 
keeping in mind that the greater part of this section is 
practically unmapped, some of it unexplored, and a 
great deal of it esplorable only at the greatest risk? 
Let UB take the items separately. The Eussian Empire 
can fairly be described as our most formidable and also 
moat probable military adversary. Its area is nearly as 
great as that of our own Empire, and, though the greater 
part of it will never be the scone of the operations of a 
British Army, still, even those portions of it that are not 



'Your repiesentation is that your office is undermanned?' — 
' Voiy much boJ 

* There are very many documenta to peruse. In Germany, for 
inBtance, military books ore couatantly being published, and we 
receive sometimcH 150 of these a. je&c that, ought to be gone intoi 
but it ia quite impossible to do tiiiH.'— 698 ■ 699 : LiEoiENiNT- 

GOLOKEL E0£££TB0fi. 
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more unlikely to be traversed by our troops than waa 
the Transvaal ten years ago are two or three times as 
large as South Africa, and not nearly bo fully mapped* 
A score of agents perpetually engaged in secretly eiirvey- 
ing TranBcaucaaia» RuBsian Central Asia, and Eastern 
Siberia wonld be no excesBive allowance. The study of 
Eussia'a natural reHourcee, of her internal political situa- 
tion, of her army organization, of her transport and 
mobilization arrangements, of her strategical plans, 
would require twice as many* Nor would twenty officers 
at home, eoatinually working upon the Russian problem, 
be more than are necessary to do justice to the subject. 

India and Burma are part of our own possessions, and 
the bulk of their local intelhgenee work can be done by 
the Indian Army. At the same time, as the Indian 
Army is an independent organization, it is very necea- 
sary that the Central Intelligence in London should have 
its own means of forming its estimate of the military 
value of our Indian forces,* and in any case a large 
number of officers will be required to work up the 
information at home. Here, again, twenty would not 
be an overestunate. Afghanistan and Persia are the 
most probable areas of great operations which we have 
to prepare for. They are in every respect almost un- 
known, and present extraordinary difficulties to the 
movement of troops. Fifty or sixty agents working 
locally and a section of thirty officers at home might do 
a good deal to prepare ua for any eventuality, China, 

* * I think that the whole diBcUflBion rather shows the neceaeity 
for full information regarding India being av&ilable at the War 
Office/ 

' It was not BO before the war ?'— ' It WM not bo before the war.' 
—31,009-21,010 : Sie E. Cou.eh. 

10—2 
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too, ifi a great and complex problem, and might require 
almost as large a etaff to deal ^vith it as the regions 
last mentioned, Siam is a smaller matter, a ease lor 
three or four officers at home and a similar number 
on the Hpot. Aden, Maehat, and Sokotra require even 
less. 

-Japan deserves an almost more careful study than 
any of the othere. By our recent alliance we have 
secured, for certain contingeneieB, tho co-operation of 
an army ol some 400,000 men, which, in point of 
courage, intelligence, and equipmetit, would geem, to 
judge by the last campaign in China, to be eomparftble 
to that of any European Power, To acquire the most 
exact and intimate knowledge of every detail of that 
army, of its officers and men, of its organization and 
plans, would naturally be the very first duty of our 
military authorities. Then, if the contingency arises 
lor which the alliance was made, we shall know exactly 
what degree of help we can expecfc from our allies, and 
also help them with advice as to the character of the 
enemy they may have to encounter. And if joint 
operations on the mainland of Asia are contemplated it is 
absolntely essential that the two forces should thoroughly 
understand each other. Every British staff, and even 
individual regiments, ought in such a case to include 
officers who could not only speak Japanese, but should 
be personally acquainted with all the more prominent 
officers in the allied force. Every transport officer 
should know how many Japanese rations eauld, at a 
pinch, he carried by our transport, or how many of our 
rations could be carried by the Japanese, In combined 
operations it is things of this sort that save serious mig- 
under standings and eventual failure. Therefore, besides 
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the ordinary Intelligenee Staff at work on the problem 
of the Japanese Army, say a dozen officers at home and 
tiventy in Japan, we ahoutd alwajB have some fiity or 
more officers at a time in Japan, attached, li poBsible, to 
the Japanese forceSj and generallj making themselves 
acquainted with the language and the people.* 

In a!l, this section I. 2 (D) would require to deal with 
it adequately over 100 officers in London, and about 
twice that number of officers and agents continually 
working abroad. The actual atrength of the section in 
Loudon is fmir officers. Including tlie military attachea 
at St. Petersburg, Teheran, Peking, and Tokio, it may 
he double that number abroad. That is how we prepare 
for war nearly four years after Colenso and Spion Kop. 

The section selected is the strongest in the Intelligence 
Division. Two such petty Powers aa Germany and the 
United States^ with their posseBsionB and dependencies, 
together with the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Korway, are looked after by two olSeere. Austria- 
Hungary, Greece, Montenegro, Servia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, the Ottoman Empire, Crete, Egypt, the Anglo- 
Egyptian sphere, the Congo Free State, Morocco, 
Abyssinia, Liberia, and the portions of Africa undw 
native rule but within the British sphere, a section 
hardly less important than the first one discussed, are 
dealt with by three officera, France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, with all their possessions, together with 
Belgium, Mexico, and all Central and South America, 
are considered a reasonable task for two officera. Two 

* 'I only know two officers who know anything of the Japanese 
Army whatever, or who ever saw them. It would be a very good 
thing if, flay, you sent & huDdred officers to Japan.'^14,641 : Sir 
A, Hunt KB. 
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ofiBcers, lastly, are eupposed to do justice to aueh an nn- 
conBidered trifle as the BritiBh Empire. 

In all, there are nineteen officers in the Intelligence 
Division, les^ than one-tenth of what would be a 
mimmum for effective preparation. Proviaion for the 
training of officera for intelligence work in the field there 
IB none, though field intelligencej under the conditions 
of modern warfare, is far more important than it ever 
was before.* In future wars an intelligenee staff with 
field intelligenee officers and a corps of highly- trained 
scouts of the Eurnham type will be ^-bsolutely essential, 
and Bomething ought to he done to create it without 



Eleven of&cere are comprised in the Mobilization 
Division. Four of them are concerned with the 
organization and mobilization of the Begular and 
Auxiliary forces, the defence of the United Kingdom, 
tactical examination of defence schemes, war estahlish- 
ments, and field service manuals. Three look after the 
reconnaissanee revision of the south-eastern zone of the 
defence of England, and another three after the eastern 

* * And, finally, you &ay the moat important corpa is the Intelli- 
gence Corps?'—' That is where we suffered most of bU, 

* In the be^ginning of the WOE we ner^i had Any guideB ; wc never 
knew exactly where we were. 

' The InteUigrence of&cer was a very important mtun ; he waa the 
man.'— 17,658-17,659, 17,665 : Gekkeal C. E. Knox. 

' Then, in what way is the InteUigenCT Departnient In the field 
organized ?' — ' Staff officers are eelected and appointed to perform 
the datias of £eld intelligence/ 

' But quite apart fiom yaux o£B>ce ?' — ' Quite apart from my 
office." 

* And there id do trained Intelligence bracich of etafT officers m 
the British Army for aervieo in the field V-^' There ib none.'— 338- 
889, 879; Sib W. 0. Micbolson. 
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zone. Scotland, Ireland, and Weetern and Northetn 
England, apparently, require no defence. This depart- 
ment h probably also only a fraction of the strength it 
ought to be.* A historical department does not exist 
at alht Science and inventions are equally unprovided 
for. I had almost forgotten the moet important depart- 
ment of all, the Imperial Strategical Department, This 
is under the Intelligence Division, and its title is 

* ' In the German Q-eneral Staff thoze aro forty-eight of&ceFH 
doing the wock that ia done by Colonel Lake's mobilizatioa division 
and my subdivisioti, and yet the whok of onr permanent staff 
amountB altogether aJdyto eight oflScere,' — 564: CoioNKt Altham. 

t After much delay luid haggling, a moderate ataff for the official 
history of the South African War has at last been granted to Sir 
F. Ma,urke, and the hopeful may perhaps see ia thi& the nucleus of 
a future historical section. A good instance of the incrediblo' par- 
aimony of the authotitiea with regard to all that concerna knowledge 
Ia iheit recent refuaal to aanction an ^spenditcil'B of £300 for tha 
publieation of a moat important hiatoriea! report on the working of 
the railway eyatem during the war. Had the railway department 
€ome to grief enough to attract public attention, thoiiBands would 
have been spent freely on a Special Commission. As it is, the 
leagona of the wa* with regard to a department involving milliona 
of expenditure and vitaJ to the whole succeaa of the campaign are 
not thought worth ^300 1 

Another typical instance is given by Sir W. Nicholson (18,380- 
18,233) : * I may say that in one case I proposed that the qnestion 
of the CQlonial forcea used ia Soiith Africa — their organizatioD, 
equipment, and so on — should be considered, and a scheme drawn 
lip for future uae, but owing to financial objcetiona the proposal was 
negatived.' 

' Would there be much financial diffleulty in simply drawing tip 
a scheme ?' — * It would involve the employment of a capable oliicer 
for about eix months, I suppose." 

' And any large stiaff with liim ?' — ' No ; no staff.' 

'It would not cost ^1,000?' — 'It would cost much less than 
that.' 
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Section I. 1 (A)- Its duties are well aummed up in the 
official list. They eoinprise the military defence of the 
Empire, including the preparation and maintenance of 
plana of offensive and defensive operations (other than 
within the United Kingdom), the strategical considera- 
tion of defence schemes abroad, and the strategical dis- 
tribution of the roilitary forces of the Empire — in other 
words, our whole Imperial military policy- There is 
enough work there to tas the powers of 100 able men. 
The department t^onsists of cue man! 

Thirty milliona a year spent on our Army, nofc count- 
ing Indian and Colonial forceB, and a etrategical depart- 
ment eonsiBting of one officer ! Do we deserve to exist 
as au Empire ? The whole thing eeema almost inexpli- 
cable. The beet explanation I can give is that the 
development of our Army has been influenced less by 
consideration of its real needs than by the thought of 
what would look effective when set forth to a House of 
Commons and a public ontirely ignorant of military 
matters. ' So and so many thousand men in red coats, 
so many guns, so much cordite, so many substantial 
harracka, are things that the ordinary Englishman under- 
stands. He pays cheerfully for them, believing he has 
got * something for his money.' Money spent on map- 
ping Abyssinia or Tibet seems to him sheer waste, a 
speculation on events that will probably never happen. 
He will not realize that in any case all the money that is 
spent on an army or a navy is a pure speculation, a 
Bpeeies of insurance or betting upon events that are 
entirely uncertain. 

k& a matter of iaet, money spent on education, 
organization, and information is the least gpeculative 
form of military expenditure. The knowledge acquired 
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to-day, whether of the theory of war or of the physical 
featares of foreign couDtries, will be useful thirty yeai's 
hence, and carniot he improvised in a moment. The 
soldiers ^e pay and train to-day will have left the service 
before half that period is out ; out gunSj rifles, and 
ammunition will be completely out of date. If we must 
save money, it ia on the more epectilative portion of our 
expenditure — namely, the size of our standing establish- 
ment — that we must retrench, "We cannot afford to keep 
up an Army larger than is sufficient to cope with the 
more probable emergencies of the next few years. Eat 
our Imperial Staff and our information ought to be fully 
adequate to the very greatest war we might ever possibly 
wage in any conceivable circumstances. If an adequate 
staff eosta half a million, or even a million, and our 
expenditure is rigidly fised^ the only alternative i& to cut 
down the number of our troops till the all-importaut 
need is satisfied. And until the Government satiafieB 
that need it will not, as far as military policy la eon- 
cemed, deserve the confidence either of the people of 
these islands or of the Britaina beyond the aeas, 
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The absence of a General Staff and of a proper staff 
Bjetem, distinct from the esecutive adminiatration of our 
Atmy, was undoubtedly the principal cnuae of our failure 
to take adequate measures to prepare for the war in 
South Africaj or to conduct the war with better suecesB. 
But can anyone maintain that, apart from this one 
defect, the executive administration of the Army was, or 
is, in itself satisfactory ? I think not ; and if more 
evidence to that effect were wanted beyond what has 
long been patent to the most superficial observer^ the 
Boyal Commisaioners have now furnished the public 
with revelations sufiScient to appal even the most 
optimistic^ The truth is that the administration of our 
Army is thoroughly defective, and that only the moat 
drastic changes can make it sound. There is a Turkish 
proverb which says that * Fish begins to Btink at the 
bead.' And if we wish to find the clue to the causes of 
our military inefficiency we must go to the War Office. 
The overwork in matters of detail^ the confusion, the 
lack of individual responsibility, which characterize that 
ofQce are all symptomatic of the evils from which our 
military administration suffers, and are to no small extent 
the cause of those evils. If only the gtate of affairs 
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at the War Office can be remedied, tlien we can begin to 
hope that the reform of the Army as a whole is not far 

The secret of efficient administrative organiaation is 
summed up in two things : the scientific division of the 
work and the due distribution of the responsibility. If 
the work ia divided on false principles, if subjectB that 
in practice naturally go together and closely affect each 
other are put in different departments, or incongruous 
subjects^ requiring entirely different adminietrative 
qualities and methods, are thrown together, the inevit- 
able result ia in the one case endleas cross-references, 
inter^departmental friction and weakening of respon- 
sibility, and in the other inefficient management or total 
neglect of important matters. If respouBibility la not 
clearly defined, the natural instinct of the superior will 
continually lead him to interfere directly in the work of 
hia subordinates instead o! judging it by its reault ; the 
natural instinct of the subordinate will lead him to dis- 
claim reeponBibility and to do nothing without direct 
orders. The superior in such a case will be overwhelmed 
with the details of work that could be don© equally well 
by subordinates, to the neglect of hia own proper duties ; 
the subordinate is alternately idle and overworked, ceaaea 
to think how the business of his department might be 
improved, aequiescea in what he knows mistaken, and ia 
only concerned with carrying on his duties sufficiently 
well not to get into trouble. Deficiency m one respect 
begets deficiency in the other. Responsibility cannot be 
fised if the work is badly divided, beeauses the disputes 
and cross -references between the departments continually 
call for the intervention of the superior. Conversely^ if 
the superior insists on supervieing and controlling his 
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subordinates' ■work himsell, he will care very little how 
the work is apportionod among them. 

But however aeientifically divided the work, there will 
always be a residue of questions — generally the most 
important of all^whieh affect more than one dopart- 
nientj and therefore call for some central arbiter. 
However justly distributed the reaponeibilityj there nmafc 
be someone from whom^ in all important matters, the 
original initiative must come, on whom the ultimate 
reaponaibility for the well-being of the whole must rest. 
That final authority can either be a single man, as in 
the caae of an absolute monarch, or a general in the 
field, or the head of a private businoBB, or a number 
of men acting as one corporate authority, as, for in- 
stance, the Cabinet in a constitutional country, or the 
Admiralty Board, or the directors of a commercial 
company. Each Bystem has its advantages. Quickness 
of decision, secrecy, and boldness in execution are the 
chief characteriatics of aucceaaful one-man rule. Sound 
deliberation, forethought, and continuity of policy are, 
aB a rule, beat obtained by diseuBsion in council. In 
either case, it is essential that there should be only one 
final authority, and that ila position and powers should 
be clearly defined. 

Keeping the above general points in view, we can now 
esamine the organization of the War Office. First, as 
regards the division of work. The moat important 
branch of all, the Scientific^ or Policy Department, 
exists, as the preceding ehaptera have shown, only in 
the most rudimentary state as one of the subor- 
dinate branchea of the Commander-in-Chief's Depart- 
ment. One of the most important subjects connected 
with policy and staff work — namely, education — has 
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nothiDg to do witli it. Till recently education was 
under the Military Secretary^ an o66cer whose peculiar 
duties are interviewing, the selection of names for 
mention in deepatchea, and the control of appointments 
and promotions. The only reason for thia extraordinary 
combination of functions was that a recent Military 
Secretary happened also to have been a University man. 
At present edneation is a department by itself, but 
whether it is under the MiUtary Secretary or the 
Adjutant-General, or ie no man's child, ia a matter I 
have been quite unable to discover. Among the duties 
of the Education Department are apparentlj-, judging 
by this year's experience, the planning and condnet of 
manoeuvres. "Why thia moat important function of 
General Staff work ahould he relegated to officers who 
have nothing to do with the planB for real war, or with 
the utilization of manoeuvre eiperiences, either as 
regards tactical lessons or the selection of individuals 
for promotion, is a roatter for which the only esplana- 
tion I can hazard is that it was no one's business in 
particular to look after mantEuvreSj and that General 
Hildyard and his staff were supposed to be less over- 
worked at the moment than General Nicholson, the 
head of our rudimentary General Staff. Again, the 
officerB who do General Staff duties with the army 
corps and divisions are now supposed to belong to the 
Quartermaster-Generare Department. If the reader 
aslis why, I can only answer that once upon a time the 
Quartermaater-General*B work included General Staff 
work. It does, in fact, at this moment still include one 
isolated fragment of it, namely, the distribution and 
moving of troops ; hut the Quartermaster-Generare 
chief duties are connected with Coromissariat, and hie 
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real subordinates are the officers of the Army Service 
Corps. Largest of ftU the departments, in respect of the 
number of its subordmate brancbea and the variety of 
BtibjectB it embra.ceB, is the Adjutant-General's Depart- 
ment. Primarily the department responsible for admin- 
istration and discipline, its present functiona really 
represent little more than the pergonal idioByncrasieB 
and the love of direct control over all that interested 
them which possessed Lord Wolseley and Sir E. Buller 
when they filled that ofiSce. The truth ia simply this, 
that the War Office has no real organiaation. It has 
grown just anyhow, and the different departments are 
nothing but the petrified moulds of paBt haphazard 
additions or alterations. There is no more plan or 
principle in it than there is in the internal strucdnre of 
the rabbit-warren in Pall Mall which it inhabits. 

lieal delegation of responBibility in an office whose 
work is distributed in so haphazard a ias^hion would he 
almost impossible, even if it were not already a tradition 
deeply ingrained in the whole Army, and more deeply 
ingrained in the War Office than anywhere else, that 
the chief task of each rank is not the doing of the work 
of that rank, but the controlling by a series of orders of 
the work of the ranks below. There is no detail of 
Army administration bo trivial but that it comes to the 
War Office; no War Office decision ao trivial but that 
it goes to the heads of departments. If that were all, 
that would be bad enough. Eat the authority and work 
even of the great departments are so badly defined that 
an endless series of decisions of the most subordinate 
character come before the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary of State.* And this brings U8 to what is, 

* See Appendiic 0, evidencd oi Lord Buberte, 
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perhaps more than anything elae, the root of all the 
niiechief : the lack of co-ordination between the depart- 
ments and the ill-defined atatuB of the ultimate authority. 
That ia the point at which reform can be effected from 
the outside, and from the outside alone ; and therefore 
in a work like the present, whose object is to concentrate 
public interest on the question of Army reform, it is 
the one point on which full discussion and definite 
Buggestions are most required. 

"We need not, for our present purpose, go back further 
in the history of this Bubject than the year 1888, when 
the constitution of the War Office was reorganised by an 
Order in Council. The whole administration was centred 
in the Commander-in-Chief, who was aupreme over all 
the departments and responsible for everything. The 
heads of the departments were supposed, on the analogy 
of a command in the field, to be staff officers of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The arrangement, quite apart from 
the unscientific division of the departments^ was unsatis- 
factory in several respects. In the first place, the analogy 
between command in the field and the office administra- 
tion of a complicated military system is both fake and 
misleading. The two things are absolutely different^ 
and require absolutely different qualities and a different 
organization. Command in the field must be the affair 
of one man, not because his military judgment is neces- 
earily better than that of a council, but because in the 
field soundness of judgment is a less important factor 
in success than imaginative insight^ instant decision^ 
and unconquerable will. A general must act boldly and 
confidently on insufficient information ; he must con- 
centrate all his thought on his immediate object — 
namely, victory. He cannot wait for fuller knowledge, 
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nor can he take into consideration all the remoter con- 
sequences of hia action. Rapidity and resolution are 
the eaaentiala for action in the field, and to secure them 
everything must be concentrated in a single mind and 
depend on a eingle will. 

But in ftdmiuietratiou the conditions are reversed. 
The aitiiations are more complex, and require, and at 
the same time allow of, more careful study. An altera- 
tion in the distribution of troopa desirable for strate^ea.1 
reasons may involve changes in the financing, the 
recruiting, and the training ol the Army, and all these 
questions must be fully threshed out before a single step 
is taten. Only the fullest and freest discussion among 
experts conscious of their responsibility, and unfettered 
by any considerations of deference to a military superior, 
can in such a case lead to a aatiefactory reeult. Again, 
if a policy already adopted appears doubtful, it may even 
be wise to mark time pending further investigation— a 
step which is the most fatal of all steps a general can 
take in the field. In fact, in admin i8tration;^ soundness 
of judgment, due deliberation^ and continuity of policy 
are moro important than rapidity of decision, and these 
qualities are, as a rule, betber secured by a small council 
or board than by a single commander, 

The objeotiona to administration by a Commander-in- 
Chief might not, however, in themselves be overwhelm- 
ing if the Commander-in-Chief really were absolute. But 
such absolute power can, under our constitution, never 
be given to the Commander-in-Chief. He must himself 
be subordinate to the civil Government, and under the 
scheme of 1888 was made directly subordinate to a 
civilian Secretary of State. The latter was the real 
head of the Army, and the Commander-in-Chief was 
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merely a buffer interposed between the Secretary of 
State and the organization for which he was responaibSe 
— a connecting-pipe through which all communications 
from the departments to the Secretary of State had to 
flow, and in which they became confused and congested. 
The system was destructive alike of administrative effi- 
ciency and of Parliamentary control. 

It was this system that the Hartington Commlaeion 
waa appointed to investigate, and its recommendations, 
pubhshed in 1891, were but fche logical coneluBions from 
the considerations given above. Those recommendations 
included, iirst and foremost, the abolition of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the government of the Army by 
the heads of departments^ who, lite the Naval Lords at 
the Admiralty^ should be each directly responsible to the 
Secretary of State,* Among these departments the 
leading place was to belong to the Chief of the Staff's or 
Policy Department, The actual command and inspection 
of the troops in Great Britain was to be taken out of the 
War Office and assigned to a ' General Offieer Command- 
ing the Forces in Great Britain.' Had these recom- 
mendations only been adopted in 1891, our Army might 
long ago have attained to a high level of efficiency, and 
the South African "War might well have been the first 
great triumph of the new organization. Unfortunately, 
they fell into evil hands. The first Secretary of State 
who succeeded — himself one of the members of the Com- 
misBion — waa Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, a convinced 
believer in the policy of * muddling through,' who, as I 
have mentioned already, threw the whole weight of his 
authority against the creation of a Pohcy Department as 
not only unnecessary, but likely to be a ' danger to our 

* Bee Appendix P, 
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best intereatB,' because it might tempt the Govmiimenfc 
to bring about wars which inquiry showed to be possible. 
If it IB worth while imputing the blame for our failures 
in South Africa to individuals, the heaviest share ought 
certainly to be borne by the Secretary of State who 
deUberately ^vrecliGd the one measure which might have 
insured ua efficient preparation. But the real blame 
lies, not with the individuals, who no doubt acted to the 
best of their abilities, but with the whole system, whereby 
the moat important departments of our national life are, 
to Buit the Bxigenciea of party polities, entrusted to men 
of exceptional stupidity. 

If stupidity wrecked the one great recommendation of 
the Hartington Commission, it wfta left for feeblenees to 
wreck the other. By the Order in Council of 1895 a 
pretence was made of embodying the rGcommendations 
of the Commission as regards the direct responsibility 
of heads of departments while still retaining the position 
of Commander-in-Chief. Some of the departments were 
made directly reaponaible to the Secretary of State, but 
under the * supervision ' of the Commander-in-Chief ; 
others were placed under the latter's direct control,* 

* ' You mention in She precis of yom evidence the positioa which 
the department o£ the AdjuUnt-Genflrol held at thai time. Will 
you state what it waa ?' — ' The position at the outbreak of the war 
was that diefined by the Order in CouDcU oi 1895, whkh put the 
heads oi the great depa.rtraents in a position of quasi -independence, 
by giving them the power, at the option of the Secretary of StatBt 
of dealing directly with him ; hut that power could not he exercised 
by the Adjutant^GenerEil himself unless h& was so instructed by the 
Secretary of state or by the Commander -in-Chief. In fact, it did 
not become oparattve except with the aaeent of those two people.' 

* Was there not a War Ofiioe Council at that time ?'^* Yea.' 
' And you were a member of that Council V — ' Yes.' 
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An arrangement more conducive to confusion, misunder- 
etanding, congestion of work, and general inefficiency it 
Tvould be difficult to imagine. The position of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief thus sandwiched into the middle of an 
adminietrative maehine could not be otherwise than 
intolerable.* The whole of Lord WolBeley'a tenure of 
the office was a desperate struggle to set at naught the 
Order of 1895, and to maintain the older centralization 
in the Commander-in-Chief. The result was the utter 
ehaos which the investigations of the War Conimission 
have made public, and that chaos is now worse than it 
ever waa before. 

The remedy is plain enough. The main lines of it 
were laid down by the Hartington Commission. They 
have been again set forth in the most convincing fashion 
in the memorandum appended by Lord Esher to the 
report of the last Commission, urging the abolition of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the substitution of a board 
composed of the heads of departments on the lines of 
the Admiralty Board, f The administrative merits of the 
board Bystem, as against command by a single indi- 



'But you had no independent position there ?'—* Absolutely 
none.' 

* Nothing could be done except by the previous SEUiotioa of the 
Secretary of State at that time ?' — ' No ; 1 had no rflsponBibility on 
any one point, as might be inferred if you Tead only the instructiona 
laid down fqr the Adjutant- General, witlioqt reading the paragraph 
i^hich appliea to the Com tnander- in -Chief,' — 4,072-4,076: See E. 
■Wood. 

^ ^ I do not know whom the Secretary of State consults. All I 
know ia that the Gommaad&r<iQ-Chi<Qf' s recommendations are over- 
ruled ; but I cannot tell who suggests it, or whether the Secretarv 
of State consults the Cabinet, his secretary, or anybody else.^- 
4,771 : Oehkral Kelly-Een'h-y. t See Appendix A. 
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vidual, have nlready been indicated. Bat the board 
ayBtem is preferable, not only because it can administer 
more effectively, but also because the opinions or demands 
of a board carry greater weight outside of its own 
organization. This is partly due to the belief that its 
collective judgment is safer than that of any individual, 
and partly to the fact that in its relations with the 
Cabinet it acts as one body of men dealing on a more 
or lesB equal footing with another body, through the 
medium of one of its members. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty stands in the Cabinet, in practice, if not in 
strict theorjj as the representative of a semi-independent 
power, the Admii-alty Boards and has in consef[uence a 
stronger position than the Secretary of State for War, 
who represents no one, and can only urge the aug- 
gestione of his own subordinates. And not only has a 
Minister greater power as the representative of a strong 
collective opinion, but the non-political members of a 
board can exerciee far greater pressure by the threat of 
collective resignation than can ever be exercised by a 
subordinate Commander-in-Chief. That this power has 
been most usefully exercised within recent years by the 
Naval Lords is an open secret. That it should have been 
used by Lord Wolseley has been frequently suggested by 
those who have not realised the weakness of the position 
of the military heads of the War Office under the present 
nystem. 

That is to say, the board system secures an adequate 
representation of expert opinion, while at the same time 
keeping it in close touch with the ultimate anthority, 
which must always be the civil power. The present 
gystem has proved a lamentable failure in that respectj 
and the only alternative suggestion that could be made 
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in order to secure that obiect — namely, the appointment 
of a mifitary Secretary of Staters open to so many 
serious obiecdons as to be really out of the queation. 
For unless the military Secretary of State is completely 
and thoroughly in touch with the Cabinet his power of 
carrying through his recommendations would be even 
less than if he urged them through the medium of a 
civilian Minister. On the other hand, it would be 
ftlmoafc impossible to keep him in realty close touch with 
the Cabinet without letting him become practically a 
party politician. In that case, even if he did not neglect 
hia military duties, he could hardly continue in office 
with a change of G-overnment. Bub nothing could be 
worse than that the fluctuationB of polities should he 
allowed to interfere with the continuity of military 
administration. Under the board system^ the board, as 
a body, would remain even if the political membera 
changed. Its policy would tend to be constant, and to 
impose itaelf on guccesaive Secretaries of Stafce instead 
of being imposed by them. It would be less affected by 
the individual ability of particular Secretaries of State, 
a considerable advantage in a country where administra- 
tive efficiency or expert knowledge are among the very 
last things usually taken into account in the assignrnGiit 
of the great administrative departments. The board 
system, then, is not only the best instrument of adminis- 
tration in the abstract, but the one best suited to our 
peculiar pohtical institutions. 

What, then, are the objections to the adoption of the 
board system, as egtablished at the Admiralty, in a 
reorganized War Office ? The first is the one urged by 
Mr. Brodrick in his evidence before the Commiaaion — 
namely, that the whole tradition of the Army is based 
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on loyalty to a personal chief, and that that loyalty 
&&titiot be transferred either to a civilian Secretary o£ 
State or to a board. That the Army should be inBptrGd 
by loyalty to a supreme head i& certainly desirable. 
But that Bupreme bead exists already in the peraon of 
the Monarch. The soldier ia a soldier of the King, he 
wears the King's uniform, and it is for King and 
country, and not for a Commander-in-Chief at the War 
Office, that he la ready to give hia lite. The existence of 
a separate Commander-in-Chief must tend to weaken 
rather than to concentrate military loyalty. And there 
is another conBideration with regard to loyalty^ on which 
our whole system of constitutional monarchy is based. 
And this is that the person who is the object of loyalty 
must not be concerned in the detaile of administration, 
and reap the unpopularity of particular administrative 
meaeureB. Under the present system the Commander- 
in-Chief, so far from being the object of loyal regard 
throughout the Army, is associated with all the un- 
popular measures and with all the defects of the organ- 
ization with which he is connected. It is almost 
impoesible for any soldier^ however distinguished, to 
command the unqualified loyalty of the whole Army 
even before he enters the War Office ; it is still less 
possible for him to command it when once he haB entered. 
To give the King the title of Commander-in-Chief is 
the natural and logical outcome of our constitutional 
system . 

But it ia more than that : it is essential to the 
military unity of the Empire. Only a portion of the 
forces of the Crown are under the British War Office, 
and there is not the glightest reason to suppose that 
either India or the Bell-governing Colonies will ever 
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allow their military organizations to be controlled from 
Pall Mall. What loyalty does the Canadian or Aus- 
tralian soldier fee! lor a British Commander-in-Chief, 
subject to the Parliament oi the United Kingdom ? But, 
whether Australian, Indian, or English, evei'y soldier in 
the Empire is a soldier of the King, By making the 
King Commander-in-Chief he becomes Commander-in- 
Chief not only in the United Kingdom, but in every part 
of the Empire. The armies of the Empire -will be thus 
not only animated by a common seiitiment of loyalty, 
but put on an equal footing with each other, 

I do not, of course^ mean to suggest that any of the 
executive or administrative functions of the present 
Commander-in-Chief should be transferred to the Crown. 
Nothing could be more destructive of all efBciency than 
the interference of the Monarch or of hia personal sur- 
roundings in the details of Army administration, and 
nothing, in a country like ours, could well be more 
injurious to the position of the Monarchy than even tho 
suspicion of such interference. The administrative and 
executive duties of the present Commander-in-Chief 
must be completely merged in the members oi the Army 
Board, whose control over the Army must, under Parlia- 
ment, be absolute. All I maintain is that the sentiment 
of personal loyalty which is supposed to be bound up 
with the existence of a Commander-in-Chief can find its 
best expression, not in an artiiicial secondary focus of 
loyalty, but in the soldier's natural and constitutional 
loyalty to his Sovereign and to the Imperial idea which 
the Sovereign personifies. 

A more weighty objection, at any rate at first eight, is 
directed, not against the abolition of the Commander-in- 
Chief, hut against the board system as contrasted with 
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a syBtem under which the Secretary of State would be 
abaolute and would cohbuU separately with his Bub- 
ordinates. It is feared by aoine that the full develop- 
ment of a General Staff, or Policy Department, would be 
hampered by a board, on which the other heads of 
departments would, by natural jealouey, tend to combine 
against the proposals of the Chief of the Staff and 
outvote him* The remedy auggested ie that the Chief 
of the Staff should be the Secretary of State*e principal 
adviser, whom the Secretary of State should follow even 
against the opinion of the other heads of departmenta. 
In this way, it is argued, the supremacy of war con- 
siderations over the convenience of peace administration 
would be best upheld. But, acknowledging the de- 
sirabihty of the end, I am inclined to doubt whether the 
suggested means are really the most effective for bring- 
ing it about. It must be remembered, in the first place, 
that the big questions of policy do seriously affect the 
other departments of Army administration, and that in 
some cases a strategically desirable policy might be 
administratively inconvenient or even impoBsible. If the 
Chief of the Staff demands a certain measure, the Secre- 
tary of State must eonsuH the other departmental chiefs 
with regard to its execution. One of these may declare the 
measure to be destructive to the whole administration of 
hie department, and impossible. Whom is the Secretary 
of State to follow ? However strong the wording of the 
Order in Council with regard to the Chief of the Staff's 
position, the decision must rest with the Secretary of 
State, and, as a non-esperfc, the chances are that adminis- 
trative peace considerations will weigh with him more 
than considerations of strategy. 

On a board the Chief of the Staff can appeal to other 
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Boldiera, who are not likely to be all administratively 
intercBted againat his proposale. He can refute primu- 
facie military objections with military reasons. In fact, 
he can etate his caee far more effectively than when he 
only knows at second hand what are the objections 
raiBBd againet him. If he perauadeB the Board, the 
Secretary of State will have a far stronger case to bring 
before the Cabinet than if he can only say that he is 
urging the views of his Chief of the Staff against the 
protests of some of the other departments* If not. the 
Secretary of State and Chief of tho Staff can still urge 
their views on the Imperial Council of Defence, and 
through the Council may, in the last resort^ persuade 
the Cabinet to override the Army Board, In any case, 
the reasons for the decision finally taken will be clearer 
than upon any system under which the professional 
adviserfl of the Crown can give no collective opinion* 
while their differences are exploited, as they have hitherto 
been, by the politicians. Under a constitutional system 
like our own, the expert military adviser of the Govern- 
ment CftHj as a rule. Only hope to see his advice carried 
out if he can reinforce it by tirat eecm'ing the concur- 

* ' I think one of the great difficultias at the War Office ia in all 
keeping in touch with each other ; I have always found that one of 
the difficulties. This Army Boardf while war was going on, was 
the most invalnable thing that ever was. We each of ns made our 
report and aaked omr pointSj and got the most valuable interchange 
of opinioD pDSfiible between qs, 

' At the Army Board we w&ra a bo3y, at "whicb eacfa ons brought 
fonvar'd his own propoaala, and everybody gave hia opinion on those 
propoBalSj and then the Board decided, It was not the Commander- 
in-Chief, as the head, who deoided, but the Board decided. Of 
courae, the Commander-in-Chief, if he chose, could abeolutely VEto 
something gr other, but he never did.'- -1,921, 1,825 l GKirEaAL 
Sir H. Bbackknbuby. 
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rence of a body of professional and political opinion. 
Such a body of opinian would be provideci by a duly 
constituted Army Board, and the conelneion I draw iB 
that, so far from bBing prejudicial to the proper deyelop- 
ment and authority of the General Staff", the board 
Byetem is not only compatible with it, but ia eminently 
desirable for that reason alone, that it will strengthen 
the position of the General Staff in its dealings with 
the civil Government. 

The faet is that eoma of the objection to the board 
Bystem entertained by thinking soldiera is due to the 
absence of an adequate Policy Department at the 
Admiralty, and to a Buepicion that the Admiralty, how- 
ever high ita reputation, h&s for nearly Ek century had 
no opportunity for bringing that reputation to a aerioua 
teat. But the lack ol a proper ' Brain of the Navy ' is 
in no way due to the board system, hut simply to the 
fact that the vital importance of the brain function in 
administration has not yet sufficiently forced itself upon 
the attention of our politiciane and adminiatrators. 
Many of the defects of the Admiralty in the past and in 
the present are traceable to that deflcie:icy, but thoae 
defects have nothing to do with the board system. And, 
untried thoagh the Admiralty is, there is no one who 
is acquainted with the two offices who will dispute that 
it is infinitely better administered than the War Office 
Ib now or than it was on the eve of its great trial in 
1899. In any case the main argument for the intro- 
duction of the board system into the War Ofi&ce is 
founded, not on the Buccess of the Admirsrlty, but on 
the general consideratioDS of administrative efficiency 
and adaptability to our constitutional system which have 
been given above. 
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How, theiij is the proposed Army Board to be consti- 
tuted? There ara two eBBential points that muBt be 
kept in view in framing any seheme. First, tbe number 
of members must be limited, to secure effective And 
thorough discUBBion. Seeondlly, they must be divided 
in accordance with the principal functions of Army 
administration in peace or war. For if important 
functione are not directly represented on the Board, or 
are represented by a chief who already has too many 
departments to supervise, they are bound to be 
neglected- 

What are the principal functions of Army ad- 
ministration in peace and war? In the first place, 
naturally, comes the conduct of the operations of war and 
the planning and preparing for them in time of peace. 
TbiB is by far the most impoi-tant function, though it ia 
tha one that is most easily neglected in times of peace, 
especially in an army, like our own, whose peace ad- 
ministration is difficult and complicated. Secondly, in 
all countries that have a standing army» comes the main- 
tenance of that army in a sfcate of efficiency. Eecruits 
have to be enhsted and drilled. Discipline must be 
maintained. Professional keenness muat be kept up 
by a Bystem of promotiona and rewards. And in con- 
nection with all these matters an enormous number of 
administrative orders have to be given. In the next 
place come a variety of functions, each dealing with 
some subsidiary aspect of army administration. An army 
requires arms and ammunition, fortresses, barracks, 
furniture* horsea, waggons^^ saddlery and harness, clothes, 
food, and medicine. Fourthly, an army must be financed 
BO that the greatest amount of efficiency may be Eceured 
with the money available. And, lastly, its general 
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pOBition in the State has to be defi^ned, and tb^ relation 
of militarj preparation to general policy continually 
adjusted. 

This last function m pre-eminently that of the Secre- 
tary of State. He represente the Army in the Cabinet^ 
and, conversely, on the War Office -Boa'-d he represents 
the national interest and national policy. Whatever 
the exact wording of the Order in Council consti- 
tuting the Board, he is the person whom Parliament 
holds primarily respousible, and he will therefore have 
to exercise a general supervision over the several depart- 
ments, juBt aa his naval colleague does at the Admiralty. 
He will take the ehair at the meetings of the Boards 
and in bis absence his place will be taken by the 
political Under-Secretary. The latter would act as the 
Secretary ol State's understudy on the Board aa in 
Parliament. The fourth function, that of finance, will, 
in a constitutional country where the control of the 
national expenditure is in tbe hands of Parliaicent, also 
best be placed in the hands of a civilian and Member of 
Parliament, who can justify the details of military ex- 
penditure to the nation's representatives, as well as 
secure the efficient distribution of the sums which the 
Cabinet has decided to allot to military preparation. 
These three would represent the civil and political 
element on the Board, for the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, who would act aa Secretary of the Board and sea 
to the routine ot its business, would not be a voting 
member. 

There remain tbe military functions. Of these, the 
first two must each be represented on the Board by a 
separate officer. The different fanctiotia in the third 
group are more than any one person could poseibly be 
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roHponBible for. On the other hand, it would be un- 
deBiraMe to have each of them repreeented by a separate 
head, for fear of luaking the Board too large and of 
swamping the repuesBntativos of the more important 
fanetions by their votes. But they can be divided 
roughly into two groups, one dealing mainly with pur- 
chasahle things, &nd the other supplying arms and 
buildinga, in which the element of conBtruction or skilled 
manufacture plays the principal part. 

To come to actual detaiie. The first military member 
of the Boardj or First Army Lord, would be the officer 
responsible for the preparation and conduct of war. Thft 
duties of his department would be those of the General 
Staff in continental armies. He might be called Chief 
of the Staff, as was recommended by the Hartingfcon 
Commission , or, in accordance with the historical 
tradition uphold in the British Army till 1888, and still 
maintained in India, he might be given the title of 
Quai'termaeter-General. He should have under him 
intelligence, mobilization and strategy, education, the 
theory of training, and the framing of drill-books and 
field service regulations, and his department should 
include historical and scientific sections. He would 
have practically no executive functions in peace beyond 
those necessary for administering his own department 
at Headquarters* On the other hand, he would be 
responsible for all operations of war, small or great 
— includjjig the mimic warfare of manoeuvres— and all 
orders to officers commanding at the scene of war would 
go through his department. The majority of the 
questions which are referred home during a campaign 
would be settled by him directly, and only the very 
largest questions of general poUcy would recjuire re- 
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ference to the Army Board or the Council o£ Defence. 
Officers trained in his department and recommended 
by him would fulfil duties analogous to his own on 
the staffs of Army Corps diefcricts or divisions in peace, 
and on the ataffs of armies in the field, but would be 
directly responsible to their own Generals. 

The aecond military member would be responsible for 
the recruiting and BnliatLng of the Army, for the main- 
tenance of diacipline, for the carrying out of the routine 
of training, for promotions and rewards, for the move- 
ment of troopa, and for all administrative orders. His 
duties would combine the greater part of the present 
duties of the Adjutant-General's branch, with some of 
the duties now devolving on the Commander-in-Chief, 
including more especially those which are at present 
aesigned to the Military Secretary, an office which would 
be abolished with the abolition of the Commander-in- 
Chief. He might be called the Adjutant-General. 

The third military mem^ber would have under him 
Bupplies and transport^ clothing, equipment, and all 
ordnance storeB, and the medical, veterinary, and 
remount departments. If the title of Quartermaster- 
General is kept for the £r&t military member, the title 
of Commiasary- General might be revived for this officer* 

The fourth military m.ember would supervise the con- 
struction of fortifications, barracks, and other military 
worka, the manufacture or purchase of arms and 
ammunition, and the administration of the Engineers 
generally. He might be called the Director-General of 
Engineers and Ordnance. The votes of the different 
members of the Board would, of course, all count 
equally.* 

* See Appendis B, 
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The above Bcheme would, without any very diBturbing 
internal changes, give a practical diviBion of duties 
among the miiitarj members, so calculated as to give 
the moat important functions of administration iheir due 
prominence, and to keep together those functions which 
are naturally eotmecfied with each other. A Board con- 
strtiGted on these lines would provide for the adequate 
discussion of every important aspect of any military 
question without being unnecessarily targe. But it is 
essential to remember that if these heads of departments 
are really to be efficient councillors on the Board they 
mast not be overworked with the routine of their own 
departments. Hand in hand with the reeon struct ion ol 
the War OflieG must go the moat vigorous measures for 
the decentralization of the work at present done within 
it to the administrative districts. At the same time, 
the division of the work under the proposed scheme 
would be euch as to enable each head of a department 
to act with freedom and responsibility without fear of 
interfering with matters within the province of other 
departments, and therefore make decentralization more 
feasible. 

The chief duties of the Commander-in-Chief would, as 
has already been said, be absorbed by the Board. One 
important function, however— that of inspection — would 
he vested in the proposed Inspector 'General of the 
Forces, and could with advantage be largely developed. 
Independent inspection is undoubtedly a most important 
adjunct to efficiency^ and the considered report of an 
eminent soldier on the general condition of the Army, 
supplemented, if need be, by technical reports on the 
different arma from members of his staff, might be of 
the greatest service in keeping the condition of our 
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forces before the Cabinet and — as far as publication 
may be advisable — before Parliament and the country. 
And if a thorough-gouig decentralization of the army 
eorpB cornmandB is carried out, as it ougbt to be, the 
Inspector -General can also fulfil an important function 
in supervising the training of the different army corps, 
so aB to insure a general nniformity, without the 
paralyzing effect of the present system of War OMee 
control. 

The actual command of the whole of the forces in 
Great Britain might also in case of invasion be 
entrusted to this ofSeer. His exact position relative to 
tlie Board is a matter that requires careful definition. 
It ia desirable that the inspection should be indepen- 
dent. At the Bime time, it would never do to aet up the 
Inspector -General aa an independent authority with a 
policy of his own, which, through his reports, he might 
attempt to force on the country. The beat solution, 
perhaps, is the one indicated by Lord Esher in hie 
nieniorandum when he compares the position of the 
proposed Inspector-General with that of the Auditor- 
General in the domain of finance. That officer, though 
he reports directly to Parliament^ independently of 
the executive departments whose accounts he inspects, 
ia yet appointed by the Executive Government, Just 
so the Inspector- General would be appointed by the 
Board, his staff would be sanctioned by the Board, and 
his inspection would be confined within the limits 
of the policy ol the Board. But hie report would 
go directly to the Cabinet through the Secretary of 
Btato. 

How far the suggestions outlined above will corre- 
spond in any way with the reforms which will actually 
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be undertaken by the new Secretary of State I cannot 
say. But no reorganization of the War Office will be 
satisfactory which fails to give adequate status and 
authority to the ' Brain of the Army/ which fails to 
divide the work on scientific lines, and which fails to 
provide for a proper system of inspection. And without 
a satisfactory reorganization of the War Office there 
can be no real Army Reform. 
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THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF THE SOLDIER 

So far tbg diecufleion of the military problem in these 

chapters has dealt mamly with queationa of organization. 
But no less important than the design upon which the 
framewotk of an arinj is built up is the fighting stuff of 
which it is composed. The beet organization \?ill come 
to hopeless grief if it is baaed upon rotten material. On 
the other hand, the moat defective organizations have 
done great things by virtue of the quality of the men 
that composed them— witnesa both the Boers and 
ourselves in the late war. No lesson of the South 
African War is, in fact, mora important than the leason 
of quality. In every aspect, physical, moral, and 
intellectual, the quality of the individual soldier or 
officer has become a larger factor under modem condi- 
tions of warfare.* 

The modern rifle is a weapon of precision, and the 
effective use of it is a &ie art. It requires a rare skill of 
eye and hand, but that skill is well worth attainmg, for 
the difference between good and indifferent shooting has 
been enormously accentuated. Under the old conditions 

* ' The main lewoa of the wu Is that raodem couditioiiB ot 
WMfare entail higher trwning; of the individiial.' — 19,299 : Colokhl 
D, Haiq. See Appendix B. 
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of short ranges and close order, the target presented waa 
easy, and, whether the bullet was accurately aimed or 
not, it helped to create what military writers called a 
fire-awept zone, a region full of stray bullets, which 
could only be croBBed at great peril. The long ranges at 
which firing now begins, combined with the loo^eneBS of 
formation adopted on both Bidee, preclude that ' hail of 
bullets ' from ever being concentrated enough to be really 
BeriouB, in spite of the additional effect given to it by 
magazine fire and dat trajectories. On the other hand, 
aimed fire is far more deadly* The skilled rifleman has 
ample time for any number of carefully aimed BhotSj 
even against charging cavalry. Against infantry work- 
ing up to a position be may spend a whole morning 
quietly picking off hiB men, whether directly in front 
of him or half a mile away to either fiauk. At close 
quarters he takes advantage of every momentary bobbing 
up of an enemy's head to put in a quick, deadly shot. 
He is worth any number of men whose £re is inaccurate 
at long ranges and flurried at short. If, furthermore^ he is 
skilled in taking eover^ while his adversary exposes himself 
unnecessarily, the advantage with hhn ia still greater.* 

* ' The intelligent use of ground^ eombined with acouiate ahoot- 
mg, ia the setirot of taciiiitLL successf whetlier for tlbe individual 
Bcout, the officer who direota, the akirmishsrs ia action, i)t the 
General who frames the plan of battte.* — 10,446 : Lobd !Robeet3, 

'Good shooting, ^{jcurat'6 judging of distance, and intalKgant use 
af ground, are the very easenee of success in modern warfare, and 
Tpell worth the purchase at a heavy price.' — 14,191 : Loed 
Methubn. 

' And you would insist on good Bhooting ?' — ^ I think that 4 mui 
should be turned out of thig Army if he is not a firat»clajB shot ; I 
think that ahould bs absolutely requisite, anid everything elae la 
aubordinate to that.' — 20f608 : ^ie A. Conan Doyle. 
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Physical gtamina and eDdurance, again, are qualities 
which are of more importance than ever in the com- 
position of a good Boldier.* A battle will frequently 
begin with a long march before dajlight on an empty 
atomach. Once in the firing line, the soldier may have 
to remain there al! day, or even geveral days, with no 
more food and drink than he hae taken with him in hia 
pockets and in hia water-bottle. In the Irequent dead- 
locks that win occur in modem battles, the advantage 
will be all on the Bide of thoBe who can hold out longest 
without physical exhaustion. 

Still greater has become the importance of mental 
quality, even for the ordinary aoldier. He must under- 
stand clearly what his officer wants him to do, for once 
the fight has begun he may be separated from him for 
hours. In the absence of any visible signs, he must 
make his own deductions as to the enemy*s whereabouts 
from the shape of the ground for a thousand jarde or 
more about him, and from the direction in which the 
bullets strike the ground in hie proximity. When he 
haa discovered that, and estimated his range, he must 

'I'' ' ... It muat be rememb&red that fighting is mot the only 
demand made upon our aoldiers : it ia, of couceo, the main obj&ct 
to be kept in view in any eyBteni of training ; but all, cBpecially 
British soMiets^ muBt posseHs great powers of endurance. Withoat 
them thej* are really worth nothing. What is it which cauBes a 
long casualty roll during a campaign ? Not the losses In battle, 
but the steady, never-ceasing disease brought abouiL by insufficient 
and badly. cooked food, hard work, night duties, and by exposure to 
extremes of heat and cold. Against snch trials only the stroDgBst 
can bear up ; and unless our ragimentH are qompoaed of men full- 
grown and of prime BtamiBa oar armies, in point of numbers weak 
enough for the work they have to do, must dwindle away very 
rapidly when they take the field.' — Loed RoesBTS : Speech at the 
Monsicn Hous«, 1331. 
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calculate hie own best route acroag the intervening 
space towards a more effective fire-poBition. He musfc 
be intensely observant and up to every ruse that may 
induce the enemy to betray their movements or help to 
conceal his own.* 

Lastly^ modern conditions have enormonsly increased 
the value of moral quality. The maiu moral quality 
required oi the soldier under older conditions was 
discipline — an unquestioning readiness to go anywhere 
at the word of command. By continuous practice the 
soldier learnt to carry out automatically, and without a 
thought of consequences, the orders which were shouted 
at him* The complete hypnotiaation of the Boldiers by 
th^ir officers was looked on as the ideal of training. 
Discipline supphed the place of courage, and intention- 
ally superseded both reason and will. "With men 
scattered at wide intervals and separated for hours from 
their officers ^ that form of diaciplins is no longer possible. 
Discipline, indeed, in its widest sense, has become more 
important than ever, but it must be disciphne on a 
higher plane, t The passivOj automatic discipline of the 

* ' If Wfl havQ mtolligent, well'Dducated men wo can deal with 
them very much quicker ihun we can with the ordinary recruit. 

^ Edueatioa and intelligencie make all tko differeneQ in the world, 
to my mind.'— 13,288, 13,290 : Lohd Robeets. 

t ' Tiie war has brought prominently to notice the necessity in 
our training of cultivating and improving the individual intelligence 
of the private soldier without impairing tho discipline, which is aa 
esaenliat now as ever it was. ' — 16,635 ; Colonbl Sib F. W, Stopford. 

^ The idea of obtaining an Army full of intelligence alone does 
not commend itself to me. It must be an Army which has dia- 
ciplinfl and inteUigence." — 19,757 : Colonel E. M. Crabby* 

' Throughout the war I notietd that the higher the disciplina of 
the reghn&nt, the greater strain it would bear. The unfortunate 
incident at Jfagerafontein, hy touching the Highlandera' pride, 
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ear must give place to the active, eonsdous disciplirie of 
the mind and of the wUE. The soldier must have a 
clear idea of what his superiora want of him, and. 
through a long day's fighting must be imbued with, and 
BUBtained by, an unwavering, conscientious resolve to 
carry out their inatructione. The higher discipline of 
the future must have as ite groundwork the careful 
training of the intelligence and will - power of the 
individual.* Stupid^ Ustlesa, weak-willed, self-indulgent 
men have ceased to be useful as soldiers. 

Individual courage, too» is far more essential than 
ever before, now that its place can no longer be supplied 
by automatic obedience or by the roomentuni of serried 
ranks. The danger to be faced is in itself far more 
trying to the nerves. To rush into &nd through a hail 
of bullets, however deadly, was a comparatively short 
and sharp affair. To spend a whole day under fire, 
almost alone ; to have to get up of your own accord from 
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made tbem, in my Dpinion, the finest body of men in the Axmy.' — 
lBs9'74 : GK^'EKAL CoLvnLE. 

* ' Our aim rauat be 60 encourage individuality amongst the men, 
and ta ma^ci the compBDj and aectioD cnmmandera undBrstond Ihat 
thoj mu&t depend more u.pon th.eu]selTes limn has hitherto been 
nBoeasaiy, becnaae the moment a. batt&lion now gets into action the 
companiea are grea.tlj spread out, and the commander Idbbb oU 
contirol over them,' — 13,247 : Lord Robeet3. 

' I think it is of great importance to begin at the beginning of his 
mihtarj service to mate the individua] man independent and self- 
reliantt capable of fiuding his way about aud of looking after 
hiTD&elf in every way, such a& cooMng in the field (it is moat 
important to be able to malcci the best value of what little food he 
has and make the most of it), sufliciently eiipert &s a shot to be 
able to hold his own, man for man, with any opponent, and suSi- 
cientty intelligent to be able, when left to himself, to carry out the 
orders of his BUperiors.' — 13,012 : Majos-Gbn'BKAlH. C. Ov Plduxk, 
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cover and advance, ivhen you know that the alighteat 
movement so far has brought a dozen bulleta whiBtling 
I'ound your ears, and when you have seen everyone elae 
who attempted to advance shot the moment they rose : 
to do this, not once in a day, but ovei' and over again — 
these things require a far greater nerve and courage. 
It ie the strain on the nerves, and not the actual 
casualties, that is the real test of courage. And in the 
future, as in the past* given otherwise equa! conditions^ 
those who can face the strain best will be the victors in 
every conflict. The soldiers we require mast be real 
' Ironsides ' — men of iron nerve and resolution. 

Yet another factor whose importance has heen 
increased by modern conditions is that of mutual 
confidence or esprit de corps. It was an easy thing for 
the soldier to do his duty when he saw his comrades and 
his officers doing theira by hia side* In the future he 
will have to rely mainly on his faith in their doing it, 
and unless that faith is intensely strong he will be 
tempted to shirk, and to excuse himself on the pretext 
that he believes that he has done as much as anyone 
else. The training of mutual coniddence and affection 
in a TBgiment is more essential than ever.* 

To sum up, then, quality in modern war is every- 
thing. Given quality — given an army, however small, 
of highly-trained, intelligent, courageous, and resolute 
officers and men, working in perfect eo-operatiou, and 
no inferior army, whatever its numbersj will be able to 
stand up against it. Its very smallness will be an 
enormous advantage, for it means added mobility, and 
mobility is half the art of war. E specially is that so 
in uneivilized, undeveloped countries, such as tho&e in 

* See Appendis A. 
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which our Imperial Army is most likely to fight. Tor 
that Army, above all other armies in the world, quality 
ought to he the one thing to be striven after. It must 
be attained, whatever the aoBb, and till it is attained the 
numbers of our existing force must be steadily reduced. 
To see our rulers steadily adding on battalion after 
battalion to the Army, while iLcquiescing in a constant 
deterioration in the quality of the recruits enlisted, is 
a spectacle that may well make one despair of the 
possibility of Army reform. 

How does it actually stand at present with the quality 
ol our Army ?* How are the men selected and how are 
they trained ? To take the men first : the bulk of them 
come from the very lowest section of our population. A 
comparison of recruiting returns at any regimental 
depot with the temperature atatistica ia sufficient fco con- 
vince anyone that it is mainly the hand-to-mouth claas 
from which our Army is drawn. Frosty nights are the 
recruiting sergeant's best allies. Physically, mentally, 
and morally, the ordinary Army recruit is a long way 
below the average standard of his countrymen. In most 
cases a townsman, he possoBseB no natural fighting apti- 
tudes whatsoever. Initiative he lacks, for the sufficient 
reason that, if he had not lacked it, ha would probably 
have sought, and found, some more profitable employ- 
ment than soldiering. Self-restraint, foresight, frugality, 
are equally not to be expected of him. He has probably 
been through the Board school, but in the absence of a 
national system of secondary education has forgotten 
moat of the little he knew ; and though he can usually 
write his name, he is to all intents and purposes illiterate. 

Once in the Army a good deal ia done to improve him. ^ 

* See Appeadis G. 
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Healtliy food and an excellent eyatein of gymnastic 
tfaiaing develop hia body out of all recognition ; he 
learns to march moderately well, and heeomes a middling 
indifferent shot with a rifle.* Kagimental diacipline and 
the exertions of his officers make a wonderful difference 
to hia moral character. The courage^ self-saarificej and 
uncomplaining fortitude our soldiers showed on the 
battlefields of South Africa are the highest testimony to 
the inherent Boundneas of much of our present regi- 
mental training. But he is still very far from^ being 
even a moderately effective soldier for present - day 
reQuirem^ents* Much as hia body is developed in the 
Army^ he is still, in too many cases, constitutionally 
weak. Though war is pre-eminently the open-air pro- 
fession, very little ia done to change the soldier from a 
townsman to a countryman. The keenness of vision 
necessary in modern war, the ability to find his way 
about by night and day^ the prudence with regard to 
food and drink which are acquired in regions where 
shops and public-houses are scarce— all these are qualities 
which the soldier learns little of in the course of his 
service, especially at home. If anything, the tendency 
of regimental life, in all these respects, is to make him 
even more helpless than he was to begin with. 

* ' My opinion, gained liom my eiperiance during' the TiraJi aad 
the South African ctimpaigHB, ia that the shooting of our infantry is 
Dot worthy of the acciiracy and tha long-rfrnge powers possessed by 
the preaent rifle.' — 14,188 r Lord METHtJEW. 

' I thinli the shooting waa very disappointing.'— 17,990: Gembkal 
Plumer. 

* Directlj anjttimg exciting or TinBspected happens, the aoldier'a 
aim becqmfiB very undependable. It h to remedy' this that snap- 
ahonting has been enoouraged recently, luid it can scoroely be over- 
done.'— 15,972: MajoK-Gsnehal Sir H, J. T. Hu-dyaed. 
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War training takes up far too BuigM a portion ot the 
soldier's time, and most o! it, owing to lack of ground 
available, is utterly unreal and therefore valaelesa. 
The ordinary recruit is not characterized by initiative or 
force of character, both qualitiee so essential for the 
soldier of the future. Nothing is done in the training of 
the soldier to develop thoae qttaUties. On the contrary, 
he is treated throughout as a child, incapable of doing 
anything except under constant supervision. Still more 
Berious is the fact that practically nothing ia done for 
his general education. There is no point that needs 
being insisted upon more strongly than the importance 
of general intelligence for the soldier. Every war is bo 
much of a new e^speriment that no amount of practice 
of methods found good previously and elsewhere will 
make a soldier really useful when the occasion arises, 
unless he has also got the general alertness of mind to 
observe the peculiar new features introduced by the par- 
ticular conditions and to adapt himself readily to them. 
And the longer the interval since an army has been 
engaged in a serious war^ and the more oat of date and 
the less realistic its training, the more important does 
this factor of intelligence become. 

The splendid performances of the Imperial Light 
Horse, of the City Imperial Volunteers, and of many of 
the Yeomanry and Volunteer corps, do not prove that the 
art of war ia a thing which requires no training, but 
they do prove that general intelligence is so useful an 
element in the composition of a soldier that even a very 
short training will enable intelligent men to equal inferior 
men who have been trained on unintelligent and routine 
lines. Where the class oi men composing the untrained 
u'regular corps was much the ^ame as that of the ordi- 
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nary Army reerait, ^b in the case of many units raised 
during the tast year of the war» the normal inferiority 
of the untrained, undisciplined man was often only too 
appallingly diaplayed. 

The first eBsential, then^ is to get a better class of men 
to begin with. As has been Raid in previous articles, 
thig ig an end to which there is no one royal road. An 
increaee in the rate of pay is the simpleat and most 
obvious remedy ; but as an increase once given is ex- 
tremely difficult to withdraw, it may be as well to wait 
and let other remedies take e£fect before proposing a 
still further rise beyond the one that is shortly to come 
into force. But we must not, after a reaaonabJe interval, 
shrink even from that further rise if it is necessary to 
secure the right stamp of men. An improvement in the 
conditiona of service, so that the soldier can either leave 
the colours young enough to start fair in other walka of 
life, or find a life's career In or connected with the Army, 
will do a great deal, especially if accompanied by a con- 
siderable redaction in the number of recruits annually 
raised. Lastly, an improvement and extension in our 
national education must bs relied upon to foster the 
military spirit of the nation, and, at the same time, to 
turn out a mentally and physically better class of recruit. 
With all these forces working together, it ought to he 
possible to arrive at a healthy condition of recruiting. 
When this is attained, the recruiting of&car's chief task 
will be, not to induce recruits to come forward, but to 
examine and select among a crowd of candidates those 
who present the best evidence of their pbyBical, mental, 
and moral fitness to serve as soldiers of the King.''^ 

* * When to be put out of the Army la & punishment, then you, 
wiH fiad that we shall eave a lot of Laoiiey/^4,212 ; Sm E. Wi>0{>. 
See also Appendis: D. 
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Once in the Army, the process of education ought to 
continue uninterruptedly. It Bliould keep two main 
ends in view: first, to malie the soMier a hetter fighter; 
andj secondly, to give him a better chance in life when 
he leaves the Army. There fa no reason why every 
Boldier should not bs taught at least the elements of 
geogi'aphy, military history, and map reading. There 
are not a few trades, too, which might be taught in the 
Army which would have a military value as well as be 
useful to the individual. It may be argued that the 
soldier will have no time for all this education beaides 
hia more purely military training. The answer to that 
objection ia, first, that at present very little of the 
soldier's ti'aining is miUtary, and, secondly, that the 
present diBtribution of the soldier's time is badly arranged. 
An entirely diaproportionate part o£ hia time is 3X)ent on 
fatigues and other unmilitary tasks, which would be far 
more effectively done by contractors or clerks engaged for 
the purpose, or by Beservists whose training was over. 

One of the radical faults, in fact, of the whole Army 
system ia the failure to realize that time has any value 
whatsoever. To understand what that means one has 
only to watch a whole company of sotdiera spending a 
morning in carrying coals round a cantonment in coal- 
scuttles, or a hapless subaltern perapiringly struggling 
with hia complicated pay-sheets, or filling up endless 
forms about things of absolutely no consequence. One 
may, perhaps, hope that a really large increase in the 
soldier's pay^ coupled with a reduction in the sisce of the 
Army, will lead the authorities to recognise the soldier 
as a skilled workman, and to value his time more than 
they have done hitherto. In the business world the 
increasing cost of labour hae led to many of the most 
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far-reaching improvementB, Could not we English turn 
the necessary expense of & voluntary Army to some 
similar good result in the development of the science of 
war? 

Not only must the soldier's time be set free for military 
trainingj but he must have the necessary natural facilities 
for training. The increase in range of modern rifle-fire 
has resulted in a still greater increase of the area re- 
quired for modem operations — an increase whose ratio 
may, perhaps, be summed up in the formula that the 
area required varies aa the square of the range of the 
weapons employed. But our training -grounds are atill 
determined by * Brown Bess ' standariis. If, then, the 
modern rifle shoots ten times as far &b 'Brown BeG3,' 
our training-grounds ought to be a hundred times aa 
large as they are. This question ol the training- ground a 
is one that cannot he got round. It is no nee spending 
time teaching soldiers and officers to make-believe at 
skirmishing aerosB a cricket-field; it; would be far better 
for them to listen to a lecture on Shakespeare, or play 
hide-and-seek in a country lane. 

The present state of affairs isj in this reapeet, hope- 
less, and the coneentration of masses of troops at the 
tialf-dozen centres which have trainiug-ground sufficient 
""for a single battalion makes it very much worse-* The 

* < It 15 a miatake to think that the actual troops get the moBt 
HBefal leaaonB when eiaBBnibl'ed in large forces, for on those Qcca&ions 
one aWa^s sees many of the moat imposaibk situatlong. The mea 
are really best taught in smaller operationB,'— -20,215 : Majob- 
, Gknbeal J, Talbot Cokk^ 

' The most valuable part of tba training is the company training 
imd«r the fiGpervision of the commanding officer of the regiment^ 
when two or three companioB are employed on the one Bide against 
two or three on the other.'— IG ,855 : Ghnshal Oatagbb. 
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scattering of troopB in small units, even in separate 
companieB, over the countryside for ordinary training, 
and the enforcement of a thorough-going Man<euTre3 
Act, or the eeleetion and purchase of a few really large 
manoeuvre areaa in the lees cultivated parts of the 
United Kingdom, could be made to do a good deal for 
such portions of the Regular Army as have to be kept in 
England. But the real remedy, and the cheapest 
remedy, is to keep the Regular Army mainly in those 
parts of the world where tram in g- ground ia cheap and 
unlimited. It is no use saying that South Africa ia more 
expensive for keeping troops in than England, if you 
exclude the consideration of what it would coat to buy or 
hire adequate train ing-grounde in this country. 

The discussion has bo far been concerned mainly with 
the Regular aoldier, but the general principles apply 
equally to the znembera of the national Home Defence 
Forces, It is only necessary that, in view of the different 
conditions affecting the two forces, the ways and means 
by which the essential soldierly qualities are produced in 
them should differ. The great difference really is that 
the Volunteer or national Militiaman can afford much 
less eoDBecutive time for his training than the professional 
soldier, and cannot acquire that sense of discipline and 
esprit de corps which ia fostered by the regimental life. 
The way to supply those defieiencies does not lie in 
trying to turn the Volunteer into a Regular by long 
periods of trainingj but in directing the agencies which 
already influence hts life into channels which will insure 
his military efficiency. If his period of trainmg is short 
and interrupted, his intelligence must be increased to 
make better use of it. That is a question of the general 
educational level of the nation. If he ia too much of & 
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townsman or defective in physique, that, again, is a 
matter that only general social and economic reform can 
deal with. Patriotism, local sentiment, a healthy and 
friendly relationship between the different classes of 
society, must supply the moral that in professional 
soldiers is created by the common life and by regimental 
tradition. In other words, given a sound general organ- 
ization and reasonable facilities for training — i.e., 
abundant rifle-ranges and a thorough-going Manoeuvres 
Act — the well-being and efficiency of our national 
Defence Force must in the main depend directly upon 
our physical, intellectual, and social well-being as a 
nation. 
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THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF OFFICEEB 

All tliat was said in the preceding chapter on the im- 
portance of the quality of our soldiers applies no less to 
their superiors. The real lesBon for us of our late 
experiences of modern warfare is, in fact, that our Army 
wants raising a Btep in the scale right through. The 
qualities laid down as easential in our soldiers in the last 
chapter are practically those that older theory postulated 
for non-commissioned officers* Our non-commissioBed 
officers will in future have to perform many of the duties 
hitherto aesigned to the company leaders. They will, 
therefore, have to possess those intellectual and moral 
qualities that we have hitherto connected with the junior 
regimental officers. Every sergeant will have to be not 
only a leader of men, but also a tactician ; and similarly 
every captain will have to be something of a general. 
As for our generals and staiF officers^ we shall require of 
them qualities, especially of the intellect, which hitherto 
have only been very exceptional in their ranks. 

To take the non^commisBioned ofi&cer :hrat» He has 
been described as the ' backbone of the Army.' If that 
was true of him before the war, it will be truer stilt in 
the future.* Through all the heat and eriaia of the 

* ' With the enormoualy biereaseJ are& of a mod&ru battle-field 
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battle the conduct of the figbting-line will be almost 
entirely in hia hands. Of the dozen or more scattered 
groups into which a company will breiik up in action, he 
will of necessity command all but three or four. For 
theae he will have to select positions, indicate and direct 
lines of advance, supervise the erection of cover, control 
the expenditure of ammunition, and giye a variety of 
orders on urgent questions which cannot be deferred till 
the possible visit of an officer. He will have to be a 
man of great practical resource, keen intelligence, and a 
power of enforcing obedience and respect. 

The experience of the war ahowed that some possessed 
bU these qualities in the highest degree. But the general 
verdict of experienced regimental officers undoubtedly 
is that a better class of non-commissioned officers is 
urgently needed. A considerable increase of pay and 
improvement in accommodation and privileges would do 
a great deal to attract a better stamp of men. But it is 
DO less essential to train the n on -commissioned officer 
when he has been selected. Special traitiing-claseea for 
non-commissioned officers are very useful. Bub still 
more important an improvement would be to give a 
distinctive intellectual and social aiamp to the whole 
body of nou'COmmiaaioned officers by the establishment 
of non-commissioned officers' training-colleges, both in 
England and at the other great military centres,* 



the aectiou Qommander h&s grown froiii b. aoD&utit^ to a person of 
great hnportanoe.' — 16,974 ; Geneeal Colyile. 

* ' And you want to train non-Dommissioned officers ?" — ' Yee ; I 
h&ve Been a battalion in the German Arm^ of non-commiesioned 
ofBoera Gpeciaill;y b'Sing trained for their duties, and it etrack ma 
what a very fine lot of men they were. I think everp battalion in 
tho army senda up eight men per annmu to it, and the^y go through 
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E?eii if the course were only sis months, or taken in 
separate terma of three months each, the difference upon 
the mind and eharftcter of the men who went through 
it would be very great indeed. This step would help 
greatly to eolve what ia often a serious difficulty in the 
internal administration of a battalion — namely, the 
difficulty non=commisaioned officers find in aeBerting 
their authority, and the reluctance of many of the best 
soldiers to accept the responeibilitiea of the position. It 
would also make it far easier to grant more commieeions 
from the ranks, for it would insure a certain level, both 
of intellectual ability and of social poUsh, in the candi- 
dates for such commissions. However serious may be the 
practical difficulties attending promotion from the ranks, 
no one can doubt that anything which tends to diminish 
them and to open out, at any rate, a prospecti of the 
highest career to every man who joins the Army will 
enormously improve the average quality of the men who 
enlist. For it should never be forgotten that it is the 



n CDUTBe of two years' training. They are tsught really, and when 
they leave tliat school I shonld say they are as gf^cient as the 
average British aubaltern of, say, five years' aervice.'— 14,616 : 

' The difficulties in the way of having a thoroiighly efficient an^ 
well-traiaed body of non - conunission^id officers are enornioiis. 
There are no training-schools for them, ae there are iu continental 
armies, and except diiring the period of aimual trsimug, Euid by no 
means always then^ they have no facilities for praetising on ground 
wifch men the subordinalo eommanda they have to esercise in war.' 
— 15,972 ; General Hildyard, 

' I believe th&t good schools of instruction are very useful for the 
edufifttion of non-eommiasioned officers, but they shoijld be very 
carefully organised and managed by specitdly selected offi-cerg. 
The Swiss sehools are excellent, and thisir coTirae of inBtructiou 
W^ll thought oui.'^lT4B4 : Majob-Gehbbal tiiB Ebi:c£ Haahltok. 
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prizes rather than the ordinary proapectg of a profession 
that determine its popularity. 

The selection, edqcation, and general training of our 
officers have only recently been the subject of an 
eshauativG inquiry by a committee. The report of that 
committee is a. dociiment of the greatest importance and 
deserving of the most carefnl study. It brings out the 
defective character of Our present methods of Belectton, 
the inferior quality of the education hitherto given at 
the educational egtablishments, the lack of any induce- 
ment for an officer to continue studying after he haa 
scraped through hie promotion examinations, the general 
contempt for education shown in the small fraction of 
the Army vote assigned to it and in the inferior status 
of instructors, the paralyzing influence of the lack of 
responsibility, and the deterrent influence upon boys of 
ability of the espenae of Army life and of the absence of 
any reasonable system of promotion for efficiency. 

The recommendations of that committee included 
alterations in the present entrance esaminatioDB, a re- 
organization of the Sandhurst course, and the admiseton 
of larger numbera of University and colonial candidates. 
They might well have been a little bolder. To put the 
original education of our ofBeers on a better basis, the 
right step would be to create a real military University, 
giving the very best historical, scientific, and military 
education. By the very best I mean an education so 
good that people will send their sons to this University 
for the sake of the education alone, even when they 
have no intention of entering them for the Army. That, 
indeed, is already the case with Kingston Military 
College in Canada. Commissions would be given by 
nomination to the pick of these students, and they would 

13-^2 
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supply the bulk of the officers of the Eogular Army, 
though, of course, a considerable number of nomina- 
tions would still go to other Universities. The com- 
miesions given to students from Kingston might well 
be increaaed, and similar military colleges onght, if 
possible, to be created in South Africa, in Australia, 
and New Zealand, to supply officers for a truly Imperial 
Army. 

The present system, by which men who have failed to 
pass into Sandhurst join the Militia in order to get into 
the Regular Army afterwards, is thoroughly unsound. 
When a real Home Army on sound lines is established, 
its officers might well be appointed by qualifying 
examination, preference being given to those who had a 
University training. In the junior ranks they would he 
non-professional — that ia to say, they would follow some 
ordinary civilian career In addition to holding their 
Militia commissions. In the higher rants the amount 
of work involved would require professional officers. 
Thatj as I have pointed out before> does not imply that 
there should be an abaolute bar to the promotion of the 
nnprofessional officer above a certain grade, but only 
tbiB, that if be wishes to take his promotion above a 
certain rank he will be obliged to give all his time to his 
work. In any case, exchanges between the Imperial 
Army and the local defence forces, whether of the 
United Kingdom or of the Colonies, should be freely 
encouraged. And it is to those forces, as well as to the 
cadre formations referred to in a previous chapter, that 
we must look for that reserve of officers which, as the 
experience of the South African War has shown us, is bo 
vital a necessity to any army which, like oura^ has to 
contemplate the possibility of a sudden expansion in 
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timea ot great emergency to two or three times its 
ordinary mobilization strength- 
One of the most serious deterrente to getting & good 
cl^BB of candidates for commissionB is the expense of 
living in the Army.* There ia a good deal to be said 
from the purely military point of view for an aristocratic 
clasa of officers ; there ib absolutely nothing to be said 
for a military plutoeracy, Good breeding and good 
brains will both tell on the hatdeheld. Money will not. 
In no branch of our service are brains more essenfiial 
than in the cavalry. Yet such is the deadly effect of the 
heavy financial demand made on the cavalry officer that 
the standard of marks which enables a man to get 
into the cavaby is many thousands below that of the 
infantry. How many brainless sons of wealthy j^anvjiHs 
enter the cavalry simply and solely for the sake of the 
social coimections they hope to acquire ! Letters of 
general admonition to cavalry colonels will do little. 
Something can be done by holding them perBonally 
responsible for the expenditure in their regiment. Much 
more effective, if only it ia carried out with any thorough- 
neBB, is the innovation recently introduced by Mr. 
Brodrick, by which the former distinction between cavalry 
and infantry candidates for Sandhurst has been done 
away with, and the commissions are in future to be 
assigned at the discretion of the authorities. When 
once the cavalry regiments get nothing but poor 
subalterns sent them, and learn that neither by 



* ' The neceBsity of ample means bars efl&ciency. A rich man 
geldom remaioiB long istitiugh La tbe servicer nor cab h& he Buid ta 
make it bis praf&esion; he consequently kcka the necessary in- 
centive to advance himself.' — W&T ComnflisBion, Appendix XXIII,, 
p. 170 : LoKD ScASBKouua. 
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* ragging ' nor by any other meana are they likely to get 
any richer ones, then the Gxtravagance in the cavalry 
will soon be a thing of the past. 

But it IB not only in cavalry regiments that the 
expeneea of living are too high- When a profesBion, 
instead of supporting a man, requires him to poBeeas 
an additional illOO to ^250 a year, it must inevitably 
lose the beet men aa compared with other professions. 
There can be no better material for officers than many 
of our young colonials. But how many of those who 
were offered commiseionB during the war as a reward for 
distinguished service accepted them when they discovered 
the financial prospect before them? An extravagant 
standard of living is no doubt largely at fault ; but the 
anthorities are reeponsible for much by their utter 
disregard of the officer'e purBe, whether they order a 
move or design a new and soul-stirring uniform. There 
are, indeed, certain signs of improvement. The adoption 
of the recom^mendations of the last committee on cavalry 
ofScers' expenses will do a great deal to keep within 
limits the obligatory expenses of the cavalry officer. 
But until the authorities really show that they consider 
the interests of officers and are anxious to treat them 
fairly, it will be almost impossible for them to secure any 
permanent reform in the standard of living. 

Last, but not least, in this consideration of expense is 
the fact that the officer's pay is inadequate,* In the 

* ' The worst'paici man in England ie tlie young oflieer. He geta 
the work, but he h&a not got the some pay that my butler has, when 
jou take into acooant wh&t the butler g«ta in the way of feeding, 
houamg, and clothlngi 

' The great bulk of the young men of ahility in England da 
not come into our badly-paid profesHion.' — 9,180-^,181 ; LoaD 

WOLSEXBY. 
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junior ranks this is not bo important. Many a man can 
get a email allowance from his family and live poorly ior 
a few years. And, after all, there are few of the liberal 
professions in wliich it ia easy to earn more tban tha 
merest pittance to begin with. But a service in which it 
is practically ImpoBsible for anyone but a general to 
marry and Uve conformably to hie station in life without 
considerable private means cannofc be said to hold out a 
reasonable prospect of a career. Any iucreaae would, 
no doubt, mean a good deal of money. But it is no good 
evading the issue by shutting our eyes. It is the same 
as in the ease of the soldinr^a really efficient class of men 
can only be attracted by reasonable conditions. If that 
means extra espenae, the numbers must be curtailed, and 
one may perhaps hope that a realization of the cost of 
the officer to the nation will lead to greater attention 
being paid to his training and less indifference shown 
towards any waste of his time either by himself or by his 
superiors. 

Once in the Army, the officer must be given reasonable 
opportunities for improving himself. At present tliera 
can be little doubt that the ordinary officer loaea rather 
than gains in intelligence and initiative with every year 
in the service. In the South African War it was not, as 
a rule, the juniors, but the seniors, who failed.* In the 



' I do not believe that the Army will ever become a worMng pro- 
feBsion until inducements arc offered whloh will enable it to compete 
financially with the many trades open in civil life. Whether s\ioh 
financial encouragement would lower the tone of the Army is an 
open question. Personally, I do not think it would.' — 16,974 : 
Gbneeal Colvilb. 

* ' The junior officers were, in my opinion, better than the aenioi 
ofiScera.' — 179 : Genebjll Lobd KiTCHBi4£fi. 
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former, the natural qualitieB of the mind and will had not 
yet been wholly petrified by routine, and developed with 
wonderful rapidity under the atresa of great events. In 
the latter, there was too oftGn nothing left to develop. 
Great personal gallantry^ intense dread of responsibility,* 
agonizing irresolution, utter lack of resource — thia 
list of characteristics would serve as a brief personal 
sketch of more than one senior officer who, aa chance 
would have it, was * Stellenbosched ' or honourably men- 
tioned in despatches- 

A thorough -going eystem of personal reBponaibility 
IB an aheolntely esBential reform for our Array, De- 
centralization at the top is no use without decentraliza- 
tion below. Men who have been brought up to do 
nothing without permiasion from some official superior,! 
and, on the other hand> to allow no subordinate to do 
anything without interfering in it, can hardly be ex- 
pected to act with initiative and rSBolution in the great 
crisis of war. The chain of responsibility must begin at 
the very bottom. The company officer must be given a 
free hand in the adminiatration and training ol hia 
company. As long as he produces the required result 

' The propoHion of failurea ojuosg commandizig ofGcera Hud 
brigadiers wag considerably' larger than that in the jujiior raokB.' — 
10,446 : Lord Eqehbts, 

* 'That dre&d of rcspoDBibiiit^t which is wh&t we all suiter from 
moflt, I think, should be dona away with,' — 16,479 : Majob- 
GeheGat. a, H. Paget, 

*■ Th&r& is a genGral shirkiiig of t&king any responsibility of th&t 
kirid, taking any initiative, and daring' to do anything that la not 
already laid down in the tegulationa.' — 11,822 : Me. A, D. Fripp. 

f ' The greatest fault of our ofEicere^ aa far aa my eiperience 
goes, lies in their want of initiative^ and I believe this to be entirely 
the fault of their superiora.' — 16,974 ; Gbkeral Colvilk. 
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in well-trained men, lie should be allowed to use what- 
ever methods he pleases- If ke does not produce that 
result, he must £eel the eonaequerices peraonally in losa 
of promotion or even diamisBal.* The same most apply 
to officers eommandiug regiments, divisions, or com- 
mands. t Their tenure of their appointment and their 
prospects of promotion must depend direetly upon the 
state of efficiency and discipline of their commands, as 
tested by the frequent and careful inspection of their 
superior b4 In the Navy, and to some extent in the 

* ' Captaina «nd subEdkroB ehould be real commanders, and 
battBlIou a-Tid brigade cDmmiiiidere should confine th&mselves to 
auporviBion, while they refrain from meddllog with details. Officers 
who show marlied profeaaional zeal a.nd ability should be considered 
for Bpecial substantive promotion-' — 173 ; Lobb Kitceener. 

'Junior ofGicers should be given responaibUity from their first 
entry into the aervicen They should be made to reallj command 
thoir unitj however small, and be answerable for its efficiency and 
fiuccesa. . . . The so-called ch&in of reaponBiblUty la too often one 
of irreaponaibility.' — 19,820 : Majoe Genkhaj, E. S. Badkn-Powell. 

' If we can ingpraia initiative and reaponsibility into onr younger 
ofHeera, they wUl carry it on with them into the higher ranka, and 
thu^ a general impTovement in the regimental officer will be 
attained.' — 19,737 : Colonel Ceaebe. 

* The only way to deal with that (interference with junior ofiic&ra) 
Ib to remove the commanding oflker who Bhow& th&t sort of apirii 
(interference) ; that ia the proper way, and to remove him without 
any heaitation.'— 17,300 : Libutbnakt-Gbnee.'ll Sie J. Feench. 

j" * Offioers commondiDg ragimente an3 Bqaadrons mnat fee held 
really teaponaible for the training of their flommanda.^ — 19,299 : 
Colonel Haig. 

I ' It is very liuportaDt that the eystem oE iuspeotiou aa carried 
on in Germany should be more in vogue with ua. I mean that the 
rules Bhould not be so rigid and hard and fast, and that command' 
ing officers ahould be given more power aa to the way in which they 
carry out their meosurea to secure the efficiency of their corps, and 
everything ebouJd bo judged by inapectious^ aa it b in Oormanj, 
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artillery, officers are entrusted with responsibility young, 
and the difiference in zeal and intelligence immediately 
etrLkes the outsider's attention.* 

Not only does the officer require opportunities for 
training his sense ol responsibility and initiative^ but also 
for perfecting himself in the more technical part of hia 
profession. The lack of time, dae to the employment of 
officers and fioldiera on unmilitary duties^ and the absence 
of adequate training- grounds, has an even more deaden- 
ing effect on officers than on their jnen,-)- An officer 



from the amalleBt UnitrB upward. 1h^ CBpttiin 13 rasponaiblo for hia 
company^ and ho mspects it ; the batte^lioQ commander inspects 
each company, and his battalion ia inspected by the brigade com- 
mander, who is responaible for bis brigtide. The divisional com- 
mander then itispecta the brigade, and 13 reaponBihle for the division, 
and the army corps commander icspectg the divisionB. Everj'tluns 
is earried out in that way, and the officer is allowed to work up to 
the pittsh of effldeoDy that is rGqulred of him in his own way, and 
la not interfered with ; but if he does not work it up to that pitch, 
he gets what they call in Germany hlauen Bnef, or blue letter, and 
he has to go promptly. That ladder of inspection ia very important. 
It increaaea individuality and gives responsibihty to everybody, from 
the subaltern officers upwards. The subaltern ofScers are reapon- 
flible for their eectiona/ — 7f671-7,672 : Major-Geneeai. Sm A. E. 
Turner. 

* '■ From the earlieat days they (boys in the Navy) are thrown 
into reapondble and difficult positions, and they are made the 
Btroight, clean minded young feUows that they are by their educa- 
tion. I Bay in the Army it ought to be the aame, and we ought to 
be taught ; every one of us ought to be taught a great deal mora 
than we are by the State to fit ua for our positions as officers.' — 
I4>618: Sm A. Hunteh. 

+ ' Mustctry training all the year round, intelligent seeking uf 
cover, a sufficiently largo unit to give nn officer Interest in h!a 
Command, and ample space on which to work. Given these con- 
ditions, let every opportunity be offered to the best officer to see his 
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cannot talce a keen interest in the training of his 
company if he can never get more than haif of them 
together, and never the eame half on two consecutive 
occasions. Confined to a small patch of ground, of 
which he and they know every inch hy heart, he has no 
means of telling if they are really progressing in their 
ideas of skirmiBhing. More probably he feels a con- 
viction at heart that the conditions are so cramped and 
unreal that the men are only acquiring false notions that 
wiU cost them dear in the day of battle. All this make- 
believe muat be got rid of, whatever the coat, and 
adequate training-grounds provided. There are plenty 
of them in the British Empire, though not, perhapa, in 
the environa of London, 

But general intellectual development is no less 
essential than practice under realistic conditions, Ifc 
should never be forgotten that every war, as has been 
said before, is a great novel experiment, which no nnei'e 
practice can golve without the help of intelligence and 
scientific training. Every encouragement and every 
facility should be given to officers to study. The first 
step is to give the scientific study of war a recognised 
status in the Army. The need for historical and scientific 
departments in the General Staff has already been dwelt 
on. An appointment in these, or, indeed, in any branch 
of the General Staff, should, both financially and from 
the point of view of promotion, be reckoned among the 
prizes of the military profession. The same applies to 
the educational establishments. At present no ambitious 
soldier carea to take up a * professorship ' at the Staff 
College or at Sandhurst. That is utterly wrong. They 

way to promotion aa a reward for his zeal and ability.'— 14,^,5 : 
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ahould be the objectB of ambition for every keen ofScer, 
and recogniBed 8tepping*Bt<mea to high advancemetit.* 
Similarly, to have done the course at the Staff College 
should directly bring with it aeeeleration of promotion. t 
At present there ia no reward for the officer who goes 
through the Staff College or any other special course, or 
qualities as an interpreter in the most uBeful European 
languages, except the conaeiouBness of his own rectitude, 
and a vague hope that the initials after his name may 
possibly some day catch the eye of some exalted per- 
Bonage trying to pick out an officer for some special 
service out of a list of unknown applicants. 

That state of affairs is destructive of all profeBsional 
keenness. No one can be keener than the young British 

^ * The place of Professor at tlie Staff Collcga should be a 
Btep ping- stone to high staff appomtm&nt^. They sho'Eild be men 
admittedly leaders in the fiold, aa well as men of aaund theoretical 
knowledge — ruen whose value ia knows throughout the Arnly,' — 
14,290 : LoED Methcen. 

^ Until recently we divorced instruction and command. The 
people who were inatnictora at Sandhurst and the Staff College 
W€re always looked on as people who were no use for fighting, and 
until we change that we ahall never have a s&tiafactory Army. 
When I was offered the command of the Staff College in 1877, 1 
wisHed that hir George CoUey, who was a wonderful Instmctoi', 
would take ib, because he knew bo much more than I did. I urged 
that it should be offered to him, and it was ; but he did not t^e it. 
And a previoue Adjutant-General had eaid to me, " You want to be 
commandant? Tou are much too good." I gire yon that as an 
instance of what the feeling was ; and, in my opmioD^ the com-' 
mandant of the Staff Oollege ought to be one of our moat gifted 
people, becauae he haa the training of lorty or fifty of what ffre 
presumably the beat o£ the officera.' — 4,341 ; Sia E. Wood^ 

f ' 1 think it would be adhered to more closely if aa officer who 
did well on the staff thought he waa going to get promotion on 
tetiuuing to his regiment' — 236 : Lokd Kitciibner. 
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officer if he can see any reasonable prospect of bis efforts 
having a result. But with no men to train, no ground 
to train them on, no power to do the alightest thing 
without formal permission, no reward for doing well, or 
penalty for doing indifferently, it is surprising that he 
does as well as he does. It is a very common thing to 
hear naval officers praised to the disparagement of Aituj 
officers. But suppoae onr Bhips were never allowed to 
ieavo harbour or get up more than a quarter of their 
steam -pressure in order to economize coal ; suppose half 
the crews were always on shore doing odd jobs ; suppose 
no midshipman was ever allowed to take out a boat ; 
suppose the abolition of the existing court-martials for 
miBhaps and of the existing system of promotion for 
efficiency and special knowledge, and would our naval 
officers be what they are ? 

The question of promotion hy merit— or, to use a more 
correct phrase, promotion for competeneo— is really, as 
the Education Committee pointed out, the key to the 
whole question,* Without it, it will never be poeeible 



* * Young oflBcera should be fttle to see on entening the aervice 
that if tbey make themBelvea efficient their prospects will bo 
improved. At pxeaent th«re are i&w mducfisa&nte tg work, and a 
young officer, if be fulfila the req^uirem«iita gf hia cQmmaiidiQg 
officer, ia promoted by seniority, without regard to hia efficiency or 
the reverae.'— 17,484 : GKNuaAL Bbuce Hamilton. 

* The idea of promoting a man to bo a General simply beeause he 
IS the senior Colcmel, to my mind, is a monstrous procoGs; it is out 
of date, and certainly ia not calculated to give you an efficient 
Atmy.'— 9fl86 : LORS 'WoLSflLBS. 

' It 18 little short of murder to place the lives of 100 men in the 
haoda of any man merely because he happeod to b^ the aenior/ — 
16,974 ; GfiNSltAL CoLtclb. 

See also Appendix S, evidence of Sir E. Wood. 
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to attract the beat brains into the Army, or to create a 
universal spirit of professional zeal in our officers. 
Something can be done to stimulate useful accompliah- 
ments, such as the knowledge of foreign languages or 
signalling, by increases of pay ; but for general ability 
and efficiency there ie only one form of reward that will 
produce its effect, and that is rapid promotion. 

The difficulties in the way of any system of promotion 
for fitness are, of course, very great. If they were not, 
it would be inconceivable that so obviously right a 
Ijrineiple should have been consistently ignored. Apart 
from the theory of vested intBreets, claims to command 
a regiment, claims to a War Office appointment after 
command in the field, and bo forth^which, in Bpite of 
the abolition of purchase, still pervades our whole Army 
— the main obstacle lies in our water-tight regimental 
system. Much may be done by a thorough -going and 
rigorous enforcement of the right of com^manding officers 
to weed out unsatisfactory junior officers in their first 
three years of service. Mr* Brodrick'a system of classify- 
ing officers of the same rank and approximately the same 
Bfeanding into classes A, B, C, and of giving class A 
preference over class B, and so on, with power to reject 
any officer who was always in class C, makes a great 
step in advance, provided always it is really carried into 
effect. Employment on the staff, too, should count for 
promotion^ and officers returning to their regiments from 
the Staff College or after a period of staff employment 
should always return several places higher in their 
regiment than when they left it* 

But the real difficulty is that it becomes intensely 
awkward in such a close association as a regiment, so 
completely domijiated all through by the sentiment of 
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rank, suddenly to reverse relative positions, and to put 
a junior over the head of one who for half his life may 
have been accustomed to order him about. Itia not, how- 
ever, the difference of age so much as the sudden reversal 
of existing relationships that would, in such a case, create 
inevitable resentment and ill-feeling. In other walta of 
life, men cheerfully acquiesce tn their siipersesBion by 
younger men of abihty. The difference is that the 
younger men come from outsidej or from some other 
department, and are not chosen directly from their own 
subordinates. To work promotion by fitness in the 
Army it will be neeeayary to allow for a certain amount 
of promotion from one regiment into another. There is 
no need to go to the length of amalgamating all ofSceriS 
in a single corps of officers, and the transfers of selected 
officers might even be kept within groups of regiments, 
aueh as the Guards, Highlanders, or Kifle Kegimenta. 

Conservative officers will at once raise the cry that to 
do anything of this sort would be to destroy at one blow 
the esprit de corps of our famous regiments, and remove 
the one existing stimulus to efficiency^ Nothing ia 
more important, or will be more important in the 
future, than espnt da corps. But there is not the 
elightest reason to fear that such occasional transfers as 
are required to make pofieible quick promotion for 
distinguished abihty will ever impair that invaluable 
quahty. There is plenty of csptit de corps on a battle- 
ship within three months of her commission, and yet 
haidly any of the officers on her may have served 
together before. The fact is that nothing ia more truly 
characteristic of the Englishman than the way in which 
he identifies himself, heart and soul, with any particular 
organization "with which his lot ia cast. That is the 
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8ecret of his euccess as commaEider of troops of alien 
race aod speech. The moment he geta appointed to 
command Gurkhas, or Sudaneae, or National Scouts, he 
swears that there never ^ere such eoldiere or such a 
corps. Ib he Igbg likely to do so if he joins one of the 
hietoric regiments of the British Army 7 

After all, cspnt de corps mu&t he based on efficiency, 
and there can be no doubt that a certain moderata 
amount ol transference of officers will do good, not only 
through the general improvement in the Army conB6- 
quent on a properly -working system of promotion for 
eMciency, but also by preventing the internal stagnation 
and lack of professional interest which only too often 
come over even the most distinguished regiments. The 
advantages of crosH-fartilization do not apply to garden- 
ing and stud-farming alone. They have their counter- 
part in other organizations, and if we wish to establish 
and maintain a good type of regiment in the Army we 
must keep every regiment up to the standard by the 
occasional introduction of fresh outside blood. 

Another indirect advantage of a slight breach in the 
walls of regimental exclusiveness would be to foater 
some sense of a larger unity. No one who has foUowedJ 
from within the conduct of the South African War can' 
fail to have been struck by the very eerious lack of 
an e&prit de corps of the Army over and beyond that of 
the regimental units and the personal staffs of senior 
officers- Lord Kitchener alone could say how many 
times De Wet or some other Boer leader escaped 
because Colonel A. was unwUling to risk anything in 
order that Colonel B.'s column should have the 'bag.' 
The excessive eentraliaation of everything on the regi- 
ment, the idea that, "while the regiment is sacred, an 
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officer has no linlts of sentiment with, or regponslbilitiea 
towardSj the whole body of of&cers ontaide it, cannot but 
be partly responsible for this very aeriouB failing, 
though the main fault, no doubt, lies in the absence of a 
general staff with an esprit de corps of its own^ which 
should hold the different parts of the Army together 
in time of war^ and strive to suppreaa all friction and 
petty jealousy between commanders. Personal staffs 
only accentuate these, as they throw themselves into 
every dispute with the one determmation of vindicating 
their general at all costs. There need he no fear that 
General Staff ofScers would be disloyal to their gcneralsj 
but there would he some hope that they would try to 
smooth over difScnlties, and, by always looking at every 
action from the point of view of the whole Army, rather 
than from the desire to ' pull off a big thing * for their 
own particular chiefs supply the part of a conscience to 
generals inclined to play for their own hand. 

To return to the subject of promotion for fitness, another 
serious difficulty is that of insuring a proper selection. 
Nothing could be more disastrous than a substitution 
for the present seniority system of a system of promotion 
based on favouritism, on self-advertisement, or on ehancei 
The first is the more likely when the selection is left to 
an officer's immediate superior, the last two if it is left 
to the War Office or any other authority not sufficiently 
closely in touch with the individual officer. Of thoea 
dangers, the last two are the most serious. The first 
danger, that of favouritism, can be fairly effectually 
guarded against. The main safeguard Is to make 
commanding ofdeera personally responsible for their 
seleetionB, If they are already personally reaponsible 
for the efficiency of their units they will hesitate before 
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they promote an unfit subaltern to higher rank within 
the regiment. If, however, they do so, or recommend 
an unfit ofiicer for promotion to another regiment or 
on to the staff, the obvious and simple remedy is to 
dismisg them. The dismissal of two or three colonels 
would soon put a stop to favouritism. 

In this connection it woiild be highly desirable to do 
away with the existing system of confidential reports, 
A commanding officer's reports should be communicated 
in identical form to Headquarters, to the officer reported 
on, and to the officer's seniors. With these restrictions 
the promotions of subalterns aad the appointments to 
company commands could be safely left to the colonels 
oJ battalions, the higher appointments to boards under 
the direction of the officers commanding the Army 
Corps or local eomraands, whether at Aldershot or in 
South Africa, and only the promotions to the command 
of brigades and higher units referred to the Army Board, 
which would then have enough leisure seriously to weigh 
the merits of different eandidatea. In this way all the I 
higher places would be filled by men of real capacity^ 
mostly still young enough to adapt themselves quickly 
to the novel situations of war. However careful the I 
method of selection^ the test of war will no doubt prove 
a certain proportion to be unfit to command in the field, 
but it will be a very much smaller proportion than that 
which the test of war discovered on the battlefields of 
South Africa four years ago. 



CHAPTEB Xn 



8UMMABT 

In the foregoing chapters I have attempted to define in 
general terms the objects for which the BritiBh Empire 
requires to keep up its military forces, to point out the 
inherent defects of our existing Army Bystemj and to 
suggest the outlines of a system more suited to our im- 
mediate political necesaitiea, to our national character, 
and to our Imperial organization. The diacuseion of 
theBe matters has spread over a good many pages, and 
has covered a great deal both of detailed eriticisra of the 
present and of far-reaehing^ almost revolutionary, sug- 
geationa for the future* It may be as well, therefore, to 
recapitulate and classify the main conclusions arrived atj 
and to draw some distinction between those changes in 
the existing system which are urgently noccBsary and 
immediately practicable and those whiehj however 
desirable ultimately, can only be introduced after the 
ground has been cleared for them. Any proposal for 
Army reform that cannot be carried out by a pro- 
gressive development of our existing system stands self- 
condemned. The object of the present work has not 
been to show that our Army is useless and ought to be 
abolished in favour of a brand-new one, but to point out 
in what respects our military system has fallen behind 
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the political development of our Empire and the progress 
in the science of war, and to indicate a line o£ changea 
by which it may be brought into working harmony with 
its requirements. 



An Impebiai, Ahmy 

One of the first principles laid down has been that our 
military HyBtem must be Imperial — ^that is to say, it 
must correspond to those ideas of Imperial unity and 
Imperial reflponeibility that have altered the whole 
character of the British State during the last generation^ 
&nd fire destined to change it still more in the next. A 
Bystem established by statesmen dominated by the idea 
that the secession of the seU-governing Colonies was not 
only probable, but desirable, and that even India was a 
responBibiUty we retained only because it seemed im- 
pOBsible to extricate ourselves from it, cannot suib a 
generation which is gradually coming to see that Canada 
is as real a part and parcel of ourselves as Scotland, and 
that our Eastern and tropical pogsefisionB are not merely 
troublesome responsibilities, but indispensable conditions 
of oar national commerce and out national energy. In 
the long-run political ideas control strategy. A genera- 
tion ago Englishmen thought of themBelves &b citizens 
of a European country whose chief interests were in 
Europe. The existence of British Colonies and depend- 
encies abroad was a source of some pride and eatisfaction, 
as well as trouble, but was, after all, a side issue. It waa 
only natural then to keep the bulk of our Army in and 
near Europe. To-day we regard ouTselves as members 
of a world State, whose most important unit happens, 
indeed, to lie off the shores of Europe, but whose chief 
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and most disputed poUtieal interests are in other con- 
tinents. Obviously, then, oitr forces should be mainly 
eoncentrated near the centre of those interests^ especially 
our land forces, as in thoBG regions we havfl land frontiers 
which our Navy cannot protect. The local defence of 
these ialanda and of other sea-girt parts of the Empire 
must be left to separate local forces, organized in ac- 
cordance with local requirements and with regard to the 
protection afforded by the Navy. 

Complementary to the Navy 

This loada us to the nest great principle. Our Empire 
is an oceanic Empire. Our naval supremacy is its very 
life's breath, and on it our whole Imperial strategy must 
be based. The Army must always be secondary to the 
Navy, not in the senae that it should have to take up 
the struggle after the Navy has failed^ — preposterous 
though that theory is, it seems a very hard one to kill 
' — but because it is only wanted to fulfil certain limited 
tasks that the Navy cannot fulfil, or cannot fulfil go well. 
Por the Regular Imperial Army these tasks are the 
defence of certain land frontiers which may be threatened, 
and the inflicting of some serious offensive blow upon 
an enemy who cannot be brought to terms by naval 
defeat alone. The object of the local defence forces 
should be to give the Navy a free hand to move without 
being hampered by threats of armed raids, and to supply 
a latent Beserve in case some great struggle oversea 
imposed a severer strain upon our Imperial Eegular 
Army than it could cope with unaided* 
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At a Reasonable Cost 

Our naval eupremaey is our first need, and the money 
we can afford to spend on the Army must always be the 
balance of wbat we can spare after the paramount needa 
of the Navy have been satisfied. Our Regular Foreign 
Service Army, thereforoj ean never be very large in 
point of nambers, for that would cost stima of money 
that even the British Exchequer could not supply. 
There are certain land ware, consequently, which it is no 
use attempting to conduct with the Regular Army alone. 
A war on the Continent of Europe or a war against the 
United States belongs to this class. We cannot leave 
their pOBsibiKty altogether out of sight. As far aB 
information and strategical preparation goes, we should 
be always ready for them. But for the force to be em- 
ployed we should have to have recourse to eometbing 
mueh larger than our Regular Army alone, and for that 
we must rely on keeping up the military spirit of the 
British people throughout the Empire by means of the 
local defence forces. Our permanent Regular Army 
must be limited in its cost, and determined in its dis- 
positions mainly by a eonaideration of the more prob- 
able and immediate causes of conflict. 

BciENTinc Pbbspabatiojj 

Extravagance is the spending of money to no purpose » 
and BO long as we do not create an adequate organization 
for the intellectual and scientific preparation for war, bo 
long as we do not know for what purposes we want our 
Army, so long our Army administration will be extrava- 
gant. An adequately equipped Imperial General Staff 
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IB not only the best safeguard for success tn war, hut the 
only guarantee for Bound economy in peace. The impor- 
tance of the brain funetion in organization — whether it 
be military, naval, diplomatic, or industrial organization 
— is the one thing that the British nation must be 
brought to realize, if it wishes to retain itg pre-eminent 
position in the civilhsed world. 

BOUMD ORGANIZATION 

Closely connected with the need for a General Staff is 
the need for a sound and basinesslike organization of 
Army Headquarters. That organization must be based 
on a scientific division of duties^ on the definite responsi- 
bility of heads of departments, and on close and efficient 
touch between the professional heads of the Army and 
the Civil Government. And real efficiency at Head- 
quarters can only be secured by a thorough- going eyatem 
of deeentraliaation, ■which, in ita turn, is only possible if 
the administrative units of the Army are bo arranged 
thfit their internal organization is not continually upset 
by every minor political or military difficulty that may 
arise. 

Quality VEESUfi QcANrrrv 

Lastly, such Army as we can afford to keep up must 
be a real Army and not a sham one. Its organization 
should look to the field of battle and not to the Hoor of 
the House of Commons. It must contain no inefficients, 
no ' specials,' no men counted twice over. It must see 
that the soldier's time is given to military training, even 
if doing so involves paying Reservists or civilians to do 
the unmilitary tasks that need doing. It must supply 
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its officers and men with groiind to be traineii on. These 
things coat money, but they are esaential ; and if more 
money ia not fortheoming, then the numbers must be 
reduced. The all-importance of quality is one of the 
chief lessons of modern war, and the lesson is one of 
epeeial application for our Imperial Army, which ^vill 
mainly have to fight in countrieB where the natural difli- 
eultiefl are great, and where Bmallness in a considerable 
advantage to an army. Providence, in future, will not 
be with the big battalione, but with the good ones. 

The Present System 

How doea the existing system satisfy the principles 
here laid down ? It ia not Imperial ; on the contrary, 
our Regular Army is fettered in its movements, and con- 
fused in its strategy and its training, by the idea that 
one of its chief objects is the passive defence of these 
islands. To such extent aa that passive defence is 
required at all, its requirements would be more efficiently 
and economically met by a loea! army organized solely 
for home defence. The scale on which it ia at present 
proposed to keep up the Regular Army in England is 
simply an attempt to duplicate the work of the Navy. 
If the Navy holds its own, it is unuecessary; if the Na^ 
fails us, our enemies will hardly want to oseupy London 
in order to complete our humiliation. And if that did 
happen, the chief reason would lie in the diversion of 
money from the Navy to keep up an overgrown, unneces- 
sary, and horribly expensive Army in England. And, 
with all its expense, the present system has not provided 
the comparatively small Bums required to insure proper 
preparation for war. "We were unprepared for the South 
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African "War, and we ehall be just as unprepAred for the 
next war, for we have no Intelligence Department to 
speak of, and no General Staff. Nor is our ' brainless ' 
Army sound in ita other ineniberB. Its organization at 
Headquarters is apparently in a worae state of cbaoa 
than ever before. The Army Corps system introduced by 
Mr. Erodriek as a step towards decentralization is, apart 
from all its other defects, incapable of realising the 
desired end of decentralization, because it has not been 
eufficiently adapted to the peculiar conditions of onr 
military Bystem. The fetish of numbers has dominated 
it 80 completely as to exclude proper attention being 
directed to the quality of the men taken into it, or to the 
training given to them after joining the eerviee. To 
sum up, our present Army organisation is uninteUigenfc, 
extravagautr and inef&cient. 

Immediate Eemedibs 

"What are the more immediate steps that we can take 
in order to bring our present defective Army Bystem into 
harmony with the general principles that should govern 
our Imperial preparation for war ? 



A GENEK.U, Btatf 

First and foremost we must have a General Staff, 
The functions of a General Staff, at present scattered 
about among every department of the War Office, or in 
some cases non-existent, must be united under a single 
head and given their fullest development. Steps should 
be taken at once to form an adequate intelligence de- 
partment both at home and abroad, adequate strategical 
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and mobilization departments, adequate historical and 
scientific departments. An immediate increase to the 
fall size of the General Staff which we really require is 
impoaaible, for the new men need oareful selection and 
careful training ; but the late war has been an excellent 
test of staff officers, and there are plenty of picked men 
available to allow of a rapid increaas of the existing 
departments to four or five times their present size. 
The reorganized Council of Defence will serve to keep 
the military General Staff in touch with the Navy and 
with the supreme Government, 



Ah Army Boaed 



I 



The War Office ehould be reorganized without delay, 
and in the place of the present chaotic medley between 
command in the field and office adminietration should be 
guhatitiited a real buainesa organization. A board com- 
poeed of military and civil members, on the lines of the 
13oard of Admiralty, offers in everyway the beat solution 
of the problem. The position of Commander-in-Chief 
should be abolished. The title itself might either lapse 
or be merged in the Sovereign's headship of the Army. 
The important and unduly neglected f imction of inspec- 
tion, which cannot very wetl be carried out by a board, 
should be vested in an Inspector-General of the Forces, 
Buhject to the control of the Board, but reporting directly 
to the Secretary of State. 



Administration h¥ Commands and Divisions 

The attempt to combine peace administration at home 
and command in the field ahroad in one and the same 
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unit should be given tap aa being totally unauited to our 
etrategical requirements and to the character o! our 
forces. The United Kingdom* and, m fact, the whole 
Empire, should be divided into Ihoroiighly decentralized 
administrative com^mands. These couimande should 
include all the forces, Eegular or Auxiliary, in their 
area, and should be permanent, irrespGctively of the 
number of troops within them at any pardeular tune. 
The troopa within these commandg should be organized 
for campaign purposes into divisioDs on the Indian 
modeL Each division should be composed of troops ol 
the same kind and under the same terms of servicBj so 
that it can always be sent abroad as a complete unit, and 
so that its despatch need never interfere with the con- 
stitution of other divisions in the same command, or 
disorganize the administration o£ the command. Certain 
diviaiona on the home establishment should be kept on 
a special footing for immediate embarkation. Others, 
again, might be reduced to mere skeleton cadres^ Militia 
and Yeomanry divisions should be liable for foreign 
service after all the Eegular diviaiona have gone to the 
front. In any case, the essential that we must secure is 
that every unit that goes to the front in war should be 
an existing unit, and not an improvisation, and that the 
departure of that unit should m no way impah the 
efficiency of the administrative unit from which it is 
taken, either for home defence or for the raising and 
organization of fresh troopa. 



South Africa on the Home EsTABLisaifENT 

A large field force, at least two full divisions, should 
be kept permanently in the South African command, for 
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the BiiflScient reasons that South Africa ib strategically 
the best-Biiuated portion of our Empire, and that it 
affords the best and healthiest training-ground fortroopa 
in the world. That force should be counted as part of 
the home establishment — that is to say, recruits will 
join their battalions in South Africa directly from the 
depots, and the battalions in South Africa will supply 
the drafts for their linked battalions in India, This will 
mean the possibility of a very great reduction of the 
Regular force kept in the United Kingdom, a reduction 
which will far more than compensate for the eitra coat 
of keeping troops in South Africa. 

Naval Gabrisons 

A still further reduction could be effected if the various 
naval garrisons in the Mediterranean and elsewhere were 
entirely manned by the Royal Garrison Regiment, 
instead of by linked battalions. They afford no training- 
ground for soldiers and no scope for strategy, and would 
altogether be far better under the control of the Na^, 
for whobe beneht they exist. 

The AuiiLiAiiT Foucbs 

The sole responsibility of the Auxiliary Forces for the 
defence of the United Kingdom should be clearly recog- 
nised. They should have separate and adequately 
staffed departments in the War Office, and also on the 
General Stiiff, where they would take over all the intel- 
ligence and mobilization work which is concerned with 
home defence. Money should be spent freely in providing 
them with rifle-ranges and other facilities, and an 
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effective ManoBUvres Act should be passed to enable them 
to receive an adequate training. 

A CiDET Systbii 

Some system of elementary military trainings including 
the use of the rifle, should be introduced without delay 
in all schools, in order to lay the foundations of a 
military spirit in the nation. Without that military 
epirifc, recruiting, whether for the Imperial Army or for 
the Home Defence Forces, will never be on a healthy 
basis, and the country will never have the latent reserve 
necessary for a great crisis. 

Selection and TaiiHiNG 

To a©eure the right quality of men the conditions of 
Army life must be improved. The increase of pay 
already sanctioned — a further increase in the case of the 
non-commissioned officers; the alternative of a short 
three years' service, or of serving on in the Garrison 
Regiment, or in an Imperial Eeserve Begiment, at the 
end of the period of Colour service (which might very 
well be increased to nine years) ; the employment of 
Reservists as officers' servants and lor other non-military, 
regimentalj and garrison duties, ought, combined with 
the eonsiderablo reduction in the number of recruits 
required, if these suggestions are adopted, to secure a 
very much better class of men. An increase in the pay 
of senior officers and a system of promotion for fitness 
ought to attract a higher average o! ability into the 
commiesioned ranks. The educational needs of officers 
and men have already been dealt with in detail and can 
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only be met gradually. But the creation of a non- 
commisBioned officers' college in one of the steps that 
should be taken without delay. As regards training, tha 
essential points to ineiBt on are that ofiicerB and Botdiors 
must be given time to be trained in and ground to be 
trained upon. 



Unity of Proposed CeAKGEa 

The cbangeB here advocated are not separate, dis- 
connected items of improvement, but are part of a 
connected system. Thus, the keeping of a large force in 
South Africa on the home establishment is urged» not 
only for strategical reasons, but also because it provides 
the training which is so essential and which cannot be 
got in England, becaase it allows of a reduction in the 
total Regular Army^ which makes it possible, with due 
regard to economy, to get a better class of men, and 
because it helps towards the separation of local and 
Imperial defence. The substitution of long-eervice 
iroopa at naval garrisons is desirable, not only because 
these garrisons afford no training-ground for yonng 
BoldierSj but also because it is litely to improve recruitings 
both by ofFering a prospect of a career to the soldier and 
by reducing the number of recruits required. The use 
of EeBervists for non-military regimental and garrison 
work is advisable, equally from the point of view of 
training, of recruiting, and of mobilization. The 
separation of home defence from the task of the Regular 
Army is necessary, alike from the point of view of 
strategy, from the point of view of training, of economy, 
and of the possibility of a great development of military 
power in times of serious crislst 



Future Deyelopments 

Further development on the lines thus laid down will 
be rapid and progresBive. A thorough recognition of 
the fact that a voluntary army must adapt its methods of 
recruiting and enlistment to the convenience and interest 
of the class of men whom it hopes to attract ought to 
lead to the introduction of further modifications in our 
at present far tao rigid Bjstem, The experiment ought 
certainly to bo tried of enlisting certain battalions in our 
big cities on the system which works bo welt in the crack 
cavalry regiments in India, and is alao, to some extent, 
in vogue in some Militia battalions at home — namely, of 
paying a round gum weekly or monthly, and letting the 
soldier &id all his expenses and live at home. The 
most elementary knowledge of the psychology of the 
ordinary man will tell ua that he prefers a large round 
Bum, even if he hae to spend most of it, to being given a 
small net balance. Many parents of a very good class 
would gladly let their sons join the Army if they could 
have them living in their own homsB. The saving of 
expense to the Army in the way of barracks, food, and 
administration would be very great indeed. A rough 
calculation baa convinced rae that we could afford in 
such a battalion to pay privates from 16s. to 24a. a week 
according to proficiency^ and non-comm^issioned officers 
from 24e, to 40s., and yet save considerably on the 
present cost of upkeep. But the wages I have named 
would compare very favourably with those attainable by 
young men in any trade, and ought to secure a far 
better class than any we tempt at present. In fact, the 
quality would probably be so good that we could afford 
to let these men join the Beserve at the end of two years, 
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or even one year. The majority would do bo, but a 
great many would undoubtedly acquire a taste for the 
aoldier'a life, and they would provide an invaluable 
element in our Foreign Service Army. Such a system, 
it introduced, ought to be moat effective in reducing 
expenditure, increaaing the Reservee^ and popularizing 
the Array, 

Agaiiij with the improvement ia quality of the recruits 
enlifitod, a Btill further reduction of the total num^hers of 
the Imperial Army may be possible, eepecially if the 
proportion of mounted troops is largely increased. That 
in its turn may render a further increase of pay more 
feasible, and at that stage it will become possible to draw 
upon the magnificent material available in our Coloniea. 
In proceBB of time the home battalions of our Regular 
Army will be based upon Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, aa well aa on South Africa ; and not only based, 
but also localized in the sense that a great part of their 
officers and men will be colonials. The general develop- 
ment of the ColonieB will make this process easier, for it 
will tend to reduce the cost of living, and will provide an 
increase of those rail and eea transport facilities in 
which some of them are still so deicient. 

There ia one particular direction in which the strategical 
idea of the close co-operation of the Army with the Navy 
which has underlain these chapters may be still further 
developed. The suggestion which I wish to recommend 
to the attention of those who have bad the patience to 
read through the foregoing pages is one that may, at 
first sight, appear very revolutionary. And yet I am 
Bure that it is one which, at a comparatively small coat, 
would add enormously to our atrategiea! mobility and 
to our striking power. I have already dwelt at length 
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on the strategical advantages of pennanenUy (juartering 
the greater part of our Regular Army in those parte of 
the British Empire which, both from the point of view 
of actual diBtance and of naval Btrategy, lie mueh nearer 
to our * military front ' than the United liingdom. But 
there is one part of the Britiah Empirfi, the greatest 
part of all, that is far nearer to every region of the world 
where we may posBihly have to faght than any of the 
Colonies or possessions I have mentioned. I mean the 
sea. And the auggostion 1 would make is that, some 
day, at least one complete division of our Eegular Army 
should be permanently localised at sea. That need not 
imply that the soldiere would have to spend the greater 
part of the year on the water. All it implies is that the 
headquarters and permanent residence of such a division 
would be a well-fitted and fully-equipped fleet of trans- 
ports. When on land the division would live under 
canvas, no great hardship lor a force that can always 
choose its own climate. Thus the division might spend 
three or four winter months in India, It might, per- 
haps, stay to join in the Indian mancEUvrea, and then 
put to sea for a few weeks before going into camp in 
Australia or New Zealand* Or, again, the division 
might land at Cape Town and march through South 
Africa^ engaging in manoeuvres with the local forces, 
and then take ship again at Durban and sail off to 
practise landings at Vancouver or Wei-hai-Wei. When 
trouble was brewing the division would at once put to 
sea and vanish from sight, to reappear suddenly at Port 
Arthur, or Bandar Abbas, or Diego Suarez. 

Such a scheme carried out in practice would indeed 
be the utilizing to the full of that command of the sea 
which is already the poetiilate of our Imperial existence. 

15 
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The paralyzing effect upon an opponent of an imriaible 
force of even 15,000 men, able to strike with almoat 
equal rapidity every single point of his coasts, is a thing 
that IB almost inconceiv&bb. Bat those who remember 
the paralyeig that in the early Btages of the South African 
War fell upon British generals in the presence of an 
inviaible and mobile enemy, can form 8ome notion of what 
the moral effect of such a force would be. It would not 
be an exaggeration to say that 15,000 men on the high 
BGas at the outbreak of war would be as formidable to anfl 
enemy as 100,000 who have first to be mobilized, then < 
provided with transport, and then despatched. And, 
conversely, from the point of view of Imperial Becurityfl 
Buch a scheme would mean a far more economical uee of ^ 
our material than any ordinary eyetem of localization. 
A diviaion localized in Eastern waters would be equally 
available to protect Shanghai against a Boxer outbreak, 
to suppress a rising in India or South Africa^ or to seize 
the Suez Canal. The likelihood of its being wanted at 
all four places at once is very small, and, after all, thoA 
essence of all sound preparation for war lies not so^ 
much in attempting to prepare equally for all conceivable 
eventualities as in being ready to act really effectively 
in those eventualities whose probability is indicated by 
a careful etudy of the political situation. 

The scheme would, of course, be expensive, though » an 
a matter of fact, not nearly so expensive aa might at first 
be imagined. The cost of constructing and equipping a 
first-rate transport to hold a battalion of infantry would 
not be very much more than the cost of the site and the 
building of good barracks for the same battalion in a 
large town. There would be a certain expenditure for 
crew and coaling, but it would probably, on an average. 
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fall considerably short of the expenditure on the hiring 
of trangporta which would otherwise be necessary, 
whether in war or for drafts and movement of troops 
in peace. In any oaeOj the extra expenditure would be 
more than compensated for by extra effectivenesa, and 
by reductions which might consequently be possible. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the scheme 
would be unpopular with officers or men. They would 
spend the greater part of the year ashore and in a 
healthy climate, and they would enjoy all the advantages 
ol frequent change of scenery without the troubles 
ordinarily attendant upon moving. Officers could have 
the same cabins and soldiers the same berths and 
lockers for years, and would get to feel far more at home 
on their transport than they ever can in barracks. 

Such a policy would be only the following out to their 
logical conclusion of the military principles underlying 
the whole argument of the present work. It would he 
not merely the co-ordination of military and naval 
policy, but their intimate combination into a single 
whole^ the multiplication, as it were, of our small 
land forces by the whole element of sea power. In a 
previous chapter I suggested that for our tactical system 
and for the relative positions of home defence and 
foreign service we should find our model in the great 
days when the English archer wae supreme in Europe- 
To that I would add that for the general strategy of our 
Foreign Service Army we might do well to seek our 
inspiration in an even remoter period of our history, in 
the example of the Vikings. 

As regards the local defence of this country, the cadet 
system may develop steadily with the establishment of a 
national system of secondary education, and the time 
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may not be so tar off when conaiderations of military 
economy and efficiency on the one hand, and of national 
health and morale on the other, wU! lead to a fairly 
thorough military training in the Bchools, followed by 
short periods of training in the national Militia, being 
made nniversal for the whole nation. 

The General Staff will still for many years havo to go 
on gi-owing steadily till it can cope with the task of pre- 
paring for even the remotest eventualities. At the same 
time, it ehoold become more and more Iraperial. It 
should enlist colonial officers in its ranks, and attach 
officers from itself to all the forces of the self-governing 
Colonies or of the dependencies. Gradually, too, it 
should become more and more identified with the Im- 
perial Committee of Defence and separated from the 
existing British War Office, Its functions should be, not 
to govern and administer, bat to supervise distribution, 
to advise on education, training, and the employment 
of more scientific implements of warfare, to secure 
unifonnity among the different mdependent military 
administrationSj to ntudy and prepare for all possible 
wars, and in the hour of danger to bring together all 
the forces of the Empire to the task of carrying through 
the plana it has elaborated in peace. Given steady and 
continuous development along these lines^ we ought in 
less than ten years from^ now to succeed in perfecting 
a military organisation which, without imposing any 
undue strain on our reaourcGSj ought to render thig 
Empire reaaonably secure against all dangers that it is 
likely to meet on land. 
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SIR IAN HAMILTON ON THE TAOTIOAL LESSONS OF 
THE WAB 

The South African War marks a very impoifcant epoch, in tlie 
evolution of military tactics. During the wars of Frederick 
the Great, the ruling factor waa a perfectly trained and dia- 
cipliued unit ; I mean to say that mere numbeis were at a 
discount compared with the coheaionj skill, and experience 
which characterized the veteran regiment oi battalion. Hoa- 
tilitiea were then still carried on by the monarch with his 
mercenary troops, largely consisting of foreigners, which he 
paid from his own exchequer. Aimies were fed from the 
Koyal magazines by elaborate supply tiaina and communica- 
tions behind them. They made no attempt to live on the 
country, and, Ln fact, were modeb in the way they behaved 
towarda the ordinary civil population, which, generally^ only 
ielt the effects of a war through an increase of taxation. 

The French Revolution upset this, together with many 
other things. It simply put the whole male population of 
France into the fighting line, and supplied them with an 
enthuaiaam which compensated for mechanical deficiencies. 
Napoleon, in liis turn, taught these masaea how to live on the 
country they were fighting in, aiid thus gained for his forces 
advantages of mobility and crushing numerical superiority at 
any pointy whichj with the improved use of artiUery and small 
arms, completely broke up and destroyed opponents organized 
in the older style. The Pnisaiana merely elaborated this 
general principle by the system of reserves, and by providing 
their huge armies of partially trained men witli a supremely 
well-trained stafE^ who saw to it that the most careful prepara- 
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tiona were mad© beforehand for nlilizing for war the whole 
resources of the State the moment war began. 

Thus far the changes of the last century' have been econo- 
mical and political rather than tactical, and the method which 
the French Revolution initiated, Napoleon improved, and the 
Prussians perfect^^d, has resulted in Providence siding with 
the large rather than the highly-trained battalions. Now 
the moment has arrived when the question will have to be 
faced as to how far the neceaaity of a very high at^andard of 
individual training in the men, as well as in the officera, ia 
compatible with the maintenance of Inrge armies of short 
seiviee conscripts. 

If the experience of the South African War can be taken as 
a guide^ the big battalion phase is now about to pass away, and 
we are entering upon a period when the efficiency of an army 
will depend far more upon the morale and high training of the 
individuals who compose it tlian upon the mere numbers of 
these individuals who may be available. I beheve that an 
army composed oi individuals each so highly trained &s to be 
able to take full advantage of the terrain and of his wonderful j 
modem weapon, and each animated with a morale ano trained 
to an efficiency which will make him capable of acting in battle 
on hia own initiative, will break throughj scatter, and demolish 
less efficient opposing forces, even if greatly superior in 
numbers. 

No doubt t?iia principle will he more strikingly exemplified 
in the case of such countries as we are accustomed to wage war 
in than in the compfiratively small enclosed and highly 
civilized countries of Europe. For where numbers are 
limited by questions of transport and supply, the tolly of 
despatching anything but superlatively good soldiers is 
accentuated. In other words^ while with our regular army 
the one important thing is to improve the quality^ without 
troubhng too much about mere numbers, numbers may stilJ 
have a certain advantage for the home defence of England. 

It must not be supposed that in insisting upon the necessity 
for individual initiative and training I wish in any way to ignore 
or depreciate discipline. Disciphne there must be, but it must 
be diacipliEe on a higher plane. It must be the aim of the 
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new discipline to make the piivate soldier capable of keeping 
steadfastly in mind for the whole of the day, ot even for several 
daja, and Htriving with all liia might to carry out, what he has 
been told by a superior who is no longer present, and who, foi; 
all he may know, is dead. 

Within a mile of the enemy and ia open country it will no 
longer be possible for the Brigade Major to gallop up to the 
Colonel with a folded piece of paper prtjacribing hia next move- 
ment. Nor can the Colonel send hia Adjutant to tell the Cap- 
tain to change direction or reinforce. Within & thousand 
yards of a hostile position the Captain can hardly hope any 
longer to influence the company as a whole by orders, or even 
by personal example, and the idea of ewarma of tnen surging 
forward by word of pommand to the assault of a position ia one 
which we should do our beat to encourage among our potential 
enemies. If a battahon in open country can succeed in getting 
within 500 yards of the enemy's defensive position, they will 
have done all that they can do as a collective body. 

The men will be lying widely extended and pinned down to 
some small depression, or bits of cover, by streams of ballets 
passing juat over them. At some part of the line, however, 
it ia almost certain that a brook, or ditch, or imperceptible 
fold of the ground will give some trifling ishelter to a further 
advance. Half a dozen private soldiers may find theraselvea 
at this spot. If they possess sufficient training to recognise 
the posaibilities of their position, together with sufficient new 
diacipiine, Initiative, and enthusiasm to take advantage of it, 
they will creep on. They will be followed by others, and if, 
as a result, the enemy's line is penetrated, even by a few men, 
the power of their modem armament will make their flanking 
fire so demoralizing and effective that the position will either 
be abandoned forthwith, or so much attention will be concen- 
trated on the intruders tJiat an assault may become practic- 
able all along the line. 

It will be evident that to do this the mind of each man muat 
be imbued with a firm conviction that the other men of hia 
own rank, whom he does not see, and who may be anywhere 
within the next few miles, are also doing the same and trying 
to aeiae hold of every opportunity ; iu other woidflj active 
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discipline oa the higher pkiie teally cobfflsts in an unaHerabte 
oonfidcDoe Uut It ako existB in otbezs, and that the indlTidual 
U not rUkiDg hu life for &ot}ung. All thh means added im- 
portaoce to a thoroitgb diaciplinarr training, and to Mpri de 
eorpa. That is, I believe, where the conscript soldier nill fail. 
Only imperfectly acquainted with Lis officers and with his 
lellow-soldiera, he will t«nd at the firat difficulty to remain 
lying under cover, because he h&3 no convtction that they are 
likely to do much more than he is doing, and is not imbued 
by the sense that he is giving his comrades away by not doing 
more. 

It is the magazine rifle, with its smokeleaa powder, which is 
at the root of this atartUng and imminent change in both 
tactics which I have endeavoured shortly to indicate. The 
modem firearm has been improved and perfected far mote 
rapidly than the soldier. We want an army composed of 
men each of whom can be trusted to make the fullest p&saible 
use of the finest and moat delicately-adjusted rifle that can be 
made. I have noticed a feeling in our Army that improve- 
menta in armament cannot be carried further, because the 
private soldier would not be able to avail himself of such 
niceties. This is indeed putting the cart before the horse, 
and it should be clearly understood that the private soldier 
of the future must be sufficiently educated to take every 
advantage of all that science can do for him. 

Dispersion, concealment, and intelligent use of the ground 
are also essential to success for either the attach or defence^ 
and this demands a high standard of individuality. There 13 
a timid school of theorists who are eager to explain that the 
defence is more likely to be successful than tlie attack. If 
attacks are, indeed, to be conducted as they are now on the 
Continent of Europe^ or as they were until recently in our own 
army, then this is undoubtedly true ; but to my idea, under 
ekilful leading, the attack has rather gained than lost by the 
now conditiona. There is so much more scope for manceuvre, 
and so much more frontage of ground comes into the sphere 
of operations, that it h almost always possible to take up flank 
and supporting positions, from which a deadly fire can be kept 
up on the enemy's line of defence, whilst small bodies work 
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their way close up and effect a lodgment ae previously de- 
Bcribed. The difficulties of estimating the strength of an 
enemy or the direction ol hia fiie will give great advantagee 
to a bold and vigorous General, who keeps on the move, and 
who is well served by his scouts and hia patrols. The defence 
has then to extend its line, and the opportimitiea for a clever 
concentration to envelop one flank or to break through in 
the centre are largely incieaaed. 

This ia hardly the place for an esaay on tactica, but I should 
like to say that I^ personally^ have never seen a determined 
and akilfully*Ied attack fail when directed against a paBaive 
defence. From Nicholson's Nek or Elandskagte to Doornkop 
and Diamond Hill it has always been the same atory. The 
Siege of Ladysmith con hardly be quoted to the contrary, for 
it waa only by successive determined counter attacks that 
CsBsar'a Camp and Wagon Hill were retained on January 6. 
Notwithstanding, then, the obvious fact that, where the 
defence is provided with good cover and has in front of it a 
field of fire offering but little cover, the wider area of the fire- 
swept zone is locally in favour of the defeuce, I am a strong 
supporter of the attack. 

Far from thinking that a great preponderance of numerical 
strength is necessary before an attack can he delivered, I think 
that under the new conditions It may often be possible for the 
weaker force auccessfully to attack the stronger. Even if the 
country is open, there will always be ways of getting across 
the fire-swept zone. If the worst comea to the worst, the 
attack can be delivered in the afternoojij so that it is becoming 
dusk as the men get within point-blank range. Or, failing 
this, a night march over carefully- reconnoitred ground will 
bring your troopg up to the desired point. Or^ again, rain, 
fogj or dust may come to assist the would-be assailant, and, 
of course, in wooded countries like Europe tiiere is often good 
cover available. In any case, I am certain that an attack can 
always be brought off somehow, and that with good men and 
skiliul leading the chances are greatly in it-s favour. 

Granting, then, that the military supremacy of the future 
must be sought through the medium of a high standard of 
individual efiG,ciency rather than by the preparation of maaaes 
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of aemi -efficients, it is clear that it cannot pay to keep aoldieia 
wlio are only partly educated up to the potentialities of theit 
armament. It may be that in aome cases we cannot get 
cDOUgh of the claaa of men who will be of use in the wars ol 
the future at the rate of pay we offer. In that case, I say moat 
empJiatically, we must pay more, even at the coat of a propor- 
tionate reduction in mere numbers. 

The ideal trooper should be able to travel by day or night, 
guiding himaelf by compass, map, or sun. He should be a 
finished horseman and a crack shot with his rifle. The ideal 
infantry soldier should have his body and brain developed to 
the utmost during his military service. If not properly edu- 
cated before enlistment, the Army must put the schoolmaster 
to him and see that he ia able to uuderatand things, just 
as the gymnastic inBtructor must see that he ia able to do 
things. He should be able to shoot up to the standard of 
excellence which is expected from the chamois •hunter, and 
march thirty miles when reqaired. He should have a good 
idea of terrain and cover and of entrenchments. 

It is imposeible to teach such things on a cricket-field. The 
soldier can hardly be expected to take much interest in eoldier- 
ing, or to see the sporting aide of it, when all his training is 
carried out on strict makc-beheve lines. The victorious army 
of the future must have ample training- grounds, and if we 
cannot afford to hire or purchase them in these small islands, 
then we had better keep our troops somewhere where ground 
is abundant. 

In war we revert to primitive conditions, and every sort of 
subtlety or trick must be recognised as part of the game. 
Such a trifling device, for instance, as constructing lines of 
entrenchment precisely at those spots where there ia no inten- 
tion of posting troops may cause the enemy to misdirect the 
whole of hia prehminary artillery fire. It is an idea whick 
would readily occur to a schoolboy ; but Buch points seem 
sometimes to be considered frivolous, irregular, and almost 
derogatory to the regulation military punctilio. 

The fondness of our officers for sports, such as hunting, polo, 
and shooting, asaiBte them a good deal in such matters, for it 
must be remembered that war itscH is, after all, a game, just 
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like any other game, only that the stskea are the moet impor- 
tant we can conceive. Whether on horse or foot, fifty sportiag 
young officers would prove a match for 300 average young 
soldiers of the present type, although the soldiers may be just 
aa brave as the officers. Similarly, men of the stamp of Uni- 
versity graduates or young barristers, if taken to a country 
like South Africa and trained there, would, in the course of a 
year or two^ be able to make short work of many timea their 
numbers of continental conscripts. Quality above quantity 
should be our motto. 

If the man in the street is asked^ "^ What is the lesson you 
deduce from the war ?' he will reply : ' I deduce that all your 
barrack-square drill, and pomp, and pTpe-clay ia no uae at all, 
and that a few farmers, possessing individuality, horsemanship, 
and marksmanship, proved, man to man, more than a match 
for you. I further deduce that the people of any country are 
able to defend themselves if they are fitted out with rifles and 
ammunition.* There is juat enough truth in this to make it 
misleading. The value of individual initiative and individual 
campaigning aptitude is so greatly aoeentuattd by modern 
armament, smokeless powder^ etc., that an armed populace 
poflsesaing these qualities may easily be more than a match 
for soldiers, in whose training education, initiative, and indi- 
viduality have been neglected and repressed. But the 
soldier of the future, selected, trained, and educated as he 
might be in a voluntary enlistment army, should stand, in 
fighting value, as far above local levies or armed populace as 
a mailed kuight of the Middle Ages did in respect to the 
peasants of the Jacquerie. 
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QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY 

I AM perfectly certain that what we want is a small army and 
thoroughly good. (14,371, Lord Meihu&i.) 

Quality above quantity should be out motto. (13,939, Sir 
Ian HamUion.) 

Personally, I would aooner have a smaller iorca highly 
trained, I think that the margiii of eSciency haa been so 
enormously increased, and the difference between tie highly- 
trained soldier and the poorly- trained soldier, eBpecially with 
these modern firearms, is such that it would pay beat to have 
& man who would take the full advantage of hia weapons and 
of the ground. (13,953, Sir Ian Hamilton.) 

I fully believe that if you get a higher class of man — highly- 
trained men — they can take the place of a mucli larger number 
than is generally supposed of semi-trained men, {14,024, Sir 
Ian HamUton.) 

I would sooner have fewer men and pay more for them. 
(14,075, Sir Ian Hamilton.) 

I am not arguing for a smaller army ; I am assuming that 
the nation puts aside a certain fixed sum, however large it may 
be, for its army. Having that fixed sum, I gather from what 
you say that you would rather expend that sum on a really 
efficient army than on a still larger army that is ineffective ? 
— Much rather ; there cannot be a question about that. Bnt 
I have said this officLiUy foi the last four or five years. (4,204, 
Sir E. Wood.) 

When that Kmit is reached, would you prefer that that sum 
of money was spent on having, as we have had in the past, a 
large paper army or a small effective army \ — I would 
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prefer tlie smftll and effective aimy, (4,856, general Kdhj- 
Kenny.) 

In point oi fact, I take itj to put it this way, that jou would 
rather have your army 25 per cent, le&s in numbers if you could 
tave theni of a better class ?— =Yea. 

Even if you had to pay ttem 33 per cent, mora money 1— 
Yea. 

You would consider that a more efficient aervlce ? — ^Yea; 
(14,685-14,687, Sir A. ffuMer.) 

Supposing you were organizing an army at a fixed sum of 
money^ would you lather have an army, aay, lOO per cent, 
strong, as our army is at present, or would you rather have tt 
60 pel cent, of thoroughly-trained men, with the money spent 
on training ratiieT than on the iacrease of numbers. ? — I 
prefer GO per cent. thorough]y-tr§ined men. (14,370, Lord 
Metkuen.) 

Whatever army we have, if we cannot have a large one, it 
ought to be as perfect aa it is poBsible to make it in the matter 
of training. (16,019; General HUdyard.) 

I quite think it is a matter of q^uality and not quantity, 
especially in our own particular caae. So far aa one can see 
at pieaent, I should say it waa quality that waa wanted. 
(16,320, General Gatacre.) 

I know that during the later atagea of the wai, rather than 
keep my regiment up to full strecgth, I would aooner have 
300 good men of good character, good men of every descrip- 
tion, than keep the regiment up to 500 or 600, taking a worse 
class of men into my regiment ; and I did so. (12,578, Colonel 
ThorneycrofL) 

I consider that if Lord Kitchener had offered me at the end 
of the war 200 of the men I had had under me for a year or 
500 men imperfectly trained, I would have taken the 200. 
(18,008, General Plumer.) 

I can assure you that it makes all the diffeience to a com- 
mander if he knows that he ha9 a couple of hundred men whom 
he can depend upon, and that he can send out a body of fifty 
men on their own account, and not be anxiouB about them 
until they come back. (18,019, General Plumer.) 

It Bcems to me that if a man has got to be conveyed ao far, 
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it is very bad economy to convey anything but a first-class 
man. 

You would rather have half the numbers ? — Half the 
numbers, and double as good, certainly. The good men and 
the bad men each consume the same amount of food, and cost 
the same for arming and clothing, and it is very false economy 
to take an3rthing but a good one. 

Even if he went at twice the pay ? — That is so. (20,605, 
Sir A. Gonan Doyle.) 
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QUALITY OF OUE PEESEST MATJSBIEL 

The bulk of the men ate drawn from tte lowest cIabs. (9j1I6, 
Lord Wolsde^.) 

Taking tke Army aa a whole, I do not think it fairly repie- 
senta the manhood of this Empire. The Colonials do, but then 
the Colonials are the picked men. (14,595, Sir A. Hunter.) 

I always put down the eKcellence of the Austiahana and the 
excellence oi our Volu!iteeT&, not to training — many of them 
were extremely raw when they first came — but to class. A 
man may not have seen oi know anything oi active service in 
his life— he may know nothing of soldiering — but if he ia a 
well-educated man, and an mtelHgeut man, as I think the 
higher class usually is, ke settles down so mucli quicker. 
(l(>,5&7-lB,5aS, General Pole-Carew.) 

The highest praise I can give the regular soldier of to-day 
is to say that he is In no eingle reapcct inferior to his prede- 
cessor, and that in Bome he ia greatly superior. He is more 
intelhgent. He is more temperate. He knows his duties 
better. He has more self-respect, and he is more readily 
amenable to discipline. As a fighting man, however, he was 
not ao expert when he first met the enemy as he might have 
been. Hia individuality had been so fittle cultivated that his 
natural acutenesa was checked, and his want of resourceful- 
Deas, especially at the beginning oi the campaign, was marked. 
(10.442, Lord Roberts,) 



Mental Qdalifioationb 

Have you found in your experience that the illiterate man 
m as good under disciplice as the man who bae a little educa- 
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tion ? — Certainly not. I think the educated men are un- 
doubtedly the best. 1 am ratlver astonished to find how many 
illiterate men come to the Army now—^men wiko can hardly 
read or write their names. (10,320, Lord Roberts.) 

Aa to OUT soldier, I would say that hia mental qualifications 
are not up to the general run of European soldiers, and the 
reason of it k that we get them mostly Erom a claaa where 
education is not looked to aa much aa it is in Germany and in 
France. {4,559, General KeUy-Eenny.) 

The iact is, his mental perception is not up to requirements,, 
nor ia hia education, (10,92i, General KeUtf-Kennif.} 

Ifc is not to be expected that men who join, aa a proportion 
do, absolutely illiterate will develop into very intelligent 
soldiers, (15,992, General Hildyard,) 

I do not think the intelligence is as good as ifc ought to be. 
(U,597, Sir A. Hunter.) 

I do not think the class we recruit from aie very intelligent 
men as a rule, and it is very difficult to teach them anything; 
(17,619. Sir C. E. Kmx.) 

Are you satisfied with the class of men you get now ? — No, 
except in exceptional cases. I think the Guanb* recruit is a 
fine recruit, but I do not think that the infantiy recruit is 
mentaUy or physically what we shall want for a three years* 
soldier. (17,834, Colonel A. J. Murray.) 

To make the three years* Bervice system a euceess the 
recruit on joining must be more developed mentally and 
physically. (17,816, Colonel A, J, Murray.) 



PHTBiqtTE 

The heavy sick lists suggest that our soldiers do not come 
from the healthier classes. Tlie same may be said of the 
Militia ; the Volunteers and Yeomanry seemed healthier. 
(16,924, General Kdli/-Kenny.) 

But there were an enormouB number of men who sufiered 
from enteric * — Enormous. I had in my own hospitals at 
Bloemfontein at one time 3,000 men down with enteric. I 
gave evidence before the Hospitala Commiaaion that went out 
to Africa on the medical question. When we get the men, 
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they are not healthy men, I do not think they are a strong 
class of men. (4,736> General Kdly-Kenny,) 

And with physical defects ? — Fhjrsical defects, owing to a 
very lai^e propoition of our enlistments being in very crowded 
places, towns — ^particularly in Lancashire. I think that would 
account for it. (4,736, General Kdly-Kenny.) 

If you get a wretched set of men like that, with bad physiqucj 
you may be perfectly certain that if they get into a tight comer 
they will not face it. (14,230, L<trd Methuen.) 
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SIR T. KELLY-KEITNT OK THE RECRUtTING PROBLEM 

The following memoraiidum was written in Anguet, 
1898, by General Kelly-Kenny, then Inspector- General 
of Recmifcing, with a view to ita appearance in hia 
annual report. It was too outspoken to be convenient 
to the authorities, and waa therefore suppressed by 
Lord Lanadowne, and remained unknown to the public 
till the publication of the report of the War Coramiasion. 

' Adjutant-General : 1 discussed ttis question with you and 
the Commander-in- Chief, and in accordance with your Bug- 
geation I offer some observations thereon. I do not confine 
my remarka to the present state of recruiting aa regards 
numbeK ; indeed^ I may say that in comparison with recent 
years the present number of recruits {such as they are) oflering 
themselves is satisfactory. On the otlier hand, compared with 
our requirementSj we are badly off even as regards numbers, 
and also as regards standard conditiona. It is unneceiasary to 
go minutely into the position in which we would find our- 
aelvea in the event of oui ha^nng to keep two Army Corps in the 
field during a European campaign, to form two Army Corps at 
home, and to gamaon India, Ireland, and the Colonies. Suffice 
it to say that in this condition the numbers required to keep 
OUT forces full will be far beyond anything our present induce- 
ments will procure. It must be remembered that some of our 
Boarces of supply are either cut off or seriously impaired. We 
can no longer depend on foreign legions, the supply from Ire- 
land and Scotland is inadeciuate, so that we have to fall back 
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for numbers on the waifs and strays in the populous diatricts 
of England. The question I a&k you to consider is a more 
vital one than mere numbers^ — it is the class from which we 
should try to fill up the ranks of our Army. We as a nation 
have no actual experience of war under modern European con- 
ditions, but we learn from that oi othera that the individuata 
of an army in a battle sense are no longer the parts of a 
machine ; on the contrary^ European war at present requires, 
to insure success, a high meaauie of individual intelligence and 
training, patriotism and self-respect. We recognise that war 
is a progressive art, inasmuch as we spare no expenditure on 
the improvement of our armament, equipment, and training, 
yet we leave undealt with an improvement in tlie chief factor 
— the soldier. I have never been satisfied with the recruits 
in our Army. Many other officers share my views, though 
naturally we make the beet of wkat is provided^ relying almost 
entirely on regimental spirit and tradition. I have no faults 
to find with the training, escept those which are inherent in 
and always check training and organization in a voluntary 
army. I would ask : (1) Do the recruits we get into the Army 
Come up to the standard of modern European war require- 
ments ? (2) Is it possible in a voluntary Army such as ours 
to induce the required class to joJn it 1 (3) What are the 
inducements hkely to succeed ? (1) I have already given my 
opinion. (2) I tlunk it is possible, but at a large expenditure 
and sacrifice on the part of the taxpayer. (3) The pay must 
be largely increased, larger than ever yet proposed. I am 
aware that the Commander-in-Chief, supported unanimously 
by the Army Board, proposed an increase greater than Buperior 
authority thought necessary. I was very doubtful whether 
even that increase, if sanctioned, would produce the results 
required. I am now convinced it would not. No less than 
2s. a day, with free rations and groceries, will be sufficient. 
I go further : I say that so necessary is it to induce the right 
men to come into the ranks that it may be necessary to bid 
higher and higher till we get them. I have so often pressed 
the matter of provision of civil employment for ex-aoldiera 
that I will not repeat now its importance, except to note that 
the improvement in the class will sensibly remove difficulties 
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and prejudices in this connection. In present condition, partly 
owing to prejudice, and it must be admitted a good deal owing 
to the soldier himself, with all our efforts we only get at the 
friiige of our desire to see all ex-soldiera well employed- It may 
be argued that at present the soldier is well paid, but, on the 
other hand, it will be admitted that the chief person concerned 
does not think so, otherwise he would come to ns. I advise 
that this question be considered and pressed on the authorities, 
and pressed with persistency. If we are to take the field in 
the immediate future, and if the disregard of out warnings 
brings ua face to face with the possibility of having to succumb 
to an enemy^ it will be but a poor conaolation to ns military 
officers to know that we appreciated out own defects. It ia 
not very easy to define what is intended by an improvement 
in the class of onr recruits, but it will give an idea of what I 
have in my mind when I say that I believe the end would be 
attained if we could get into the Army the class of men now 
serving in the Volunteer ranks. These men poaseas all the 
desired character) sties, but unfortunately they are untrained. 
In the Army the soldiers are trained, partially so in the Militia, 
but they lack the other conditions. If it were only a question 
of an Aimy for home defence, it might be considered that we 
might largely add to the expenditure on the Volunteers, and 
require a larger degree of efficiency, but we still must provide 
a force to take the field outside the United Kingdom. — 
T. Kelly- Kenhy, Inspector- General of Recruiting, War Office, 
August 12, 1898.' (i,545, 0eneTal Kelly Kenny.) 
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THE LACK OF TEAMING -GROUNDS 

Owing to the want of training- grounds, and men to train, 
ollicera often have a good deal of time on their hands. {10,446^ 
Lord Roberts.) 

Soldiera trained under existing conditions cannot be got 
away from diificult positions, out of which intelligent and 
reisouircefiil individuals trained to the use of these qualities 
might extricate themaelvea with comparative ease. ^13j941j 
Sir Ian IlartviUon,) 

For the efficient training of Tegmental officers for war it ia 
essential facilities slioidd be given for working over gcoimd in 
service conditions. Thla means that Bufficiently large areas 
should be made available for the practice of exercises illustra- 
tive of war. 

More than was ever the case before, officers and men require 
to be thoroughly trained in the use of the rifle and in the 
employment of ground, (15,972, General Hildifard.) 

Our soldiers are drilled too much on tlie barrack -square ; 
they are not taught to use their eyes. When they go route- 
marching, as a rule, there is no fictitious enemy, and there ia 
nothing for them to look for. (15,()fi5, Sir G. Warren.) 

What we require at home are liberal manceuvring areas in 
eacb command, convenient to the troops, either acquired as a 
permanency or taken up under the Manceuvres Act of 1H97; 
(10^772, General Gatacre.) 

Manoeuvrea where there ia really a scope, where men Oian be 
really taught to look out for themselves and to scout. 

Do you mean manoeuvrea such &.s you can get at Aldershot ! 
—No, I do not. (16,573-16,574, General Pole-Cctrew,) 
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U tlie area sufficient at Aldecshoi to giTe the traijilng that 
is decesea^ ? — Not for a Large body of troops. 

We tried Tery hard at Aldcrehot, when Sir EtgIjii Wood 
waa conunanding one year, I Temember, to arrange manceuvzea 
by mutiLal agreement. Tk« Landlorda were willing and tlie 
occupiers ; that is to say^ the Eanners were most aoxious to 
Bee as; but there were people called ehootiDg t^nantB and 
shooting syndicates which absolutely stood in our way, and 
we weie nnable to get the ground. (]5,&7T, Genera/ BUdffard,) 

There is no field-firing possible ? — Well, it is possible, hut it 
ig difficult — at Aldersikotj escept on the ranges. (4,3G2» Sir 
E, Wood.) 

As to the monnted infantry ? — -They were very bad at first. 
They had no idea of country, and they were too cramped in all 
their movemente from the training they had had at Aldei:»hot. 
iU,b'4,SirC. E.Knox.) 

The only place I know that we have got is down at 
Saliflbury on the PlaiD, and that is not. very big. It is 
possible to go from one end to the other in a patrol. (17,608, 
Bit C. E. Knox.) 

The Curragh itself is too smaU. (30,251, General Talbat 
Coke.) 

How long do you think it lequires to make a good artillery- 
man ? — It dependa entirely upon the man and upon the 
facilities he has for being taught. At present he has hardly 
any in this country, only at Salisbury and at Okchamptoti. 
There would be no greater economy in teaching men for a war 
like this than having more land ranges where they could fiia 
with live ahell. The climatic conditiooa of Okeliampton are 
very bad, and Salisbury, of course, is not an ideal training- 
ground either. 

In what respect are tbe climatic conditiona of Okehampton 
bad 1 — It ie nearly always miaty and rainy. The rainfall ia 
enormous. (18,(590-18,694, Colonel W. L. Davidson.) 

In my present etation at Glasgow we have absolutely 
nowhere where we can go to train the men beyond the 
barrack -square. (19,582, Colond Madiean.) 

The preparation of a battalion under home service condi- 
tiona for active service is, except at one or two stationfl» next 
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to an impossibility, freedom of movement, the most important 
factor, being almost unknown. 

Recruits and joung soldiers are grounded in extended order 
work in all its many varieties on a barrack-square, by which 
their ideas on the subject are as cramped as the space they 
work on, and these undeveloped notions they take with them 
to the larger ground when opportunity occurs. (19,557, 
Colonel Macbean.) 

Have you thought out any system by which initiative could 
be inculcated in young officers better than at present 1 Is 
there any practical way of doing it ? — One simply comes back 
to the facilities for training the men. If I had plenty of elbow 
room, and the country to send the men out all over, I would 
tell a youngster to go away at such and such an hour, or to 
parade and go away and do such and such things, and he 
would be bound to learn them ; he could not help himself. 
There are many ways of training these young officers and 
teaching them initiative if one had the opportunity. (19,689^ 
Colonel Mad)ean.) 
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THE WASTE OF THE SOLDIER'S TIIIK 

You hope that there will be reforms in the training ? — Yes, 
but not 80 long as, when a young ofliceE gets to his battalion, 
his men arc away cleaning windows, carrying coal, and doing 
Buch things, which are all done in the most ejctravagant way, 
We fall in 240 men in the afternoon to carry coal round the 
barracksj instead of putting it into a cart with one man to lead 
the horae and another man to shovel it out. (4,17ij, ^»r B. 
Wood..) 

Out system is so bad that in the last year, since I have been 
in the Second Army Corps, within two months of my going to 
Salisbury Plain, and during the war, I found fifty- two men, 
all under a yearns service, who have since gone to the seat 
of war — the war happily came ta an end — who for four 
and a half months had done nothing but clean windows, 
prevent patients straying outside a given line (this is in a great 
hospital), and carry coalB. All these men were under a yearns 
service ; there was not one of them who had been twelve 
months in the Army, and they had not done a day's duty for 
four and a half months. I am happy to say, after about eight 
montha' application — supplication, I may say — I have got it 
changed now, and we have now got some Army Reserve men 
and civilians who are doing those duties. ... I also found 
sixty-two young soldiers in hoapitalj who had never been 
drilled, nursing the patients who had come home from 
the war. 

Then, as regarda non-commissioned officers, what have you 
to say ? — There are twenty-four duty sergeants in a battaUon. 
. . . But thirteen of those duty sergeants are always away. 
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Why ?— You can see it in fcbe list which I tave here. I will 
give you a striking case in point. I have been working at it 
for thirty years ; but when I went to Aiderahot in 1B80 there 
were fitill twenty-two sergeants walking backwards and ioi- 
warda to the post foui times a day. Knowing the Foatmaater- 
General and his aecietary, I altered that, I got the soldiers' 
letters delivered in barracks like any other householder's, aad 
those twenty-two aergeants are now at duty. But when I 
went to the Second Army Corps last year I found that the 
Aiderahot system had not permeated to tlie diHtrlct. The 
Army ia a conflervative institution ; it takes a very long time to 
change it. (4,104*4,106, Sir E. Wood.) 

If you take a battalion of infantry, about one-third of it are 
constantly employed in work that i& not a soldier'a work at all, 
and they piactically get no training. That, with the three 
years' enlistmentj to my mind, will lead to something very 
serious 5 it will lead to disaster if it ia continuecl, and if Bomc- 
thing is not done to have a regular syBtcm of training in the 
Reserve for the men who leave the ranks after three years. 
(4,562, General Kdli/-Kenny.) 

Yon may take it that at least 100 men are employed as 
officers' servants 01 in the officers' mesa, the aergeants' meaa, 
and all the different things they have to do. 

Every regiment ought to have men wko are not doing any 
duty at all for these joba ; either Reservists^ or let a man, after 
he has done his three yearSj join what I would call the Regi* 
mental Reserves for fatigues, DJEcera' servants, cooks, and so 
on ; he would serve on, and do nothing in the year except a 
course of musketry. 

All oMeera ought to have Reservists as servanta, (17,607- 
17,701, Sir C. E. Knox.) 

1 think we are much hampered in the training of our men by 
having to furnish the large number of ' employed ' men that 
we are called upon to do. The comequeDce is that, as I have 
seen at Aldershot now, we have really very few men actually 
available for the work of the soldier. (l&,01i, General Plutner,) 

If they (officers) have shortcomings, let us be fair, and not 
lay all tke blame on them, but admit frankly the shortcomings 
belong to our system, and sometimes are our own. You cannot 
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make bricks without straw ; and can anything have been more 
disheartening to a zealous officer than to find himself in com- 
mand of a company reduced from various causes to a unit not 
worth conunanding ? Added to this, he often finds himself 
restricted to ground quite inadequate, or imadapted for 
tactical instruction. (14,217, Lord Methiten.) 

The best yoimg officers I have ever met were serving in 
native regiments in India — and why ? Because they had 
commands in which they could take interest, plenty of ground 
for practice, and occupied positions of responsibility. It is 
this system which establishes the keenness in continental 
armies, and il we wish to stimulate emulation in our regimental 
officers the remedy Ues in ourselves. (14,268, Lord Methiten.) 



APPENDIX G 
GENERAL FRENCH ON THE LACK OF DECENTRALIZATIOK 

17.402. How far do you consider that that (decentralization) 
is carried m the case of the First Army Corps ? — I do not think 
it is carried far enough. The general officer comma ttding has 
not a sufficiently free hand as regards finance, for instance, and 
questions of that kind. 

17.403, la there anything you would Uke to say capecially 
with regard to that ? — The powers of the general ofEter com- 
manding to deal with questions involving esipendituie are very 
restricted. 

17,409. But, taking all the purely niihtary questions aa 
regards the training of troops^ the moving of troops, within 
your own Array Corps diatrict, and points of that kind, have 
you there an absolutely free hand ? — I have not. 

17.416- Would you then be checked or restrained to a certain 
extent by the amount you have to spend on stafi rides I^Yes, 
I would. 

17.417- Have you a special sum allocated to you 1 — 
Yea. 

17,418. And within the expenditure of that sum have you 
complete discretion ?^No. Aa I stated in the case of the 
cyclists, if I spend any sum in a manner which is not 
covered by some specific regulation, the sum spent will be 
queried, although it is spent entirely in connection with the 
operations in question. 

17,387. But I suppose it would be a great advantage to an 
officer comnianding a division, or even a brigade, to have his 
sigEallers mounted 1 — My own opinion is that signallera ought 
always to be mounted, 
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But no actual steps have been taken, have they, to institate 
mounted signallers ? — Not as far as I know. 

Is that a point on which you would have complete discietion 
in your Army Corps ? — No ; that is a great question of prin- 
ciple. 

That involves money ? — That involves money. 

17,437. Then you do not consider that at present the de- 
centralization which we have heard so much about is as com- 
plete as it might be ? — I do not think it is. 
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SUGGESTED DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY COMMANDS 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 



United Kingdom 
India - 

Canada 

South Africa 
austraua 
New Zealand 



Group of six commands. 

Group of five commands (including 

new Burma commai^). 
One command (ullunately group of 

four commands). 
One command. 
One command. 
One conmiand. 



SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION OF COMMAND SYSTEM IN 
UNITED KINGDOM 

General Cohhandino and Pebhakbnt Staff 



B^iulara : not local- 
ized tenitoTially ; 
liable to be taWen 
ont of command 
in peace or war: 
one or two divi- 



Militia and Yeomanry: 
localized territorial^; 
liable to be taken out 
of command in great 
national war : one or 
two divisions. 



Volunteer In- 
fantry and 
CyolistB: 
localized 
territori- 
ally : three 
or four divi- 
sions. 



Garrisons 
of fort- 
resses: 
non-ter- 
ritoriah 
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APPROXIMATE PEACE AND MOBILIZATION STEENGTH OF 
PROPOSED MILITAEY ESTABLISHMENT (BRITISH FIRST 
AND SECOND LINE TROOPS ONLY) 



(A) Garrison and other sedentary forces : 

Boyal Garrison Regiment 
Garrison Artillery and Engineers 
Imperial Reserve Regiment - 

Total 

(B) On permanent war footing, India and 

Egypt - ■ - 

(C) Home Establishment : first and second 

line troops : 

^/Regulars (including cadre batta- 
•-§ lions) - - - - 

^ Militia and Yeomanry 

g \ Army Reserve 






o 



Militia Reserve - 
Total 



\ 



In the 

field. 



[Eight divisions of Regulars 
I Twelve divisions Militia/ 
etc. 

Total - 

/ Army and Militia Re- 

I serves 

. '1 1.1 Reinilars and Militia 
Available! f^^ ^^-^^ ^^ ^^y^-_ 

fordrafts.1 jj^^j^^ . 



Total - 
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24,000 

22,500 

6,000 

52,500 



80^000 



100,000 

110,000 

160,000 

50,000 

420,000 
120,000 

180,000 

300,000 

80,000 

40,000 
120,000 



APPENDIX J 
SOUTH AFRICA AND INDIA 

To the Editor of the ' Times ' 

■ SiEj — Just a month ago Mr. Brodrick announced in the 
House of Commons the decisioQ of the CTOvemment to keep a, 
force of 25,000 men permaDently in South Africa. That de- 
cinion was, as he explained, arrived at on broad grounds of 
Imperial Btrategy^ as the result of considering the question of 
reinfoicing India from the naval aa well as the mihtar/ stand- 
point — ^a thing that, apparently, had never been done before; 
There were several points about the scheme, as Mr. Brodrick 
set it forth, that seemed vague and, perhaps, not altogether 
workable, as, for instance, the placing of the South African 
battalions on a special footing which should correspond neither 
to that of a " home " battalion nor of a " foreign " battalion. 
It was not quite clear how the scheme would affect the carrying 
out of the Army Corps scheme of 1901. Lastly, as regards the 
question of extra coat, Mr. Brodrick, instead of adopting the 
policy repeatedly nrged in your columns of making an equiva- 
ient reduction in the numbers of men serving with the colouxa 
in the United Kingdom, suggested that it should be divided 
between this country and India, on the ground that India 
would mainly benefit under the arrangement. This last 
feature of the Bcheme was open to some doubt, and was at once 
severely criticised. But in the main all who were interested 
in Army reform welcomed the decision as the firat-fruita of the 
newly-established Council of Defence, the first step towards &q 
Imperial war policy, 

' And now we are suddenly given to understand that the 
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scheme has fallen throughj that this great decision of Impen&Il 
policy is to be rever&ed, because the Indian Goverimieiit de- 
clares that it cannot afford to pay the £400,000 a year that 
Mr. Brodrick asks it to contribute. Lord Georgo Hamilton 
shakes his head over the nnwiBdoin of the Indian Government 
in rejecting 30 good an offer as the services of 13,500 men 
available at short notice for a mere fractian of what they would 
cost if they were in Indian and believes they will live to regret 
it. Mr. Brodrick gets up and announces to the world at large 
that " thia proposal was not made for tiie needs of the War 
Office, but entirely for the convenience of India !" 

* A more astounding statement it would be difficult to find. 
The defence of our Indian Empire is, we are told, a local Indian 
'* convenience." The " nceda " of our War Office are— what ? 
What is the purpose for which the Britiah taxpayer pays 30 
millions a year ? Is it not to prepare efficiently for such serious 
wars as we are hkely to fight on land, and t^ carry them through 
successfully ? And where are we likely, if ever, to fight such 
a war ? Where are our great land frontiers ? There are only 
two — India and Canada. Does Mt, Brodrick suggest that we 
are more likely to go to war with the United States than with 
Rusaia ? Or does he want hia Army Corps for an aggressive 
campaign in Normandy 01 Hanover ? Or, lastly, does he 
really still think of our costly Regular Army as intended 
primarily foi the defence of tb6 United Kingdom, and has he 
thus unconsciously let hia secret thoughts slip from hia tongue ? 
When the question of Army reform was raised at the beginning 
of the sessionj there was one admission at least tliat the re- 
formers secured from the Government in the most unmistak- 
able form ; and that admission was that, for the defence of 
these islands, the Government looked first and foremost to the 
navy and then to the Auxiliary Forces, but not to the Regular 
Army. The tasks before the Regular Army were Imperial ones, 
and by far the most important of these, as Mr. Balfour urged 
most impressively at the time in resisting the demands foT the 
reduction of our total estabhshments, was to reinforce the 
Army in India to enable it to cope with any adversary. Mr. 
Brodrick himself, in his speech yesterday, complained that the 
whole organization of one Army was framed with, a view to 
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Indian purpoaea. If tlioae purpOBes can be better served by 
keeping the men in South AMca, as the Council of Defence have 
decidedj, surelv it must be a War OfUce " need " to keep them 
there ! Will the nation judge that the "needs" of t!ie War 
Oifice have been well met if at tlie outbreak of a war with 
Russia and France it finds that not a single one of its costly 
Army Corpa can be sent to India to avert disaateFj because the 
Admiralty is unable to secuie their safe transit ? 

' There can be no conflict between our " needs " and India'^a 
" convenience." The defence of the Empire is a single 
problem, and the efficient conduct of it is the need and con- 
venience alike of every part. Nor can we separate the policy 
of the Empire, and declare that India, for reasons of her own 
" convenience/' drags na into dangers from which we should 
otherwise be free. Have not we, on our side, mterestSj " con- 
veniences/' the maintenance of which involve danger and 
expense to India ? Have our past struggles to stay the ad- 
vance of Russia upon Constantinople, our present efEorta to 
save PeSdng and Teheran from her dutches — efforts influenced 
to no small extent by the desire to preserve valuable markets 
for England's trade-=no connection with the likelihood of war 
upon the Indian frontier 1 Is not the maintenance of the 
Indian Empire in itself an intereat, a '* convenience," to us &,a 
well as to India ? 

* No ; our " needs " and India's " convenience " are iden- 
tical. Each of UB must bear our share of the burden, but, in 
any case, what ia the right policy for the one must be the right 
policy for the other. Whether in this particular case India 
should contribute £400^000 to the force in South Africa must 
depend simply on the question whether Indiit can aSord it. 
But if India cannot, our own interest still demands that the 
force be kept there at our own cost. 

' Whether India can afford the sum in question only experts 
can decide. Her military Budget ia heavy, and has just been 
increased by £7&'t',000 owing to the raising of the pay of the 
British soldier. There may, for all we know, be other necessary 
increases of expenditure. The Indian Army has always been 
readier for war than our own, but it is very questionable if 
it is as ready as it should be. Can we doubt but that Lord 
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Kitchener^ with the warning exnmple of South Africa burnt 
iodeUbly into his brain, has determined that no war shall find 
India as it found England in I8I1&, without proper reserves of 
ammunition, of clothing, of remounts, and without the organ- 
jiation or the equipment to cope with the wastage of war 1 
These things are even more essential than reinforcements of 
men, and if it should be the cose that they demand ab&olutely 
all the money that India can spare — at any rate, lot the next 
few years — it is in our interest as well as in that of India that 
the money should for the present be spent on them rather 
than on the force in South Africa. 

' That the force in South Africa is there in our interest 
is beyond dispute. What will an unsuccessful war on the 
Indian frontier coat ? Not £200,000,000, but £500.000,000 or 
£1,000,000,000. And who wiU have to pay 1 Not India, but 
we. In this respect the South African War furnishes an rnter- 
esting parallel. A year or two before the war the military 
authorities thought it wouM be desirable to have Natal 
properly mapped. They hoped that the Colonial Government 
would share in the expense. The Colonial Government did 
not see its way, and the War Office, sooner than bear the whole 
coBt itself (it was a mattei of several hundred pounds), left 
Natal unmapped. What that decision since cost ub in blood 
and money, at Colenso and Spion Kop, and in the weary yeara 
the war dragged on, no one can tell. And whether Natal waa 
wrong or not, it la on our shoulders that the cost of it has fallen. 

* The extra cost of keeping a large force in South Africa is, 
therefore, worth incurring even if India refuaea to pay. Bitt 
there need he no exlra cost. If the main object of our Army can 
be better served by troops in South Africa than by troops kept 
in England, then we can afford, without danger to India, to 
reduce the troops left in England till the saving thus effected 
equals the extra coat. Putting South Africa on the " home *' 
establiahment will enable U3 to meet the whole problem of 
providing drafts for India (the real factor that detenninea the 
aixe of the force in England), and yet effect a reduction in the 
total number of men kept with the colours. And that reduc- 
tion is a necessity for^quite other reasons besides that of 
balancing the exti^ coat of the South African force. At 
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present rates of pay, or anywhere near frliem, we catinot get a 
BuiEcieBt supply oi fuU-grown, healthy recruits to man the Army 
we are trying to keep up. The class we have to draw upon is 
liniited,. But the policy the War Office haa steadily pursued 
hitherto is like that of a man who has made up his mind to fill 
eight pails from a pool containing sis pailsiul ol water. He can 
do it after a fashion by scooping up two pailsful of mud from 
the bottom of the pool and distributing it among his pails. As 
long as the water is not required it looks all right, and he may 
succeed in persuading hia wife that there are eight pailsfnl of 
wat«r ready for use. But when the water is wanted there are 
only six pailaful, and the mud is left at the bottom of the pails. 
There is probably also a m.cBs. Just so Secretaiy of State after 
Secretary of St.ate persuaded the country that it had ao many 
thousand men to fight its battles. When the South Aitican 
War came^ and some 'JO.OOO men had been despatched to the 
front, it came out that there remained behind another 90,000 
who for various reasons could not be aent— in other worda, ao 
much mud. And in that respect Mr. Brodrick's scheme of 
1 Ml is just the old scheme on a more ambitious scale, and when 
war breaks out we shall find, not 90,000, but 100,000 or 110,000, 
who will have to be left behind, And as to the " mess," we 
have had it in South Africa, and do not want it again. 

* Whatever^ then, may be India's final answer to the question 
of a contribution. let ua hope that the good sense of the nation 
and of the Cabinet will insist that the pohcy dehberately 
adopted on broad Imperial grounds by the Council of Defence 
shall not now be revoked on grounds that have nothing to do 
with Imperial policy. We cannot afford in these days to go 
back to a separate War Office policy and a separate Indian 
policyj each carried on regardless of the other, and regardless 
of the naval factor without which both are helpless. And the 
naval factor has declared that it cannot guarantee to convoy 
reinforcements to India irom England at the outbreak of war, 
but that it can guarantee to do so from South Africa. 
* I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* Ke^obmeb. 

*IiCNDO>r, 

' A^iM 14.' 
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tEMORANDUM ON NATIONAL MILITABV TRAIT 
SIB G. TAUBMAN-GOLDIE.* 

The Becond and far more serious defect in out military pre- 
pafationfi for the war waa in not having a sufficient number of 
trained men to furnish (by voluntary effoft in a national 
emergency) tlie large reinforcements demanded both by the 
wastage of war and by the vaat area of the operations. In 
close relation witk this defect was the lamentable insufficiency 
of trained officers. Our report deals with the facts and results 
of these defects. It does not pronounce definitely bow they 
might have been remedied. I believe theae questions to be 
still vital to the security of the United Kingdom and of the 
British depeadencies, and the remedy which I submit is 
national military education. Although prepared to furnisli a 
detailed acheme, it is not possible in this brief note to do m^orei 
than roughly sketch a general outHne, as follows. 

After two or three years' interval to allow of the perfection 
of existing volunteer cadet corps and the general creation of 
others throughout the country, every physically sound boy of 
seventeen years of age not serving in the Navy or the merchant 
service, and unprovided with a certificate (from the appointed 
noihtary authority) that he i& an efficient member of a volunteer 
cadet corps, would have to aerve for a term in national cadet 
schools — officered, as are Woolwich and Sandhurst, by officerg 
of the Regular Army. The length of the term — whether bix, 
eight, or ten months^ — is a question for expert inquiry, but our 
evidence shows that for boys of the age of the junior gentleman 

« The following raerabera of tlie War Oomnmgion endorsed this 
memoraadum ; Lord Elaber, Sir F. Darlej, and Sir J, Edge. 
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cadeta of Woolwich it might be far ahorter than the time now 
needed to convert an infantry recniit into a trained soldier. 
LFor instance, Sir Eyelyn Wood (Q, 4,35a) says : * Although I 
< advoc^ate great attention, being paid to tbe training oi oiic m&n, 
it is not possible to add a great deal to it with our mea, whom 
you have to coax into the service, or they would not come at 
all ; they would say : " Oh no, if tliis is miUtary traLulug, I 
would sooner be a civihan"; and our desires with regard to tha 
training of the men are BtrictJy limited by wh.it the recruiting 
officer tella us is the character of training which would ba 
agreeable to the population which we hope will come into the 
Army,' But, assuming the maximum term to be eight monthsj 
probably a very large proportion, consisting of the most intelli- 
gent and of those who had only just failed to secure previous 
certificates of efficiency, could be discharged as efficient aftor 
three or four months, thus diminishing the amount of tent, hnt, 
or barrack accommodation required, which is the first material 
difficulty arising in any scheme of general mihtaiy training. 
Much may he done to meet this difficulty by billeting and 
similar methods, just as undergraduates, for whom there is no 
room in college, are boarded out. But it may be confidently 
anticipated that the system of exemption certificatea for effi- 
ciency would vastly reduce the numbers armually presenting 
themaelves at the national cadet Bckook ; for with such an 
inducement volunteer cadet corps would spread throughout 
the country, and bring the efficiency of their members up to 
the standard- A&suming that a balance of 100,000 unccrtifi* 
cated boys would annually join the national cadet schools, it 
is clear that a large number of trained Regular officers would be 
required for the work, who would be available for active service 
in a national emergency at home or abroad. This would meet 
Lord Robects'a objection to an increase in the present number 
of officers with each regiment, on the ground that they wouid 
not have enough to do. My suggestion is that officers should 
not be pernmnently attached to the national cadet schools, but 
that each regiment should furnish a quota oi majors, captains, 
and subalterns in annual rotation. 

In proposing this plan of national military education, I do 
not wish to depreciate an alternative scheme — ^the Swiss 
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system— which has received consideralile public support. But 
it seems to me that the former would be as effective and not 
open to many of the objections which ^ rightly or wrongly ^ have 
been raised to the Swiss system. Tor instance, it has been said 
that military service, even ior short periods^ extending between 
the ages ol eiglitcen and twenty 'three, would aeiiously inter- 
fere with the avocations of young men during the most decisiv'^e 
period of their Hves. AgaiHj at that more advanced age, it 
would bo difficult to prevent any tendency to acquire olcoliolic 
habits, while atringent regulations, as at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst, would be practicable with boys oi seventeen. Again, at 
this younger age it would be easier to trace identity and reei- 
dence through the School Board Hats. Again, boys of seven- 
teen are far better fitted for inatmction and discipline than at 
a later age. Finally, there has appeared a natural prejudice 
against the Swiss system on the part of many who take a warm 
pergonal interest in the Militia and Volunteers, on the ground 
that its introduction would lead to the abolition of these valu- 
able forces. 

The scheme of national military education would not tend 
to supplant the Militia or Volunteers, but, on the contrary, 
would make them both more popular and less costSy, as the 
men joining them would not have to undergo the tedious 
drudgery o:f training as recruits, and these branches of the 
service, having only a very limited period for training, would 
thereby gain greatly in efficiency. This advantage would be 
equally felt in the Yeomanry, in which too much of the limited 
time of recruits has to be occupied in learning to Bhoot and in 
preliminary drill. The same consideration applies to the 
existing difficulty of obtaining suitable recruits for the 
Regular Army, and would also obviate the necessity for a 
aubatautial increase in the rate of pay, 

I cannot deal here with a score of minor obvious objections 
to the scheme, beyond saying that most of them can be over- 
come, and that the few which prove insuperable must be 
accepted as the less of two evils ; but 1 wish to meet two leading 
objections which will certainly be raised, The first is that it 
would add to the national expenditure. If it were so, 1 should 
BtiU urge it^ because the true measnie of our military and naval 
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expenditure ehottld be our national security. I am convinced, 
however, that the ay&tem would result in a great diminution of 
expenditure by permitting a large reduction of the number of 
men serving with the colours in the Regular Aim.y, as well as in 
many other ways, I regret that space will not allow of my 
entering into details on these points, or urging collateral ad- 
vantageSj or dealing with the complicated question of pro- 
viding drafts for India and the Cobmes. The second leading 
objection is that the nation will not submit to any such scheme. 
It aeema a sufRcient reply to recall that, prior to 1870, the same 
objection was raised, with the same confidence, to the proposals 
for a system of national civil education. I have said nothing 
of the mora], social, mental, and physical advantages of the 
scheme, hecnuEe the busincEs of the CommisBJon ia confined to 
our military preparations. Moreover, these immense indirect 
gains to the couDtry have been abundantly expounded by the 
advocates of all p!ans of general military service. But such 
gains are nevertheless germane to this note, inasmuch as their 
prospect will tend t<t overcome any prejudice against the adop- 
tion of national military education, if not in the form that I 
have Buggested, then in some other form. 

Indeed, I regret deeply being compelled to put forward any 
definite platis which may savour of presumption, especially in 
the didactic form necessitated by eitremo conciseness. But 
no other course wa& open to a member of the Commission con- 
vinced, as I am, that this particular defect in our nuUtary 
organization haa cost the country no less than 100 milliona 
BterMng, that it was a principal indirect cause of the outbreak 
of war, that for some months it left the United Kingdom prac- 
tically denuded of trained soldiers, and that it produced the 
most periloue international situation in which the Empire has 
found itself since the days of Napoleon, Only an estraordinary 
combination of fortunate circumstances, external and in* 
ternal, aaved the Empire during the early months of 1900, and 
there is no reason to expect a repetition of such fortune if, as 
appears probable, the next national emergency finds us still 
discussing our preparations. 



APPENDIX L 

SIR W> G. NlOHOLSOK ON THE HTSTORV OF TUE QUARTER- 
MASTER- GEN EBAL'3 BRAKCH 

18,189. It win probably be of interest to the Royal Commis- 
eioii to contrast the system oi the organization and training of 
the Htafi of the Army which existed at the time of the Peninsnlft 
and Crimean Wars with that which was in force at the outbieak 
of the South Airican War, and to consider what has been learnt 
in this matter from the practical experience of the recent 
campaign. 

From the eleventh report of the Eoyal Commission which 
was appointed in 1805 under a special Act of Parliament to 
inquire into the conduct of public business in the military 
departments oi the Army {p. 14), it appears that the duties of 
the Quartermaster-GeneraPs Department at that time com- 
prised the movement^ quartering, and encamping of troopa, 
tlie disposition of troops in the field, the preparation of plana 
of defence, military surveys and reconnaiasancea, and the main- 
tenance of a depot of military plans^, maps, and memoirs, and 
of a military library. A Quartermaster- Generars Staff was at 
this time assigned to all British armies in the field, and to all 
commands at home and abroad. In peace. Assistant Quarter- 
master-Generals of districts were, under the ' General Regular 
tiona and Orders for the Army/ dated 1811, charged under the 
orders of the general oflficeT commanding with the duty of 
quartering^ encamping, and the marciies of troops. In coast 
districts they were espected to ' possess accurate information 
as to practicable points of landing^the best positions for defence 
ia their immediate vicinity, and the particular winds and 
periods of tide which aflord an enemy facility in approach- 
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lag the coast.' In all districta thfiy were expected to have a 
perfect knowledge of the atate of the roads and the foatures of 
the country appUcable to defence ; alao of the course of rivera 
and the power of inundation. They were required to attend 
the embaikation and diBembarkatioa of troops. As aa in- 
stance of the nature of the wopk which was carried ont under 
tLeae orders, it may be mentioned that during the short truce of 
1802-180-3 officers of the Quartermaster -General's Department 
were employed in reconnoitring and sketching, in fullest detail 
and oD a large scale, the South Coast of England from Ports- 
mouth to the moyth of the Thames. Officers employed in then 
department, aa a rule, received special training at the Royal 
Militaiy College, which waa founded originally at the close of 
the first French Revolutionary War as a achool of instruction 
for young officers of the stafE. 



Excellence or the System 

From the ' special inatructions ' issued in ISIO by the Duke 
of Wellington's Quartermaster-fteneral to the officers of his 
departpient then employed wifch the Army in the Peninsula, 
it appears that their duties in the field compriaed the move- 
ment of troops, their diapoBition on the march and in the field, 
including the throwing out of outpostB, billeting, all recon- 
naissance work, and the provision of guides and interpreters. 
It was laid down that ' one of the first duties of the officers of 
the Quartermaater-Genersrs Department ig to acquire a know- 
ledge of the country which is the theatre of operations of the 
army. This supposes not only an acquaintance with the nature 
and political condition of the country and with its principal 
features, but also detailed information on the following points : 

' 1. The peculiar nature of each district of the country and 
its productions. 

' 2. The rivers and lesser streams and the canals. 

' 3. Population, reaourcea, accommodation of troops, eto» 

'L Roads. 

* 5. Camps and positions.' 
r It is apparent, therefore, that at this period the officers of 
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that branch of the staff which was held responsible for direct- 
ing the opftrations of the troops in the held under the orders oi 
the goneral officer commanding were pr&cti&ed and tmined in 
those duties in peace-time bj the exercise of similar responsi- 
bilities, so far as peace eonditiona allowed. 

The result of this system may be gathered from a verj inter- 
esting report on the British Ajmy prepared in 1820 by a field 
officer of the French Engineers, M. Charles Dupin, in wliich he 
attributes the succesa of the British forces in the Napoleonic 
wars agoinat his own nation in a great measure to the excel- 
lent training of the British staff. He aays : ^The English, in 
bestowing extra attention upon the general formation and 
accidents of ground, have acquired great tact and an extraor- 
dinary facility of rapid judgment in the selection of advan- 
tageous positions on an important emergency. The escellence 
of their lines of battle at Abouklr, Vimiera, etc.j may be ad- 
duced in proof of this.' 



Ghadtjal Decay 

The duties of the Quartermaster-General's Department at 
the outbreak of the Crimean War had remained unchanged 
since the Peninsular War, and the ' special iustmctions * of the 
Duke of Wellington's Quartermaster- General, above referred 
to, were reissued from the War Of&ce on March 20, 1854, for 
the guidance of the Quartermaster-Generars Department. 
There is reason, however, to fear that durJDR the long interval 
of peace the practical training of the staff had been allowed to 
fall into abeyance. 

In April> 187.^, an Intelligence Branch, under o Deputy 
Adjutant-General, was created at the War Office for topo- 
graphical and statistical purposes. In July, J 874, the branch 
was enlarged, and placed under the Quarteimaster-General, 
its head being styled Deputy Quartermaster -General. In 1882 
the Deputy Quartermaster-General, Intelligence Branch, was 
replaced under the orders of the Adjutant-General, and in 
1887 he waa again called Deputy Adjutant-General, his title 
being converted the following year into that of Director of 
Military lutelligence. He remained subordinate to thai 
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Ad jufcant- General until 18&5, when ho came under the direct 
control of the Commander-in-Chief. 

As ircgards the Quartermaster- GeneTaFa Department gener- 
ally, no radical change was made in the allotment of staff duties 
up to the year ISHti. In the Queen's Regulations for 18IS5, 
section D, paragraph 81, the general nature of the duties of tha 
Quartermaster- General's Department was classified as follows : 
' The officers of the Quartermaster-GenerarB Branch are en- 
trusted with the duty of quartering, encamping, embarking, 
diaembarkiiig, and moving of the troops in every situation of 
the service. Their special duties in the field will be to regulate 
the order of march ; to define the positions to be taken up by 
the troops ; to conduct reconnaissances ; to superintend the 
arrangements necessary for collecting infnrmation regarding 
the movements of the enemy and the local resources of the 
country; to maintain the hues of communication j to have a 
general direction over the railway, postal, signalling, and tele- 
graph services of the Army.' 



PH.ACTIC4I* EXTTNGTIOK 

In 188S the Commander-in-Cliief was made directly re- 
sponsible for the supplies of the Army, and in consequence of 
this the duties of supply and transport were taken over by the 
QuartermaBter-Generars Department at the War Office. It 
was decided at the same time, with a view to improving tJie 
status of ofiicers employed on these departmental services 
in district'? at home and abroad, to give such officers the 
status and title of Staff Officers of the Adjutant-General's 
Department; the previous titles of Aasiatant and Deputy- 
Assistant Quartermaster- General, except at Headquarters, 
being abolialied. 

The old Quartermaater-General's Department waa thus com- 
pletely reorganized, and, escept as regards the movement of 
troops, became mainly responsible foe departmenta! duties, 
especially those of supply and transport. 

The Queen's Regulritions for 1889, Part II., section 5, para- 
graph 11, divided the duties of the General StafE into two 
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groups, (a) and (6) — (a) including discipline, interior economy, 
drill, military training and instruction, muskettji signalling, 
camps, and echools ; (6) anna, ammunition^ clothing, equip- 
ment, supply, tranapoTt, movements, distribution and quarter- 
ing, barracks, charge of garrison libraries, hiring of building& 
and land for camps, rang<?s, et<;., Boyal Engineer services, 
works and fortifications. Subsequently, in 1895, so much of 
Artillery, Engineer, Ordnance, and Medical services as were 
included in the above were diaaociated from duties (u) and {b} 
and dealt with separately, the officers of the (6) branch of the 
stafi remaining responsible solely for supply, tranaport, move- 
mentfi, distribution and quartering, barracks, campa^ and hire 
of buildings and land for camps, ranges, etc. 

From 1888 onwards the officers appointed to the (6) branch 
consisted almost entirely of Army Service Corps officers, who, 
though possessing expert knowled|ge of the departmental 
portion of their dutiea^i".^., those connected with supply and 
transport — had no special training or (jualifications for the 
performance of the other staff duties originally appertaining to 
tho Quartermaster- General's Department, 



CotraEQDENT Failure in Was 

It resulted from tins system thatj when the South African 
War broke out, the officers ol the (6) branch, who under the old 
ayatem should have been reaponaible for the movement of 
troops and conduct of operations in the field, were not qualified 
to carry out those duties by special training and practice in 
peace-time. Even had they been qualified, they would not 
have been forthcoming, inasmuch as every Army Service Corps 
officer who could be spared for field service was needed for 
supply and tranaport duties, and to meet these requirements 
the establishment of the Army Service Corps had to be largely 
increased. 

In India alone the system of maintaining a specially- trained 
Quartermaster- General's Department had been adhered to, 
and the Comniisaariat Department had been kept separate 
from the General Staff, although even in India, except at head- 
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quarters, the titles of Assistant and Deputy -Assistant Quarter- 
master-General were converted at the instance of the War 
Office into those of Assistant and Deputy- Assistant Adjutant- 
Greneral. Officers, therefore, with Indian experience were the 
only officers who since 1888 had received practical peace train- 
ing in the most important duties devolving on the General 
Staff in war. This defect was much felt in the conduct of 
operations in South Africa, and as a result in the present Army 
Corps organization stafE officers, styled Assistant or Deputy- 
Assistant Quartermaster-Generals, have been provided, whose 
duties include the movement, distribution, and quartering of 
troops, concentrations and manoeuvres, mobilization and in- 
telligence, and the preparation and revision of local defence 
schemes. Similar changes will shortly be made in the staffs 
of colonial commands, and it is hoped that this reversion to 
the system in force under the Duke of Wellington will enable 
stafE officers in Army Corps, divisions, and districts to be pro- 
perly trained in peace for their work in the field. 
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LORD ROBERTS AND OTHERS ON STAFF WORK IN PEACE 
AND IN THE FIELD 



Shortcomings of the Stapp 

As regards staff officersj the Combatant Staff of the Arn ^ 
South Africa can hardly be Baid to have hcen entirely satisfac- 
tory. tShortcomingB, to a certain extent, were unavoidable. 
The outlook for, and unprecedented expansion of, the Army 
affected the staS in the aame way as all other departmenta. 
For an atmy of 90,tK>0 men we had, probably^ as many trained 
staff officera aa were required- But when the Army grew to 
250,000 and ^00,000 men, the appointments had to he filkd by 
men with whom want of experience was the rule lather than 
the exception. Those officers who had received previous 
training, either in active service orat the Staff CoJiege, generally 
did well ; but the absence of a de&nite system of st&S duties, 
leading sometimes to an overlapping of TeaponaibilitieSj aome- 
times to waste of time, and Bometimefl to a neglect of indis- 
pensable precautiona. was undoubtedly prejudidal to the 
smooth running of the military machine. Officers were often 
called upon to take up dutiee of wLich they had no previous 
knowledge ; and while it was remarkable in the great majority 
of cages how quickly they became efficient, the mistakes that 
were made by the staff had moat serious consequences. Many 
instances of indifferent staff work might be quoted, and it 
seems clear that the entire staff should be thoroughly trained^ 
that a definite system of carrying out staff duties should be 
laid down, and that we should have enough trained staff 
officers to supply, in caee of emergency, a large army. On 
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such occasions there is no difficulty in obtaieing men of such 
good quality that they very soon become trustworthy soldiers. 
But staff oflacera cannot be improvised, nor can they learn their 
duties, like the rank and file, in a few weeks or months ; for 
their duties are as varied aa they are important. 



Necessity b-oe a Good Staff 

I am decidedly of opinion that we cannot have a fLrst-rate 
Army unless we have a first-rate staff, well educated, constantly 
practised at manccuvrcs, and with wide experience. Brains 
arc even more important in war tlian numhera, and in an army 
which may contain a large proportion of men wlio are not 
i3oldicra by profession trained leaders are especially important. 
The provision of such leaders is a point to which wo can hardly 
pay too much attention. In the South African campaign raw 
troops of good ciafis who were oDicered by mpn who knew thyir 
business rapidly became efficient ; and those units which had 
really good staff officers did far better work, at a much smaller 
cost of life and health, than those where sta^ officers were 
either injudiciously selected ot iaex peri e need. The General 
Staff of the Army labours under a great disadvantage in con- 
Bequence of tho organic change in its constitution, introduced 
with the most praiseworthy intentions, in the year IHHD. 
Up to that time the Combatant Staff had been divided into 
two distinct branches— the Department of the Adjutant- 
General and that of the Quartermaster- General, each with 
clearly definite duties. The arrangement worked admirably 
in the earlier campaigns of the last century, including tiie Pen- 
insula, and it is within my own experience that in the Mutiny, 
in Abyssinia, in Afghanistan, in Burma, and elsewhere, it 
proved eminently adapted to the character and organization 
of OUT Army. 

Changes in the Past Century 

Undoubtedly, a weak point in oui administration, from the 
Peninsula onward, was the unsatisfactory condition of the 
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Transport and Supply Department. This, bo far as the 
' Supply ' was concerned, was corrected by the reform of ]889, 
the officers of this department being made combat-ant, and 
becoming eligible for appointment to the General Staff. With 
this innovation I have no fault to lind ; but it is not easy 
to understand why the diBtinction between the Adjutant- 
Generara and Quartermaster- General's Department — a dis- 
tinction sanctioned by the authority of Wellington, familiar 
to the Army, and tested in so many successful campaigns in all 
partfj of the world, should have been so completely obQterated, 
Because a new department — that of A.-G. ' B* — had become 
necessary^ it did not thereby follow that the two existing dfi' 
partmentB should be interfered with or their efficiency lesBcned. 
The duties of transport and aupply are of great importance, 
but certainly not mote m than those which h&ve to do with the 
direction of operations, with marches, battles, and di&ciplLne. 
Under the regulations of 1889, the Adjutant-General's Depart- 
ment (except at the War Office) completely absorbed that of 
the Quartermaster-General, duties which had hitherto been 
entirely separated being now cartied out by that branch of the 
staff which way entitled A.-G, ' A,' It was not, however, 
without exceedingly good reasons that the experienced soldiers 
who framed the old system made the Adjutant-Grenerays and 
Quarter master- General'a Departments so entirely distinct. 
The duties of both were such as to give ample occupation, 
especially in time of war, to the ofEcers who diacharged them ; 
and they had so little in common that an individual well suited 
to one department might be quite useless in the other. Thus, 
the merging of these two departments into one, for the Bole 
purpose of raising the status of a third department, can hardly 
be called administratively sound. This opinion is strongly 
borne out by my expejcience in South Africa. Under the old 
system, the duties of the Adjutant-General's and Quarter- 
master-General's Departments were very clearly defined. In. 
the Peninsulaj roughly speaking, they were as follows, and they 
underwent but little change until the appearance of A.-G. ' B ' : 
' Quartermaster-General : Operations, marches and outposts^ 
encampments, etc., reconnaissance and intelligence, issue of 
operation oiderSf transport and supply. Adjutant-General : 
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Discipline, admioi&tiatioQ, issue of geaeral orders Aod regula- 
tions, returns.^ Referring to this table, it will be seen that 
the dutiBB of the Quartermaster-GeneTara Department were 
largely of an active character, while tliose of the Adjutant- 
GenaraPs Department were the opposite. 



War Staff Duties must be Practised in Peace 

I think that tke wisdom of keeping the two sepaEatc, in 
different hunds, can hardly he questioned. The practical 
result of aBsigning the performance of the wholo of them to 
the same branch of the staff has been unsatiafactOTy, both in 
peace and war. In peace, discipline and administiation have 
BO preoccupied the stafi that they have had very little time 
to give to their active duties, to the tactical instruction of the 
troops, to field-firing, the study of country, to the preparation 
for, and diacuaaion of, field days and mftnceuvres. The ten- 
dency of the new measure has been to confine men far too 
much to their office and thruBt the importance of practical 
training into the background. It would seem to have been 
forgotten that to work out eserciaes over broken ground, 
which will give useful instruction to the troopia engaged, 
demands much hard work, and that lessons which have not 
been thoroughly thought out by the instructors are certain 
to be wasted. If our Army is to be properly trained in peace, 
we must have a department of the staff which can give ltd 
whole time to the business of instruction, to the study of 
ground, and to observation of the efiecta of fire. The officers 
belonging to this department should have a sound practical 
knowledge of both strategy and tactics, ao that they would 
form a body of capable and useful umpires, and they should 
be constantly with the troops. In war, the merging of the 
duties of the Quartermaster- General's and Adjutant- Genera Pa 
Departments cannot fail to have a bad effect. Under a good 
Chief of the Staff, the initial confusion cauacd by officers not 
understanding the exact Bcope of their duties may possibly 
be reduced to order, and each individual made aware of his 
special functions. Yet the first few days or weeks before the 
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staff settles down may be the most critical of n campaign, and 
fchetc is always the danger of men being put to the work for 
which they are least suited. Beyond this, however, is the 
important fact that if the stafi is run on an automatic and 
JamjUar aystemj with definite duties attached to each po&tj 
friction, delay, and misunderstanding are much less likely to 
occur than when men are quite at sea as to which particular 
officer they should refet to for information or should report 
to. Things in war cannot be too simple or too clear. More- 
over, if on every ataS there were officers who had devoted 
their whole attention to strategy, tactics, and ground, and 
who were perfectly at home in directing the movements of 
bodies of troope, and in looking after camps, water, and 
security, it would be of very great assistance to the Generals. 
. . . For my own part, I am convinced that if the Aimy in 
South Africa was not, at the outset of the war, so efficient aa 
it might have been, it ia to be largely attributed to our depar- 
ture from the ata3 system which served ua well in even greater 
conflicts, (10,447, Lord Roberts,) 



VIEWS OF OTHER OFFICERS 

A system had grown up of regarding, during peace, current 
administrative duties as the more important part of staff work, 
and the preparation for war as mere theoretical work. (USG, 
Colonel Althim.) 

Sta3s were hurriedly formed after the outbreak of war. 
Officers were new, therefore, to their duties, and unacquainted 
with one another. The machine did not couaequently work 
SB amoothiy as it might have done had all its parts been fitted 
together and tried during peace. 

Many officers were taken from regimentu In the field for 
staH appointments and duties on the communicationflj thereby 
reducing the number of regimental officers at a time when 
there was much work for everyone. In the same manner non- 
commieaioned officers and men were taken from cavalry regi- 
ments for clerks, orderlies, servants, etc., for divisional and 
brigade atafia. In fact, summing up, no organized, well- 
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trained, and complete staff took the field witt any brigade-J 
or division. {19,299, Colond Haig.) 

Probably a good many oi those things nobody would have 
foreseen before the war ; as you say, it ia easier to be wiae 
alter the event ? — Well, I think, with all deiEerentse, anyone 
who had gained experience, certainly aa Indian administra- 
tive experience, would have known those pointy as the a, b, c, 
of the work. Perhaps you will think that is rather strong 
language^ but it occurs to me to be ao, (13,07i, Colonel T. 
Deane.) 

The staff was beneath contempt really, looking to the ordera 
and counter orders, and after orders, and the confusion there 
was in the staff. I am sorry to say I do not know much about 
the working of the German Army, but I fancy that a General 
Staff h the thing we want, and I do not think we shall get on 
without it. (10,601, General Pole-Catew.) 

Aa regards the training of staff oificere, an organized system 
of selection and training for staff officers should be introduced. 
At present a proportion of our staff officers receive a certain 
amount of staff training at the Staff College, but as aoon as 
they are appointed to the staff their principal wo?k is the 
routine and discipline of the Army^ which has little to do with 
their work in war. Also, a considerable proportion of o\ir staff 
officers have no technical staff training at aUj and officers with- 
out any previous staff training whatever have sometimes been 
put in important staff posts. The result is that a very con- 
fused idea prevails aa to what is required for staff work, and 
as to its distribution. This was specially noticeable at the 
beginning of the war. 

In peace-time the most urgent work is often routine and 
discipline, and unless the above division is made, a busy staff 
officer is often obhged to neglect the more important work of 
training the troops for war, (17,527, General Bruce Hamil- 
ton.) 

I think that in peace-time, somewhat on the line of the 
German staff, we should have certain officers who have nothing 
to do with the peace routine. 1 think that they should be 
attached to divisiona or districts, as the case might be^ and 
that they should supervise the training to a certain extent, 
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and be the confidential advisers to the General on all mattei^ 
connected with tactical pioblema and manoeuvres, and that 
they should assist in training the other officers to teach. 
(18,025, General Plumer.) 

I think that is the teaching of history. You cannot impro- 
vise and organize an army in the theatre of war. (19,353, 
Colond Haig.) 



APPENDIX N 

EVIDEXCE OF MAJOR E. H. HILLS OIT MAPPING 
REQUIREMENTS 

The following extracts from the evidence oi Major E. H, Hilk, 
tKe Head of the Mapping Section of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, show, not only how backward we are in tlie matter of 
military topography compared to other countries who have far 
smaller responaibilitieig, but how hopelessly inadequate are the 
expenditure and staff at preseat devoted to this all-important 
subject Dompared with even the moiSt rudimentary standarda 
of efficiency. Wg spend on the Topogfaphical Section of our 
War Office about one-ninth of what is spent by the French, 
and they employ just fifty times as many ofHccrs on that 
work. We employ 3 officers and 2a subordinates^ at an 
annual coat of £6,500. The minimum eatabliahment on which, 
in Major HilFa opinion, the work could be done^ — excluding 
India and the self-governing Colonies, and reckoning practi- 
cally nothing for the secret auTVoying of foreign territories^ 
is 70 officers and 340 subordinatea, at a cost of £170,000 
a year. 



MiLITABY ToPOGflAPHY IH FrANGK 

871. *In France the survey and mapping of their African 
posaessions la in the hands of the Service Geographique de 
FArmee, a powerful expert department which employs about 
150 officers, and spends annually a sum of nearly £60,000. 
This department does Bome of the work which in England is 
the province of the Ordnance Survey — i.e., it produces the 
French equivalent to our onc-ioch map. The larger scale 
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maps are producc-d locally In France. The Service Geogra- 
pljjque de I'Arm^e has been engaged for some years in carrying 
out the aurvey of Algeria, a piece of work of tlie highest quality, 
which, it may be presumed, will eventually be extended over 
the whole French possessions in North Africa. It also pro- 
duces an excellent general map of the whole of Africa on a 
scale of 1-2000000 (thirty-two milea to an inch), in the con- 
stniction of whieli it utilises the vsry complete series of sketch 
maps which the officers and loc^l admini.stTators in the various 
French colonii^s are compelled to furnish of the country round 
their particular stations. Independent of the money spent on 
the Aimy Geoprapkica] Service, France spendw a considerable 
amount on colonial surveys, the funds of wiiich are provided 
in the colonial Budgets. Thus a good survey of Madagascar 
is in progreaa, on which about £7,000 a year is spent, and much 
larger sums upon the Eastern colonies^ Cochin China, etc. (in 
Cocliin China alone France apenda something like £30,000 a 
year on the survey), while certain coloniu! maps, as, for instance, 
that of the C'ongo^ are produced by a geographer employed by 
the Colotiial Office. 



In Germany and Italy 

' In Germany the colonial mapping ia in the hands of an 
expert geographer to the Colonial Office, Baron von Danckel- 
man, who collects all hia material from the aurveyH carried out 
by German officers in the colonies, and incorporates them in 
maps which are produced by tke firm of D. Eeimer in Berlinj 
a firm well-known as the pnbLialiers of all Kiepert'a maps. A 
similar arrangement obtaina in the case of the German Foreign 
Office, whicli also has a gcograplicr, Hctr B, Vohsen, who is 
aj^ain in close connection with the same firm of map publisheia. 
We have no means of knowing the annual expenditure upon 
surveys or map-making, but the resulting maps are of a Idgh. 
degree of excellence, well printed, and apparently of consider- 
able accuracy — not comparable, perhaps, to the maps based 
upon precise triangulation that exist for some French posaes- 
eioua, hufc^ considering the short time that Germany has been 
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interested in Africa, rery creditable productions, and, aa we 
shall eKortly see, far superior to anything that exists for tho 
British poggeasionfl, I have here a apodraen of some French 
maps which, perhaps, might interest the Commisaion to aee, 
as sLovring the sort of things that are produced. These are 
three sheets of a portion of Tunis, on different Bcales, one 
three miles to the inch, another a mile and a half to the 
inch, and the third a mile to the inch. Both France and 
Germany, while diflering in theii methods, appear to have two 
important points in common. Firstly, they insist upon the 
oiRcera or officials employed lu their colonies making sketch 
surveys of the neighbourhoods of their &tatioii3 of of routes 
they traverse ; and, secondly, they have an expert depart- 
ment, apparently amply supplied with funds, which incor- 
porates thia material Into finished maps of the higlifst quality. 
Thej differ in that from our practice, which ia only to hopii 
that officers will furnish sketch maps. In Ita.ly, where tho 
colonial interesta are naturally much smaller, the mapping 
work is done by a department apparently somewhat similar 
to the French Service Geographique, employing about sixteen 
officerSj and spending about £20,000 per annum. Some maps 
of the colony of Eritrea, of a high degree of excellence, have 
been produced. 



Central Topographic Sections Compared 

' In connection with this point, perhaps, I might give a table 
Out of another memorandum I wrote, more directly dealing 
with the Topographical Staff of the War Office, which gives 
the staff and the annual cost of the Topographical Sections of 
the War Offices of different countries. In France the staff is 
composed of liH officers and 83 subordinates, and spent 
£57,000 iaat year ; ia Italy the staffs is 16 officers and 120 sub- 
ordinates, and spends £20,000 ; in Russia the staff^ is 4G officers 
or officials (the ' ' officials ** in the Russian War Offi ce are equiva- 
lent in rank to officers in ours) and 112 subordinates, and we 
have no means of knowing how much they spend ; in England 
wo have 3 officers and 25 subordinates, and we spend 
£6,500 a year. 
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British Afsica Unsueveyed 



J Bummarize the matter, we may fairly say that, witt '' 
one possible exception — i,e., the gold-bearing area of the Gold 
Coast Colony— no attempt baa yet been made to survey upon 
sound, well-considered metbods any portion of any of the J 
Briti&h po&eessions in Afiican This is doubtless partly due toM 
the diversity in methods of government and control, and the" 
want of any central regulating authority, which renders British 
Africa auch a striking contrast to British ladia ais regards this 
question of survey, no less than on other points. Thus, while 
the Survey Department of India is justly considered a model 
of efficieut organization and technical skill, and the scientific 
mapping of the country is, therefore, in a high state o£ develop- 
ment, In the case of our African posseaaiona we have to be cou- J 
tent with the crudest maps^ based upon all aort^ of hetero-^ 
geiieoiis material and useless for all purposes demanding any 
approximate degree of accuracy. The evils which result from 
this condition of affairs are numerous, and might be enlarged 
upon at considetable length. Por my present purpose it will 
be sufficient to remark : (1) That we have no mapa of any of 
these countries in which the topography is sufliciently detailed 
to render them of appreciable value for conducting military ^ 
operations ; (2) we have no maps which would enable ua toM 
settle on the approximate ahgnment oi a proposed railway,^ 
road, or even a telegraph Une ; (3} we are often in total igno- 
rance of the geographical conditions which obtain in the neigh' 
bourhood of our own irontier lines, and we ate thus unable to 
make a boundary treaty wherein the frontier is defined with 
such precision as to avoid the poasibihty of future miaunder- 
etandinga. When we realize that we have at present in Africa 
about 5,000 miles of Anglo-French frontier and about 3,700 ■ 
miles of Anglo- Gefman, the vital importance of this conaidera-J 
tion becomes manifest. Aa we have already seen, there was 
at the time of the late war no proper map of any portion of 
Cape Colony. The same was also true of Natal, with thi 
exeeption that an officer sent out specially by the Intelligence 
Division in 1S9G executed a reconnaifis&nce survey of the 
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country north of Ladysmith. There was tlms in exiatence at 
the beginning of the war no proper auivey of any part of the 
ground that ultimately became the field of opemtiona, with 
the possible exception oi Natal north of Lady&noith, though 
even in this case the reconnaissance survey, while highly credit- 
able to the officer who carried it out, was, owing to the neces- 
Barily hnrried execution^ hardly sufficiently detailed for miHtary 
purposes. The existing state of affairs cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory, and it hecomea a piessing question what steps 
shall be taken to remedy it. 



Goor MiPs A National Asset 

* For our present purpose the main facts of the case stand ont 
clearly enough. Accurate maps are absolutely necessary for 
military and administrative purpo&ea, and cannot be obtained 
without surveys. It i& useless to expect the administration 
of various Colonies to undertake such work, for which a homo- 
geneau3j3c;ientifically-directed, centralorganization is easential. 
Such organization must be in the nature of an Imperial survey 
department for Africa, and the whole, or at all events the main 
portion, of the cost must be met from Imperial funds. Com- 
pared with the enormous value of the work it would do, this 
department would not be unduly costly, and as, apart from 
the immediate material advantage gained, the proper enJvey 
of its own territory cannot be regarded as other than a duty 
of a civilized and civilizing Power, it is to be sincerely hoped 
that this long- neglected work may be now at last taken in 
hand. The foregoing estimates deal with Africa only ; but 
it should be clearly understood that the need for accurate maps 
of British possesaiona in other parta of the world is often just 
as great as in Africa. In the case of some Coloniea there does 
not, indeed, appear to be any prospect of military operations 
being undertaken, but in such matters it ia dangerous to pro- 
phesy. Preparations should be made to meet any possible 
contingency, and, under any circumstancesj maps are required 
m for administrative purposes. The question, therefore, arises 
■ && to whether the new survey department, should such be eon* 
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stituted, ehould not be one to deal with all Britiah possesg!^i 
abroad, and not Africa onlj. It is not likely that we should, 
under any ciTCtimfitancea, uud^irtake the survey of the largo 
self-governing Coloniea, such as Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand ; but there are large areas of British territory practi- 
cally unmapped, auchj for instance, as British Guiana, where 
it is hardly conceivable that the local revenues will admit ol 
an efficient survey, and where tlie provir^ion of accurate mapa 
ia now important and may at any time become urgent. Even 
if the new department were not formally charged with the 
duty of executing all such surveys, the mere fact of the exist' 
ence of a well -organised central office competent to give expert 
advice, and able on an emergency to send partiea of thoroughly 
trained topographers to any quarter of the globe, would bo a 
national asset of the utmost value. The Ordnance Survey, 
which at present h the only body oi which such a service could 
be asked, has been engaged so many yeara on the large-sealoj 
surveys of a close country that it has available practically nan 
men competent to execute a topographical survey in a wild o 
tropical country, nor can such men be trained except by actual 
practical work. The Intelligence Division has lately asked 
for and been granted a small section, comprising two Eoyaljl 
Engineer officers and four non-commiiisioned officers and men, 
for the purpose of carrying out surveys of the ground in the 
immediate vicinity of British military Btations abroad, and 
which is now doing a survey of the island of Mauritius, The 
work done by thiia section will be of great value for mihtary 
purposes, but it^ annual output will, of course, be very 
small compared with the vast area of unsurveyed Britds' 
territory.' 



i 



TOPOGEAPHICAL SECTION OP THE WaR OpFICE 

This would be only the surveying of British territory. BufcJ 
we may liave to operate in regions outside our frontiers. J 
Many of them are unmapped, and to survey them adequately 
would cost very !arge sums indeed^ even if it were for political _ 
reasons feasible. Major Hills does not contemplate this, 1 
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only a certain amount of recon-naisaaoce, and the worlcmg 
up of all availabJe material, maps^ reconnaisaance sketcliea, 
descriptions of routes, etc., in a topographical section at 
the War Office. A minimum allowance for this depart- 
ment would be some 13 officera and 5;j subordinates, costing 
about £17,000 a year. In all, the military topography neces- 
sary for the safety of the Empire, both in the War Office and 
on survey in different parts, might be carried out by a staff of 
something like 70 officers and 340 subnrdinateg, at a total 
coat of £170,000 a year. These are, in tke opinion of the 
expert head of the Mapping Department, minimum figures 
compatible with eflficieucy or safety. And yet we calmly go 
on playing at doing topography with 3 officers, at an annual 
cost of £(5,500, and wonder how it is our wars find us unpre- 
pared. 

887. ' I should perhaps explain that mine is only an estimatu 
for the survey of Eritisjh Colonies. Our prepaiution for war 
includes abo maps and recounaiaaances of foreign countriea. 
That is a different question. As to that I have al?o made an 
estimate oi what would be a reasonable staff aud establishment, 
if the Commiasion would like to have it. 

H88. ' Yea 1— That would be the function of the Topo- 
graphical Section of the War Office, whose duties are to pre- 
pare all maps required for military purposes, and the collec- 
tion and utilization of all topographical and geographical 
information relating to any countries which apo, or may 
become, important from a military point of view. Practi- 
cally, this means the whole habitable portion of the world. 
As regards the duty of the Topographical Department of the 
War Office, its primary function is the provision of military 
maps, and the section cannot be considered as being in a state 
of efficiency unless it is always in a position to produce, at 
very short notice, a map of any portion of the globe, embody- 
ing all the latest information and printed in a clear, legible 
style. This cannot be done unless maps of all countries that 
are likely to become the scene o£ mihtary operations are held 
ready, at all events in manuscript, with all new information 
added to them as received, and thus kept continuously up to 
date. The compiktios or the putting together of a map 
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from different sources of information is necessarily 
procesSi, and cannot, with due regard £ot safety, be left for 
hurried execution on aii emergency. For uae on mllitarj™ 
operations, the maps provided must cot only be good ones,' 
but must be the very beat that can be constructed j no delays 
in iisaue, no omission&, no failures to utilize any available 
sources of information, can be tolerated, nor can such maps 
be allowed to fall short in any way of the highest poasibie 
techmcal exceUcnce, Unless the Topographical Section can_ 
supply Biich, it must be judged inadequate far its functions^ 
The Topograpkical Department of the War Office at the 
preaonfc moment is, a.s I have already atat-ed, 3 ofScers 
and 25 subordinates. It is quite obvious tKat auch a 
Btafi ia very inadequate. I have already given the oom- 
parisona with difiorent War Offices, and I think a reasonabli 
tst&fE for & department of this character would be about 1 
offioera and 53 aubordinatea, costing about £17,000 pe: 
annum. Then the point arises at once as to what ia the 
division of responsibility between such a department as thia 
and the corresponding department in India. If the Indian 
Intelligence Division (the Quartermaster- General of the Indian 
Army) would undertake the military mapping of the whole of 
Asia, a contingency which does not appear probable, the staff 
of the section could be reduced by about 3 officers and 
the cost by about £3,i00j but otherwise I do not see how any 
appreciable reduction could be made. I am inclined to regard 
the above as the minimum upon which efficiency could bo 
absolutely guaranteed. 

B89. * Does that include the self-governing Colonies ? — Th,a 
does not include any survey at all ; that is a section which ia 
to make us*^ of the best available material, and ia always tO' 
be in a position to produce a map, not based upon a survey, 
but which is guaranteed to be the best map that can be pro- 
duced from existing material. That does not include any 
Buiveys eitliei of Colonies, mihtary stations, or anything 
else. 

90L ' The annual coat (including the survey of the Colonies, 
6tc.j aa well aa the Topographical Department of the War. 
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Office) would be about £170,000, and it would employ about 
70 officers and altogether about 340 subordinates, roughly. 

904. * In estimating the amount which you say the survey 
would cost, over how many years do you spread that ?— I do 
not spread that over any number of yeara ; I take it at so 
much a year.' 
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LOHD HOBEETS ON WAK OFFICE ORGANISATION 

10,7^7. The great blot on the War Office organization At 
udministration, in my opinion, is that the Secretary of Stat 
owing to his being responsiMe to Parliament for everything 
that goes on in the Army, conijidets himself obliged to attempt 
more than it is poseible for any one man to do, however 
capable and however hardworking he may be, the resnlt being 
that big time is taken up with more or leas trivial matters, whiL| 
important questions, which demand much thought and studjB 
are either delayed or indefinitely postponed. Up till 18957 
when the present system waa introducpd, all the military 
departments of the War Office were under the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief, an arrangement abandoned on tl^ 
ground that it was impossible for any one man to com^maiw 
the Army and also to cany on the work of the department 
satigfactofily. Assuming this view to be correct^ how is it 
possible for one man to be responsible for all the military 
departments (even if three of them are under tke subordinata 
control of the Commander-in-Chief), besides the whole of tfc 
civil branch of the War Oflioe, including finance, and, in add 
fcion, attend to hla duties as ft Member of Parliament and 
Cabinet Minister ? I should like to see the War Office divided 
into tlu-ee branches — Military, Spending Departments, and 
Financial — each with a head who, while acting in consultation 
with each other, would be reBponsible to the Secretary of Stat^ 
The Military Branch should comprise the offices of the Adj« 
taut-General, Director- General of Mobihzation and Military 
Intelligence, Direotor- General Army Medical Service, and 
Military Secretary, Tiie Spending Departments would includ 
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the offices now under the Quartermaster -General, Inspector- 
General ol FoTtificationB, and Diiector-Ceneral of Ordnance, 
the head being an o£EiceE of lecognised administrative ability, 
and without anj poHtica! functions. The Financial Branch 
should be as at present. This subdivision of labour and 
lesponsibUity would, I believe, greatly simplify tlie work now 
devolving on the Secretary of State and the Commander-in- 
Chief, and give them more time to devote to the more irapor- 
taot problems of military efficiency and Imperial defence. 

The arrangement will probably be objected to on the ground 
that, the Secretary of State having frequently to answer Par- 
liamentary questions on all sorts of subjects connected with 
the Army, it is essential that he sKould be acquainted with. 
eTerjthing going on in the Aimy. But to this I would reply 
that, under the present or any conceivable system, such 
detailed knowledge and responsibility are impoaaible. No 
one could carry in his mind such a mass of heterogeneous 
minutiee ; and wlien questions are asked in Parliament, the 
Secretary of State is bound to get the information to enable 
him to reply to them from subordinate officers who have no 
responsibility. Surely, if it were explained to Parliament that 
decentralisation, which is being so constantly advocated, 
involves delegation of authority and responsibility, the im- 
possibility of the Secretary of State being convergant with 
and reaponaible for every detail of Army administration would 
bo recognised. It seema to me that the proper course for the 
Secretary of State to accept when questions are asked would 
be to inform Parliament that the action under discussion was 
taken by such or such & subordinate official, acting within 
the power delegated to him, who must be held respousihle for 
his own action, the Secretary of State at the same tim.o ex- 
pressing his approval or disapproval of that action, and, if the 
latter, stating that he is taking steps to rectily it, instead of 
conveying the impression that no course could or should be 
adopted without fiis cognizance. 

There is another change I strongly advocate, and that is the 
transfer of certain duties now performed by the erroneoysly- 
atylcd Quartermaster' General to the Director- General of 
Mobilization and Military Intelligence, who is* strictly speak- 
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ing, and ought to be called, Quartermaster^General. 
Quartermaster- General has oi late years been converted 
a Director -General of Supply and Transportj and has hardly 
anything to do witli the duties of the General Staff of the Army, 
He controls the Army Service Coip&j the Pay Department, 
and the Remount Department. The more legitimate staff 
duties connected with organization, mobilization, distribu- 
tion of the Army, military intelligence, schemes of offensive 
and defensive operations, reconnaissance, etc., are assigned to 
the Director- General of Mobilization and Military Intelligence. 
Thua, while this officer carriea out the work properly appe 
taining to the Quartermaater-Cxeneial, the so-called Quarta 
master- General really periorma the duties of a Commissar 
General-in- Chief. In one particular only is the Quarter" 
master- General entrusted with General Stafi functions — 
namely, as regards the issuing of orders for the movement 
troops ; but this duty should be transferred to the Directo^ 
General of Mobilization and Military Intelligence, who is 
present charged with a cognate duty — viz., the diatributioi 
of the Army at home and abroad. I am in favour of calling 
officials by names descriptive of the duties assigned to them, 
and I am of opinion that the Director- General of Mobilization 
and Military Intelligence shoTild be styled Quartermaste 
General, and the head of the present Quartermaster- General! 
Department Director- General of Supply &nd Transport. 



APPENDIX P 

EECOMilENDATIOlifS OF THE HAKTIKGTON COMMISSION. 

The following extracta from the report ol the Harfcington Com- 
misBion, published in 1691, will give a, sufficient idea of the 
nature of their recommendations for the reorganization of the 
War Office. 



Abolition o? the CoMMANDEB-iN-CstEF 

6i. ' We have already pointed out (paragraph 57) that the 
onlj reaponBihle adviser of the Secretary of State is the Com- 
ma nder-in- Chief, who has a multitude of other duties to per- 
form — duties recently largely increased— and that moat of the 
other principal professional officers have neither the time nor 
the official position which would qualify them to act as re- 
sponsible advisers of the Secretary of State on important ques- 
tions of mihtary policy. 

Go, ' One of the immediate reeults of this defect is that whole- 
sale recouree is had to committees appointed to deal with 
certain classes of questions. It ia, in fact, by means of the 
agency of these committees that the attempt ia made to supply 
the want of consultative power which characterizes the ad- 
ministration of the War OfSce. In practice thia system 
cannot and does not work well. 

73. ' Wo consider that a definite and direct responsibility 
to the Secretary of State should be placed upon the heads of 
departmentsj for their scTeral administration, ais is the case 
with the naval lords at the Admiralty. Under the present 
system, as we have pointed out, the only real responsibility 
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appears to rest on the Commander-in-Cliief, who alone 
bo accountable to the Secretary of State even for such a matter 
as the defective design of a heavy gun. We do not find that 
tliis centralization of reBponaibilitj exists in the administra- 
tion of the armies of any of the Great Powera of Europe, and 
we consider that it cannot conduce to efficiency, 

86, * We desire further to point out that the present constitu- 
tion ol the office of the Commander-in-Chief involves a certain 
anomaly when the country ia at war. In thia case a Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field ia at once appointed by the 
Cabinet, and acts under the orders of the Secretary of State 
for War, to whom, in accordance with the Queen's E.egala.tioM, 
be reports directly. The functions of the Commander- in- Chid 
thus appear to lapse to a considerable extent. 

92. ' These executive duties of the command and inspection 
of troops in Great Britain might, we think, be conferred upon a 
*' General Officer commanding the Forces in Great Britain 
who would carry on his woric outside the War Office, as is now; 
done by the General Officer commanding tlie Forces in Ireland, 
and who would take over the duties of inspecting the Royal 
Engineer in Great Britain, which now devolve on the In- 
Bpector- General of FortificatiooB. 



e 
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Ceeation op a Genehal Staff 

71. ' Wb are informed that in the military ayatems of all the ' 
great PoweT3 of Europe there is a special Department of the 
Chief of the Staff, freed from all executive functions, and 
charged with the responsible duty of preparing plans of mill- 
taiy operations, collecting and co-ordinating information of all 
Kinds, and generally tendering advice upon all matters of 
organization and the preparation of the Army for war. We 
consider that by the creation of such & central organizing de- ■ 
partment the military defence of the Empire would be con-^l 
sidered as a whole, and its requirements dealt with in accord- 
ance with a de^mte and harmonious plan. 

73. ' Thi^ department would include the present IntelligencaJ 
DivisioQ, which deals with the collection and distribution of 
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foreign intelligence und with the defence ol the Empire other 
than the United Kingdom, and such part of thi5 Adjutant- 
Generara Division as deals with the mohilLzation of troops and 
the defence of the United Kingdom. A Chief of the Staff 
ehonid be appointed for five years, capable of ronewal, and bo 
made responsible for the following duties : 

* (a) To advise the Secretary of State on all matters of general 
military policy, and all questions as to the strength, distribu- 
tion, and mohiUzation. of Your Majesty's land forces, and the 
relative importance of various seivicea put forward by the 
heads of departnienta. 

' (&) To collect and co-ordinate all miiitary information. 

' (c) To prepare and reviaej from time to time, a general 
scheme for the military defence of the Empire, and to esamine 
the estimates with a view to insure that they are framed in 
Iiarmony with that scheme. 

' {d) To prepare plana of action in certain Gontingencies. 

' [e] To communicate directly with tbe First Nava! Lord of 
the Admiralty (see paragraph 32) on all matters involving 
inter- departmental policy, to examine all correapondence with 
other departments of iState, and to conduct all correspondence 
with general officers commanding on queationa of mihtary 
policy. 

' [ / ) To lay before the Secretary of State an annual report 
stating clearly all the military requirements of the Empire.* 



SiK H. CAMPBELL-BANMERMjiN'a ObJECTIOHS 

' In this country there la in truth no room for " general mili- 
tary policy " in this larger and more ambitious sense of the 
phrase. We have no designs against our European neighbours. 
Indian" military policy" will be settled in India itself, and not 
in Pall Mall. In any of the smaller troubles into which we may 
be drawn by the interests of some of otir dependencies, tlie plan 
of campaign muat be governed by the particular circumstanceSj 
and would be left (I preisnme and hope) to be deteimined by 
the officer appointed to direct operations. And as to the 
defence of these islands^ and of our depots and coaUng-stations, 
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althongh there may have been some slackness and delay in the 
past, we have reason to believe that now, if full provimon has 
not been yet made, complete schemes at least have been matured 
for protection against attacks which cannot vary greatly in 
character. I am therefore at a loss to know where, for this 
larger branch of its dntaes, the new department could find an 
adequate field in the circumstances of this country. There 
might indeed be a temptation to create snch a field for itself, 
and I am thus afraid that, while there would be no use for the 
proposed office, there might be in it some danger to onr best 
interests.' 



APPENDIX Q 

LOKD ESHER'S MEMORAKDUM ON WAR OFFICE 
OEGANIZATION* 

The main defects m the organizatioQ of the War Office elicited 
bj the evidence are, fiist, the want of co-ordination between 
the branches of that department, and the consequent weaken- 
ing of the influence of the Secretary of State with hia colleagues 
in the Government ; and^ secondly, the absence of a, proper 
system of inspection, insiiiing that the military policy of the 
Secretary of State, sanctioned by the Cabinet and by the votes 
of Parliament, ia carried into eflect. 

When the Secretary of State has made uneuccegaful attempts 
from time to time to obtain the assent of the Cabinet to expen- 
diture necessary in the intereats of the country, Lis efloxta have 
been weakened by his failure to show a conaensuB of military 
opinion in favour, as the First Lord of the Admiralty continu- 
ally does, of the policy which he recommends. 

The condition in 18U9, as disclosed in Sir H. Brackenbury^s 
Memorandum, of our armaments, of our fortresses, of the 
clothing department, of the transport of the Army Medical 
CorpSj of the system of remounts, shows that either the 
Secretary of State was culpable of neglect or that he was 
in ignorance of the facta. 



I. A War Office Council 

In order to secure co-ordination between the branches of the 
War Office, and to strengthen thereby the hands of the Secre- 

* Lord Eshcp'a vicwa were aupported by Sir G. TaubruftU Goldie *nd 
Sir J. Jftckaou. 
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tary of State, the only practical remedy would appear to bo 
the establishment of a Council or Board on the lines of the 
Admiralty. It ia worth while to rem&rk^ m this connection^ 
that adminiatration by a Board has been found to work auc- 
cesdfuUy in every great commercial enterprise, in the Govern- 
ment ot India, at the Admiralty, and — if the Cabinet may not 
inaptly be deaignat«d a Board — in the Government of the 
Kingdom, Two importatit underlying causes have contri- 
but«i to the evolution of this kind of administration. Firat^ 
that discussion in council is the most succesaful method of 
obtaining a right solution of difficult problems ; and, secondly, 
that a collective appeal to external opinion, whether in tho 
shape of the Treasury, oi Parliament, or the public, c&rriea 
more weight than the dictum or arguments of one man, how- 
ever ingenious and however capable. 

The administration of the Admiralty has often been favour- 
ably compared with that of the War Department. There 
cannot well be an inherent auperioriby in sailors to soldiers as 
admimatr&tora, nor in the choice of First Lords of the Ad- 
miralty to Secretaries of State for War. Further, the Board 
of Admiralty have appealed more successfully both to Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer and to Parliament than haa the 
Secretary of State for War, and although this may partly be 
accounted for by the greater consideration attached properly 
to the needs of the Navy, it is not the sole reason for the greater 
facility with which that service has obtained large grants of 
public funds ; for^ in addition to money voted, it haa invariably 
secured a higher degree of pubUc confidence. 

In face of these facts, it may truthfully be contended that 
the sound administration of the Admiralty results from the 
system under which the First Lord determines all naval q^ues- 
tiona in council with hia principal advisers, after formal dis- 
cussion, and ia thus enabled to approach the Tteasury, the 
Cabinet, and Parliament with the force of professional opinion 
behind him. 

The Board of Admirailty ig composed of the First Lord, the 
First and Second Naval Lords^ the Third Sea Lord, the Junior 
Naval Lord, the Civil Lord, the Financial Secretary, and the 
Under-Secretary of State. 
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A War Office Council might be constituted to comprise the 
Secretary of State^ the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster- 
General, tliB Director- General of Ordnance^ the Director- 
Grcneral of Military Intelligence, the Financial Secretary, the 
Parliamentary Under- Secretary ^ and the Under-Secretary of 
State. 

The adminiBtrative work of the Admiralty is distributed in 
departments under the control of the members of the Board, 
and the work of the War Office could be divided in a simiUr 
manner. To the Adjutanfc-General should be assigned the 
movements of troops, the framing of military rcgulationa 
affecting discipliiiej training, military education, promotion, 
and appointmenta. Al! the GubsidJary branchea controlling 
these matters should be subordinate to that officer. The 
Quartermaster- General should control, with one exception, 
the spending departments of the Army. The Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, the Transport, Commissariat^ and 
Clothing Departments, the Army Medical Department, should 
all be subsidiary branchea of Ma department. The Director- 
General of Ordnance should be responsible for aimameEt, 
The Director* General of MiHtary Intelligence should have no 
executive functions, and that important ofScer'a duties should 
be limited to the framing of schemes of defence, the initiation 
and working out of changes from time to time, as necesBity 
requireSj in the organization of the Army, the preparation of 
maps, and the collection of military information in all parts of 
the world. 

It may be said that the advice of these officers is at the 
service of the Secretary of State under the esiating system, 
but more than this is required- 
Discussion in the presence of the Secretary of State, if 
possible agreement, or an acceptance of the decision of a 
majority, are essential elements in the military administration 
of the War Office if the Secretary of State for War's pohcy is 
to carry, among hia colleagues and in Parliament, the weight 
which attaches to the views of the Fir.^t Lord of the Admiralty. 
A marked characteristic of the Navy is the loyalty of naval 
officers to each other and to their chiefs ; while in the Arrav 
from the junior ranks upwards, a spirit of criticism baa br 
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a militArj tradition, whlcU is mischievous to the service and 
may take years to eradicate. 

In addition to the advantages of admioiatration by council, 
already reierred to, may he added the probabitity that agree* 
meat, oi loyalty to deciaiona once taken, in the highoat places, 
may gradually tend to produce a similar state of feeling 
throughout the body of Aimy offiiceis. 



II. Aboution or TH2 Co UMANDER-iii- Chief 

It will have been noticed that it is not propoeed to include 
the Commander-in-Chief among those forming the Army 
Board or Council. 

Since the death of the Duke of Wellington the position of 
the Comma nder-iu- Chief has been gradually becoming more 
anomalous, until a crisis was reached in the year 1899, upon 
which it ia unnecessary to dilate. The speeches of Lord 
Lanadowne and Lord Wolseley upon their mutual relations in 
the House of Lords will not readily be forgotten. 

The tact of the Duke of Cambridge, and iiia position as a 
member of the Royal House, just rendered possible a system 
within the War Office wliich subsequent arrangemeiita have 
proved to be impossible if the efficiency of the War Depart- 
ment ie ever to be established. 

The only practical remedy is the abolition of the office of 
CommandeT-in-€hiel, as recommended by the Hartington 
CoraraisHion, and the appointment of a general officer com- 
manding the Army removed from the War Office into a dis- 
tinct buildings possibly the Horse Guards, with a new defini- 
tion, by Order in Council, of his dutJe^ and responsibilities. 
He might be entrusted with the discipline of the Army, but hia 
principal funetions should be those of an Inspector- General of 
His Majesty's Kotcbs, and he should be reeponaible to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

His position would be analogous to that of an auditor in the 
region of finance. He should have to certify annually in 
writing as to the actual efficiency and condition of whatever 
military organiKation baa been settled by the War Department 
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and by Parliameut. That is to say, if two Army Corps, or 
tlircGj or six, are tte large units agreed to by Parliament, he 
should certify annually that they are efficient and complete. 
FnrtheT, he should report and certify aa to the condjfcion of 
fortresses, ordnance, magazines, clothing, stores, equipment, 
hospitals, etc., and he should be held responsible for the 
accuracy of Ms certificates. 

Hitherto the Secretary of State has been forced to rely upon 
the chiefs of departments, whose duty it is to organize those 
departments, for information aa to their efEciency^ with results 
at once mideading and dangerous. The object of the change 
suggested is to give the Secretary of State an inspecting officer 
of the highest rank and military qualifications, whose priBcipal 
functions would be to keep him informed of the actual condi- 
tion of an organization for which that officer was not hiaiself 
lesponsible- The importance of such a check or audit cannot 
well be exaggerated. 

One advantage which would accrue to the military organiza- 
tion of the Army by the abolition of the Commandership- in- 
Chief should not he overlooked. Under the existing system a 
soldier appointed to that office, except he has reached the final 
stages of his career, ia practicaUy shelved after a tenure of five 
years. Reappointment is a course of procedure undesirable 
for many obvious reasons. Here again the Admiralty may be 
taken as a mode!, for there is no naval command bo clearly 
Buperior to all others that after his tenure of it an officer need 
be removed from the active liat while still fit for service- 
In the Army, on the other hand^ were an officer in the prime 
of life appointed Commander-in-Chief under existing condi- 
tions, his further employment would be a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. This ia a point worthy of careful considera- 
tion. 

To Bummaiize, therefore, these reoommendatlonsj they are 
briefly : 

First, to reorganize the War Office Council, and to define 
more clearly their functions as an advisory and os:ecutive 
Board presided over by the Secretary of State, in whom, how- 
ever, final responsibility to Parliament must be reserved. 
Secondly, to decentralize internally the War Department 
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by a rearrange meni of duties, under the respective metnbeis 
of the Board, aboijshing the cross jurisdiction now existing. 

Thirdly, to aboliah the Commandcrahip-in-Chief and to 
appoint A geoeral officer commanding the Army, responsible 
to the Secretary oi State for the efficiency of tJie military forces 
of the Crown. 



VIEWS OF SIR GEORGE TAUBMAN GOLDlE 



I 



In this matter I agree generally with the note of Lord Esher. 
I feci, with the Hartington Commiaaion, that the retention of 
tliat ofTice as an adminlstratire post is incompatibJe with an 
effective syatem of administration of the Army by a permanent 
War Office Board or Council^ such as the report recommends 
or as exist-8 at the Admiralty. To adopt Lord Wolaeley's 
aimiie {in his Memorandum to Lord Salisbury of November 13, 
1900), the Commander-in-Chief becomes 'a fifth wheel to a 
coach.* So large a fifth wheel ia either rigid and foilowa its 
own course, which the other wheels have to follow, or ia loose 
and obatructs the other wheels. On the other hand, I doubt 
if pubhc opinion is ripe for the alternative system, advocated 
by Lord Wolseley and recently suggested by Lord Rosebery, 
of selecting the most capable aoldier as a War Minister sitting 
in the Cabinet, but holding aloof from general politics. Yet 
it is only fair to point out that in other countries under Par- 
liamentary institutions espert Ministers, whether of Marine, 
Foreign Affairs, or War, have held office (without apparent 
friction) in successive Cabinets of very diverse political views. 
The attempt in 180f3 to combine the two opposing princjplea 
of centralization in an individual soldier and devolution to a 
Board of soldiers, under the general control of a civihan Secre- 
tary of State, did not work satisfactorily, and in 1900 aa 
attempt was made to readjust the machinery. But I submit 
that the present system could not work well under normal con- 
ditions. Any success ifc has attained has been due to the ex- 
ceptional position oi Lord Roberts in tiie estimation of the 
nation, the Army, and the iSecretary of State. I look forward 
with anxiety to the time following his retirement; and although 
I heartily concur in the hope (expressed in paragraphs 270 and 
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272 of the Keport) Hhat the state of affairs in 1899 cannot 
recur,' this hope, on my part, is a wish and not an expectation. 
I desire to disclaim expressly any suggestion of attaching 
blame to the Cabinet or the Secretary of State in 1895. PubUo 
opinion at that time was strongly opposed to the continuance 
of centralization in the Commander-in-Chief. Yet the Cabinet 
could hardly resist the special pressure then put upon them to 
retain the oiHce, and compromise is a favourite panacea. But I 
submit that, while in legislation, where the objective is gene- 
rally statical equilibrium, compromise is both necessary and 
valuable, it can only produce inertia in an administrative 
system — especially for our fighting services — ^where the main 
objective is dynamic force. 
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PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF WORK, IN ITS MAIN BRANCHES 
AMONG THE MILITARY MEMBERS OF THE ARMY BOARD 



FiBST Abht Lord, or Quartermastbr-Oenbrai. 

{GhUf of the Staff) 

Intelligence Strategy, Historical Scientific Principles of Educatioi 

and Mobili- Section. and Training, Branch 

Mapping. zation, Ezperi- Editing of and Stat 

Conduct mental Drill- Books, College. 

of Opera- Section. Field Service 

tions. Regulations. 



Second Army Lord, or Adjutant-General 

Recruiting, Enlist- Discipline, Training. Drafts and Promotion 
ment, and Prisons, Movements, and 

Discharges. etc. Rewards. 



Third Army Lord, or Cohhissary-General 

I \ 1 1 1 

Supplies. Transport. Remounts. Clothing and Medical Brancb 

Equipment. 



Fourth Army Lord, or Director-General op Engineers 
AND Ordnancb 

Annaments. Fortifications. Military Works Administration o 

Branch. Royal Engineers 
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am EVELYN WOOD ON PROMOTION BY SELECTION 

4,245. About promotion by selectioD : I understand you to be 
in favour of that ? — Yea. 

4,246, A great many people are, but how are you going then 
to prevent promotion by nepotism ?^I quite admit that the 
difficulties are enormous, but I can give you my views upon it in 
a written ioim. I wrote this to the Military Secretary towards 
the end of the year 1900 : ' As a new Commander-in-Chief has 
been nominated, I suppose Lord Wolaeiey will prefer Dot to 
make any drastic changes, but I should hke you to ask him to 
record an opinion on the following suggeationa. In spite ol 
youi endeavours and of the Commander-in-Chief s Btrong 
desire to promote none except good officers, we have not really 
beea able to carry out the principle of selection in promotion, 
mainly on the grounds of the inadequacy of confidential re- 
ports. Nobody who has had much insight as to the working 
of oni office can avoid noticing the failure of a very large 
number of commanding officers who have been wafted up into 
command simply because " there is nothing known against 
them." Lord Roberts has recently removed several officers from 
their commands, and General Sir Redvers Buller, in advocating 
the promotion of a Captain and Brevet-Major to the command 
ol a battalion ' (that is going over four or five), ' dilates on the 
failure of many who have come to his notice. It seems to me 
that officers can generally be divided into the three following 
categories : (o) Those whose fitnesu for advancement is un- 
doubted ; (6) colourless men against whom *' nothing is 
known " ; (c) men who have a bad record, or whose unfitness 
is apparent. There ia little alternative in dealing with elaaeea 
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(a) and (c), but class (6), which necessarily represfints the hulk 
of officers, presents many difficulties. Although promotion 
to second in command and to conimand is oeteasibly by 
" selection/' it would be more accurate to describe our pro- 
cedure as one for the elLmiuation o£ class (c). In reality, pro- 
motiouH of officers under class {b) are carried out generally 
because *' nothing is known against them," whereas I contend 
that they should only be promoted if something is known in 
their favour. The burden of proving a case for refusing pro- 
motion at present rests with the Commander-iu-Chiefj and 
unless a shrong case is made out whicih will stand the test of 
questions in the House of Commons, made by interested 
parties, it la difficuH to refuse promotion, while confidential 
reports are made by the present claas of colonels and generals - 
on full pay, whose early impressions were vitiated. In result, I 
comparatively few officers are refused promotion on the 
grounds of inefficiency only, and aome specific act of neglect 
of duty, or often worsej must be proved againat them. This, 
of course, is the outcome of our traditional system. Promotion , 
by seniority was maintained ofEcially aa long as possible, and I 
amongst the seniors is still desired. I auT&mit that the time is 
come when it might be possible to reverse the process, and to 
arrange that no officer will be promoted unless qualified. The 
retention of young officers in the service is probationary for 
three years, I submit that commanding officers who now 
frequently record a subaltern's &kill at polo, with rifle or gun, 
or his BUccesa in society, should be called upon to report 
annually on the three senior subalterns ' (I did not want to go 
down below three), * showing whether they are likely in every 
respect to perform all ihe dutiea of a captain in a satisfactory 
manner. Their power of instructing men and getting work j 
well and cheerfully performed should be noted. I urge further 1 
that no captain be promoted to field rank unless a case is made 
out for his promotion. This would shift the onus probandi on 
to the officer, who would have to prove that he has so far 
raised himself above his fellows as to merit promotion. An, 
officer seldom reaches the top of the hst of captains in the I 
cavalry in less than twelve years, the artillery in less than 
eighteen years, and in the infantry in less than fifteen years. 
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ia which tima, 1 think, it would oot be too much to expect 
that an officer of from twelve to fifteen years' service, if of any 
value, ought to have done something in that time to show his 
worth. He may have been an adjutant, have passed through 
the Stail College ; he may have rescued a squadron, battery j 
or company, or a garrison or regimental institute from chaos, 
and placed it on a sound footing ; he may have succeaisfully 
trained his aquadion, battery, or company in service work or 
in musketry, have excelled in fire discipline, observation of fire, 
tactical handling, and in administration ol a unit, or in cavalry 
or Horse Artillery in rapidity of decision, for two or more years. 
All mounted officers of mounted brauches should ia that time 
be known as good, indifferent, or bad horsft-mftsters ' (whick is 
our greatest failing of all). * An officer may have shown him- 
self remarkable in aignalhng work, in recruiting, or he may have 
shown fitnees for command as an explorer in unknown coun- 
tries ' (so that my sympathies are wide enough). ' He may 
have done well on active service, done good staff work, or some 
other specific act indicative of character. If after twelve 
years there ia notiiing to distinguish him from the remainder 
of his brother olBcers, he must be singularly unlucky or unfit 
for promotion, and I recommend that unless he csa be recog- 
nised amongst his fellows as being better than the average 
officer hia automatic promotion should ceaae. It would, of 
CQursOj be necessary to take steps to safeguard the interests of 
officers. Special stress should be laid on the necessity of 
bringing forward in an officer's confidential report any matter 
in which he had particularly excelled since last inspection, It 
should be recorded whether he had worked in such a manner 
as to entitle him to special consideration,^ and an addition 
would have to be made to the confidential report forms to 
allow of thia being done. An officer would have the power of 
appeal which he at preeent enjoys, but no so-called right of 
promotion should be admitted.' That is the keynote. That 
answers your question. I have been striving for that for 
thirty years, and we have got a little nearer. 

4,340. I would follow generally the German rule : pass over 
a man once, and say to him, ' Look out '; pass over him twice, 
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and saj, ' Go and seek another profession ; you will not do 
for us.* 

4,247. But you do not answer my question : how are you 
going to avoid selection by favouritism ? — I would say by 
penalising, punishing, the roan who does it ; that is the only 
way. 



APPENDIX T 
THE DEFIOIENOY OF OFFIOEHS ON MOBILIi^ATION 

Sir Colebidge Geo?e 

S,38l. What do you desire to say with regard to the supply of 
officers ?^Do you wish me to go at once into any leaaons to ba 
derived from this war 'i — because I think there is a very great 
lesson to be derived from it, with regard to the supply of 
officers^ which I am prepiircd to indicate if you wish ma to go 
into that at once. I will take first the preparedness for war. 
I would Sayj aa regards the supply of officers and our state of 
preparedness with regard to that supply, before the war, we 
were prepared for the supply oi what nmy he called the estab- 
liahment laid down for ub — namely, the supply o£ the officers 
for two Army Corps for foreign service. But we were not 
prepared for the very much larger demand whicti came upon 
us from many directiona during the coiirse of the war, aa it 
developed, I should like to say^ further, that unless our exist- 
ing system is changed in a very important particular, wo 
never can be prepared ior any large extra demand, because 
an officer is the one thing that is absolutely impossible to 
improvise. If he ia to be of value aa such, when you want 
him on emergency, he must have had training as an officer 
beforehand, and therefore you require, in order to meet any 
extra demand, to have some form of reserve upon which to 
draw. Now, the Reserve of Oificere, as it is called, although 
useful up to a certain point, fails to meet the great requisite 
that cornea as thia demand for o€Bcer3 extends — namely, the 
demand for officers in the junior ranJta. The officers in the 
Eeserve, as you know, are most of them senior officres, or, if 
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they are not senior officers bj rank, they are in a latge pro- 
portion oldish men. They have left the service for some 
time, and, apart from the fact that they are more or leas out 
of toncli with the later developmenta of training, and weapons, 
and military law, and all those sort of things, they are also 
unfitted hy their age to be auhalterns and jnnior captains, and 
it is in subalterns and junior capt&ins that you want this great 
supply. Just to show what the supply required really may 
amount to, I may mention that during the eighteen months 
between January X, 1900, and imdsmnmer, I30I, I had to find 
over .3,000 officers in excesss oJ the normal supply for the British 
Army. 

flj382. That is induding the Auxiliaries ? — No, not includ- 
ing the AuxiUarics : for the Regular forces I had to find over 
3,000 Regular ofEeers. 

9^^63. The only way, it appears to me, in which you can 
meet this difficulty is by having with your various military 
units in peace a very large excess of the ofilcera that are abso- 
lutely required for the duty connected with that unit. You 
must have your Reserve ' serving,' ii J may iise the expres- 
eion. ¥ou cannot let your officer go back to civil life, as you 
can your Tteserviat, and leave him there to forget what ho 
knows, or if you do he will not be as good as he ought to be 
when called up. You ought to have with all your Regular 
forces at home — I say it advisedly — at least twice their 
present establishment of officers. 

9.384. And especially in the junior ranks ? — Especially in 
the junior ranks — twice the number, and the increase to bo, 
in the roaiUj in the junior ranks. This is the only way I can 
gee in which you can meet the very great demand that there 
is for extra officer.^ (whenever we are engaged on any war), 
and also by which you will be able to help the Auxiliary forces, 
when they are embodied, with trained officers to start them 
in the proper direction. 

9.385. Would you keep these Reserve officers with the regi- 
ments abroad, as well as at home ?■ — No ; I would keep them, 
in the maiUj, at home, for this reason — that the fact of having 
this larger number of officers at home will enable a good many 
of them to be always away from their unit, attending classes 
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of instruction, or with their affiliated Militia or Volunteers. 
One of the difficulties at present in the way of instructing an 
officer in his profession is tiiat he is wanted with his regiment, 
and that when he applies to go to the School of Military' En- 
gineering, or some aimtlar school, his Colonel says ; ' No ; I 
cannot spare yow.' If you had more officera you would ho 
enabled to have a good many of them always away, and you 
could then In<;reaBe your schools, and much more largely 
develop your system of military schools of instruction, and 
haye soma oflicers going through theae various schools and 
obtaining certificates of merit of different qiialities, which 
would aflect their promotion and their career. 



Sir Evelyn Wood 

4,093. Would you Bay what you wish to say with regard to 
the supplies of officera and men ?-— I should say that the 
question aa regard.3 the officers and men may be summed up 
as follows : That within my knowledge we have never had 
sufficient officers, and that on the outbreak of a war we set to 
work to form a staff and to form colonial levies, which in the 
late war amounted to ^0,000 men ; and although the bulk of 
the colonial levies found their own subordinate officera, yet 
the leaders and commanders were nearly always Imperial 
officers. , , . We then formed bodies of mounted infantry. 
I think during the war they amounted to about 20,000 regular 
mounted infantry — that ia to say, red or green- jacketed 
soldiers on horses. For every mounted infantry company 
you require five officers. In a foot company, from wiiich the 
mounted infantry officera are always taken, you have only 
two and a half oflicers per company, and consequently you 
bleed the foot regiments for the sake of the mounted people. 
. . , All these causes help to take away the officers. And 
even in peace-time, out of every twenty officers in a battalion, 
four are legally, inside the King's Regulations, taken away 
from the training of the men whom they should be teaching 
how to kill the enemy to do wlmt we call regimental staff 
work. Assistant- Adjutant, signalhng officer, mounted in- 
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iantr^j and transport ofEeer— all ttese are taken out of the 
officers who are Buppoaed to be teaching the young soldier 
how to prepare himself for war. 

4,277, I understand you said that there are difficulties in 
getting officers for tho Army. What la the cliiei cause ? — So 
long as ynu insist that a man coming into a line regiment sliall 
have a ntinimum of £120 a year, preferably flGO, and to go 
into a cavalry regiment he shall not have less than £500 a 
year, private income, m long you will have a dearth of officers. 
My observations appUed rather to the fact that the country 
haa never paid enough. I did not mean to individuals, but 
that they have never authorized a sufficient CBtablishment ; 
that, having aaid there were twenty officers, they then took 
away always five, and generally seven, and said, * Now go 
on and do the work of the twenty,' and it was muddled through; 
But when the criflis came the officers could not be in the two 
places. 

4,326, We have steadily declined to face the expense of 
having any officers in the Army for the stafE. We have a 
large number of officers on the staff, but we have hitherto 
paid for thena by taking tliem out of the regiments to a very 
great extent. 

4,125, If you will allow me to levert for one moment to the 
Bhortage of officersj my remedy will be very costly. I quite 
understand * more officers, more money/ But think of what 
happens in war, Aa I have stated here, I know one officer 
who haa tried to pay— I cannot say he did try to drill the men^ 
for he could not — but he had 850 men under hia command 
during the war, of whom half were in Hounslow Barracks and. 
half were in Aldershot. 

4,129. During the war I saw a statement which I cut out of 
a newspaper and I tried to verify — ^and I think it was sub- 
stantially accurate — that during the waij at Woolwich, with 
4,500 artillerymen, there were only 17 doing-duty officers 
therOj of whom 10 were second Ueutenanta — ^young fellows 
who had just joined. 
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10,601. We have no Reserve of officers at all adequate to 
our requirements. 

10,277. What we chiefly want for mobilization purposes are 
junior ofEcers, We want several hundreds. Officers are 
required at once to complete tlie war establishment of the 
cavalry and infantry regiments, for ammunition columns, for, 
in fact, all kinds of purposes — signalling, transport^ increase 
in the Army Service Corps, special service, etc. There is no 
Reserve to iall back upon as regards the junior ranks. Older 
officers sometimes go into the Reserve as Captains, Majors, 
and Lieutenant- Colonels, Some of them may be available ; 
but the great demand is for Bubalterns, and there are very few 
of that rank in the Reserve of oMcers. 

10,300. We also had evidence from a former Adjutant- 
General that there ia a great ahortneaa of officerR, even for the 
ordinary regimental work — that they are always being taken 
away for varioua dutiea. He was speaking of the past, not of 
the present 1 — That was true. Ofticera were taken away for the 
Stafi College and other courses without being seconded. This 
was undesirable, as the officers left with the regiment suffered, 
and commanding officers often objected to letting their best 
officers leave ; but it has now been remedied so far as the 
Staff College is concerned. All officers joining it are now 
seconded. I would gladly see all officers who go away on tlie 
staff, whether for a short or long period, seconded. It 
passes more officers through regiments^ and more officers are 
consequently available when Wat comes, 

10,362. AJid you have not been able at the War Office to 
diacoTcr a system by which you could get over that difficuJtyi 
and keep up a sufficient body of officers ?^It is a matter that 
has given ns most serious consideration how to do that. 

10,3<>3. A good many difficulties would be got over if you 
could keep the Militia especially, and also the Volunteera, 
more complete in officers 1 — Yes; and If we could be sure tl^t 
the officers were efficients 
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